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x rà AUTHORS' NOTE 


I N issuing the second part of our study on the eighteenth century, 
we are conscious that in several sectors our expositions, in this 


+ as in the preceding volume, are being or likely to be quickly over- 
© “taken by current research. ‘The opening of the Ottoman archives 


has in recent years enabled both Turkish scholars and those from 
other countries to investigate the institutions of the Empire on the 
basis of exact documentary materials; and it is evident that these 
newer studies will modify or correct in detail, and possibly even 
in principle, many of the conclusions which we have reached on 
the basis of the available secondary materials. However rapidly 
this work of revision may proceed, it will be many years before 
the enormous mass of documents in the Turkish archives can be 
critically examined and published, "The corrections which we have 
gratefully received from reviewers of the first part of this study 
have seldom gone, as yet, beyond points of detail, We are en- 
couraged by this to hope that the second part also may serve a use- 
ful purpose as 3 general survey of the field until such time as our 
suecessors will be able to rewrite it on the basis of a thorough 
monographic exploitation of the Ottoman and other relevant 
documents. 
HARG 
Н.В. 
1957 
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CHAPTER VII 
TAXATION AND FINANCE 


I. THE FISCAL SYSTEM 


HE Ottoman fiscal system comprised two main elements, 
A which it eventually proved impossible to maintain in satis- 
factory equilibrium. The feudal system, combined with that of 
һе Аша}, could perhaps, if it had been all-embracing, have pro- 
vided for the livelihood of every person who filled a public office, 
including the monarch himself, But the Ottoman economy was 
never in fact organized on a purely feudal basis. Even while the 
first Sultans were asserting their power as independent rulers, they 
were always able to draw on some revenues beyond those accruing 
from the domains they allotted to their own use; and it was their 
possession of these extra resources that enabled them to form and 
maintain the-slave Household, paid in cash, on which they soon 
came to depend for the exercise of their authority. | 

The expense of the powerful military and administrative 
organization into which the slave Household developed was even- 
tually, it is true, met in part from feudal revenues. As we have 
noted, it was not only military offices that were originally provided 
for by fiefs, but a number also of offices partly or wholly administra- 
tive. When in time these came to be flied by the Sultans’ slaves, 
the Kapi Kullari, it was still by the revenues these fiefs provided 
that those slaves, like their free predecessors, were remunerated, 
On the other hand, the various military corps that sprang from the 
Household, headed by the ‘standing’ cavalry and the Janissaries, 
on which the Sultans’ power in the state ultimately depended, 
continued, with most of the Household proper, to be paid in-coin; 
and the fiseal problem with which the central government was 
faced, and which it succeeded, except occasionally, in solving satis- 
factorily down to the last quarter of the sixteenth century, was to 
provide cash enough for the support of the paid servants of the 
state without damaging the sources from which the feudatories 
derived their means of life, 

We have already enumerated the tithes and dues exacted by 
Adnin from peasants and nomads for the benefit of their ‘land- 
owners’. Nearly all these revenues, except those collected from the- 
Imperial Domains, were spent by the landowners (feudal or wakf) 
who received them, and yielded nothing to the Treasury where- 
with to defray expenditure on the Houschold or the standing army. 

! See l'art I, pp. 240 34, 
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2 TAXATION AND FINANCE 

Apart from those of the Imperial Domains the only revenues 
originally accruing to the Sultans were the following: the poll- 
tax on non-Moslems (and in certain fiefs even this was collected 
and spent by the holders);' one-fifth of all war spoils; tribute 
from dependent Christian states; the yield of the customs; and the 
produce of mines, salt-works, and rice-fields;? We shall consider 
these contributions in detail later. Here it is enough to remark 
that all these revenues (like the tithes and dues paid to the feudal 
and wakf landowners) were regarded as per f: ie. having the sanc- 
tion of the Sacred Law. This in Ottoman eyes was an important 
consideration.. Ottoman writers on fiscal matters dwell at length 
on the distinction between the taxes so sanctioned and those levied 
in case of need by virtue of the Sultan's 'urf£, or monarchical, 
authority,! about the legitimacy of which they display certain mis- 
givings.* ‘They would have been happier if the Sultans could have 
made do with only ger? revenues, But im practice this proved 
impossible. It is true that as the Empire was enlarged the yield of 
the ser'f revenues we have listed increased more or less in propor- 
tion; and for some time, apparently, the Treasury contrived to 
make ends meet with them alone. But at some point, probably 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, they began, at times, to 
prove inadequate; and then, regrettably, the monarchs’ "urfi 
authority had to be invoked for the imposition of further cantribu- 
tions on all their subjects resident in the provinces then compos- 
ing their dominions, 

_ The Sultan's *urfí authority was invoked for the benefit of the 
Treasury in various ways: to allow, firstly, the imposition of 
general supplementary taxes; secondly, the exaction of certain ser- 
vices free in exchange for an exemption from the payment of those 
taxes (or, later, of a money payment in lieu of such services); and, 
thirdly, thc exaction of certam dues, or fees, designed to cover 
expenditure on particular objects from individuals whose interests 
were served by the transactions in question, 

The general taxes so levied were in later times, if not to begin 
with, termed ‘avdridi divántye, * Diván levies’, because they were 
imposed, with the Sultan's consent, by decision of the Dion. 

* Беу Маза in IMEN th { 

$ ^ " m и Ag Ui icut s revenue originally accruing to the 
Rr i mimm gei een ae ӨТӨН 


ved | da unong those of 
the Imperial Domaima, to which in f : | t up ined — 
ar etie in fact they for the most part appertzined: 
Ї aC md Hn M ‘usfl authority wee Part 1, p. 33. 
~The substitution for (or addition to) the jer'l dues af athet forma of txxatiar 
had always been regarded by the 'Ulemá aa illegal. But for many mln pie 
to the Ottoruums their protests had proved unavailing, since nllmedieval Moslem 
р ro. PN the greater part of the revenues of their Central "Treasuries from 
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‘They were apparently resorted to at first only occasionally, in times 
of financial stress, when the Sultan's 'urff authority could be 
justifiably exercised in the interests of the community. But even 
so some equitable method had to be invented for their collection, 
because their incidence differed from that of all existing taxes, 
which were either paid or collected only by certain categories af 
the Sultan's subjects; and the method chosen was tvpically Otto- 
man. In all those parts of the Empire where it was applied the 
authorities divided the kadis {districts in the jurisdiction of a Add?) 
into what were termed ‘avdrid-hdnes, ‘levy-houses', each of which 
was liable for the payment of an cqual proportion of the whole 
levy. In drawing up lists of these ‘levy-houses’ the authorities 
gave careful consideration to the character of each hadd, of its 
inhabitants and their resources, and then declared each to com- 
prise one or more houses or fractions of à house. These con- 
tributions were exacted of course only from non-"Askeris; the 
individual inhabitants paid according to their means—in the usual 
three classes: rich, middling, and poor; and collection was effected 
through the Kádis, Nor was the arrangement inflexible. If some 
distriet declined in prosperity—through becoming a battlefield for 
instance, as frontier districts were apt to do—the ‘houses’ were duly 
adjusted.! Whenever this system was first put into operation, by 
the middle of the seventeenth century (as we can see from an 
extant finance summary of the time} various levies collected in 
this way had become a regular annual source of revenue to the 
Central Treasury; and so they continued down to the era of reform.3 
It was the imposition of 'avárid and the institution of 'avárid- 
hánes that enabled the Ottoman authorities to profit by the use of 
the Sultan's *urfi authority in the second way we have mentioned. 
For it allowed them to secure the performance of certain services 
! For à previous reference to “ocdrid pee Part I, p. 135. "This needs correction: 
exactions Were not, ai there stated, restricted to townemen; sce the article 
‘Avari: by ©. L. Barkan i in the Silim Апорай, from which moet of the 
information here supplied is taken. For the numbers of ‘ovdrd-juiner in two 
orcas, one on the carly sixteenth and the other in the early nineteenth century, 
see O. L. Barkan, XV ce XV inci adrlarda Ormanli Imporatorbahunda iral 
Bhinominin Hukubt ee Mail Exailari (hercafter referred toas Z.E.E.), 1.31 ; Kdimim 
of 1 Mie the LivA of Biga; and Ahmed Refik, Türk Ломе ! Bulfariten, 
oe { o0, 9h): a fermán al 1532 relating to the Kagd of 'T'oyran in Rumelia, 
Lutfi Pasa (Apafndme, ed. "schudi, text, 42), writimr in the reign of Süleymán I, 
states that "ardrid were levied once in the reign of Selim I, and thereafter 
four or five years at the rate of 20 abper a head, Hut the “avdrid-hdne sya tem waa 
certainly im existence at least os curl. os the reign of Bayerkd [1: see Barkan, 
Z.E.E. 1. 18—RK dmin of 1457 es igir. 

* That of Tarhuncu A resented to Кыш Lo IV in 1652, published 
in 'Abd al-Habmdn dn Vetik, Todi ul Ead '$idi, Lo3y27 sq, and Abmed Abmed Rüsim, H. 
214 $q., notes A note at the end af the text states that imr WM ARUM 
up in 1064 (694); but this appears to be an error, since revenues lor the year 

are mentioned earlier 

3 See D'Ohsson, Tableau générale, de l'Empire ottaman, vii. 239. 
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and the supply of certain commodities free (so to speak) by the 
simple device of exempting those peasants or townsmen who could 
furnish such assistance from the payment of these taxes. The 
authorities apparently did this by exempting a whole ‘house’ at 
a time; upon which its constituent members seem to have lost 
their subject status and to have hecome, as it were, ' Asherís of a 
humble type. This at least would seem to follow from the curious 
fact that by the seventeenth century in many cases the members 
of such exempted ‘houses’ had ceased to furnish the supplies, or 
to perform the services, in return for which their predecessors had 
been accorded this immunity, but that, instead of their reverting 
to ordinary ‘subject’ status and paying ‘avdrid like their compeers, 
they were instead charged with the payment of special contribu- 
tions in licu of fulfilling the duties in question Exempted 
'avürid-hánes were in fact approximated to ocaks and in some 
cases are even referred to as such? 

The payments made to the Treasury by the exempted ‘levy- 
houses’ in lieu of the services or supplies their members were 
supposed to render or furnish were known as bedeldt, ‘substitutes’ 
But far from being confined to them this term—dedel—was applied 
to money payments of all kinds made in place of contractual or 
obligatory contributions for which the Treasury agreed to com- 
pound by this means. For instance the Hospodars made annual 
fixed remittances to the Treasury in lieu of the poll-tax which, 
if the Principalities had been incorporated in the Empire as 
ordinary eyálets, would have been exacted from their dimmi 
inhabitants; and these payments were called bedeli cizye, "Poll- 
tax Substitutes’. t So widely, indeed, was the practice of com- 


3 See "A. Vellk, i, rog $q., for a reference to the inhabitanta of certain dis- 
tricts who were charged with supplying saltpetre, coal, timber, and flax to the 
Admiralty and certain government m et Istanbul, and to others who 
were excused payment of ‘erin in return for maintsining certam roads. All 
these in the end paid apecial dues insted of furnishing the supplies of perform- 
ing the services in question. See, E.R., a fermdn of the late sixteenth century 
(Doc. №о. 36 in Ahmed Reflk, 26), in which we find the sheep-raisers and sheep- 
drovers of Filibe (Philippopolis) being obliged by the Porte ta pay a hedri—a 
ciah payment in lew (see below)—because they have fallen short in their sup- 
plies af nee to ir a qe ERIT Aa | 

, It is possible, on the other hand, that 'undrid were orzginally not ezih contribu- 
none at all, but the obligatory performances of services or the furnishing of 
supplies. [n this caue "айт cash contributionn—known as “ovdnd akpei—will 
themselves Irom the first have hul the character of a bedel. Tt wos in any cose 
a principle follawed as long.as the system remuined in force that contributors 
nithtr petformed. services (or furnished supplies) or paid mones in Heu, or alki- 
charged their obligations partly by one method, partly by the other; cf. Barkan 
a sn ‘Avaris play cited. 

, * In the summary of '['arljuncu Abmed Pasa there is an actual reference to the 
miii тлу of the carimen (Arürekeir) as constituting their ocakr. 
! Arabic badal, ‘something exchanged for something else’. 

* Abmed Rilsim, j. 580, note, 
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pounding for revenue by the acceptance of such substitute 
payments applied by the Treasury authorities, that in the seven- 
teenth-century finance summary we have mentioned more than 
half the items of revenue listed are substitutes of one kind or 
another! The growth of this practice was due to, and is again 
evidence of, the ever-increasing need of the government for cash 
receipts. It is true that when accepting ‘substitutes’ in lieu of 
some service or supply the Treasury had, at any rate in theory, to 
get the work done by some other agent or the material furnished 
from. some other source, and was accordingly obliged to spend 
money to those ends. But for some reason, whether because in 
fact it neglected to do so, or because the ‘substitute’ payments 
exceeded any disbursements to which it was forced, its acceptance 
of them became more and more general. 

The third way in which the Treasury benefited by invoking 
the Sultan's ‘uff authority was more indirect. It was by the leave 
given to officials of various types to exact fees from individuals 
for whom they performed services. "These fees were not paid into 
any fund from which the officials in question were remunerated, 
but were pocketed by them direct. ‘The Treasury benefited be- 
cause this practice enabled it to avoid increasing the salaries it 
paid officiala in some cases, and even paying them any salaries at 
all in others. An early instance of the authorization of fees is that 
accorded to Kádís as far back as the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Their sularies were then found to be insufficient for their 
needs; but instead of increasing them the government authorized 
the Kddis to exact fees from persons whom they supplied with 
legal documents, A similar permission was granted at one time 
or another to many officials of the central and provincial administra- 
tions, Although the occupants of such posts in these organizations 
as had been created in early times subsisted—or were meant to 
subsist—on the fiefs allotted to each such post, officials holding 
appointments of later creation were not so provided for. Some, 
it is true, were given salaries, but comparatively few. Moreover, 
as we have seen, some offices had come into being and risen to 

1 If we count the money paid in lieu of tho 'adedi afnám (see below, p. 34). 

ough this was not те called a bedel. 

3 See Seyyid Mustafl, iL. 20, and Hammer, Staatrverfarrung, t. $9, 206. 

© In the Kádnin-ndme of Melmed IL(T.O.E.M., Nos. 13 89.), though silaries 
sce frequently mentioned, they are neaziy all those allotted to 'L'irmá of vurious 
ranks, members of the Household and the armed forces, retired olficmla, oF the 
children of officiala, officers, and "Ulemd, In fect the only officials of the ad- 
ministration proper referred to as sometimes receiving salaries are. 'exirr and 
Def terdári, veha might be so permease instead of receiving fiefs pp- sagh 


That the remuneration of officials by means of salaries continued to be rare зя 
shown also by a list of officers, officials, and servants receiving salaries in the 
reign of Murid IT], where only 267 recipients belonging neither to the armed 
forces nor to the Household are listed, namely: 
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importance without any formal recognition.’ In so far, therefore, 
as these offices of later creation carried no state-paid salaries, some 
other means had to be found of remunerating their holders. Hence 
the authorization of large numbers of fees payable to officials of 
various ranks in return for services of all kinds, ‘These fees were 
often shared in fixed proportions by seniors and juniors in a de- 
partment. Norwere those who benefited only officials who received 
no salaries. Many fees were payable to salaried officials and even 
to those, from the Grand Vesir downwards, whose offices entitled 
them to the revenues of fiefs.* This system naturally relieved the 
Treasury of a heavy burden. But it bore an unmistakable likeness 
to legalized bribery, Indeed it seems possible, and even probable, 
that some at least of these fees were in origin bribes. For we know 
of more than one instance in which actual bribes were legalized: 
as, for example, when a Grand Vezir of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, at his wit's end for revenue, declared that the presents then 
regularly accepted by him and his colleagues from recipients of 
office should thenceforward be reckoned os Treasury income.? 
Later in this chapter we shall have occasion to note some of the 
consequences of these practices. 

It was also by exercise of the Sultan's ‘urff authority that dues 
or tolls were exacted in certain places where special expenditure 
was necessary from persons benefiting from the facilities thereby 
provided—as, for instance, a number of dues levied on travellers 
through mountain passes where guards had to be posted and the 
roads, bridges, and water conduits maintained,’ or the due im- 

The Hospodars! Кар Adiyalarf (and, presumably, their subordinates) — 13 

Iván secretaries ‘ i . i : 3 . . 3 

"Treasury secretaries : 

Treasury clorks (piginds) 7 ' 

Secreturies of the Defterdár's Court 


= E 1 
ғ i 133 


ü " a E 


1 ü й в Р 20 
Unspecified recipients of monthly pay (the of the other persone ot 

this list being calculated on a duly Een) o. : з і " j 25 
Water-carriers of the Dicáns . . . : . 35 


* egt. the AKdhya Bey—sce Patt Í, p. tao, 

* See, for instance, the list of dues, nine in oll, payable by officials on receipt 
of authorizations of various kinds in“A, Vefik, i. 100, Thess were evidently payable 
to other officials whose duty it was to utter the orders in question, Не» tha 
system worked is shown in 2 acction. of the Küánün-ndme of Mebmed 11, which 
fixes the 'signature fee" (fcakhi id) to be taken by the Defterddr for authorizing 
Miültezxims and Emini to collect the tuxes tn Н fre— namely, | per cent, uf tha 
kum involved; authorizes him to tike ns "weighing conimissinn'! (keiri тїшїп 
22 out of every 1,000 apes раш into the Treasury; and lays it down that he sha 
receive food supplies from. the tithes of the Imperial fiefs. same section 
also authorizes the Deftercliie's clerks to exact a hubbi Aetdhet or "secretatinl due" 
(Т.С. E.M., №. 19, p. 29). 


OA. Vefik i gaz; Seyyid Mint, ii. 98. The Grand Ferir i ti 
Melek famen Pasa. Cip. +# е yw. PE CERES TUE NUES M 
* See thi Hiat of “iff dues in ‘A, Vefik, oraq., twelve of which were levied fo 
these purposes under such rames us derhend remi ('pasa chine") nish и eaten 

marti ('eonduitmen's expernses!), | 
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posed on merchant ships sailing from the Straits! These, how- 
ever, bore a strong resemblance to other dues or tolls recognize 
as having the sanction of the Sacred Law; and the fact that the 
iormer were regarded as 'urfí was perhaps due only to historical 
accident.* 

This does not entirely exhaust the list of 'urfí contributions 
levied on the Sultan's subjects. We shall have to mention some 
others when considering the revenues of the Central Treasury 
derived from both ser'f and "wrff taxation. Before we return to 
these central revenues, however, all of which in early times were, 
as we have indicated, ser'f in character, in order to balance our 
general review of "urf taxation we may briefly consider the реті 
imposts (other than those, already described, of a feudal character) 
which were for the most part collected and spent in the provinces. 

These imposts were all related in one way or another to trade. 
Hence, apart from a special toll levied at certain passes on flocks of 
sheep driven ара them, they were all exacted in towns or 
country markets and were collected by the local Mulitesib and his 
assistants. As we have noted, the guildemen of the towns paid 
the Muhtesib a due for the right to conduct their businesses, ‘This 
was called yevmtyei dükdkin, ‘daily shop duc’.4 But the Muhtesth 
also collected others, the most important of which was the ddci 
pázür or ‘market due’ This wis payable on the sale of any living 
creature and almost any commodity brought into a market from 
the surrounding district. Hay, clover, and other products grown 
within the limits of the town, were exempt: only those imported 
from outside them were so taxed. Nor could any 'imports' be 
subjected to the bác if they were sold elsewhere than in the market; 
but such transactions were frowned on, and the authorities were 

t Called Igni fine (‘khip's permission"), “This was exacted in return for leave 
to nil. See "A, Vefik, L ro4 sq. Cf. as fermádm of 1726 printed by "Ogmin iiri 

70. 

KC ‘There would seem, for instance, to be little difference in principle between 
the tolls (‘urff) levied at passes on travellers and thoac (ger'f) levied at passes 
and elsewhere on flocks of sheep. ‘A, Velik, i 26, 31, lists three of the toc: 
the télimet akerí ('aufety money"), the gegit rema (pass due"), and the foprak 
hayti parari (literally ‘it trod the ground money); and it may be noted that one 
of the ‘wif tolls bore a name almost identical with the first of these: seldemetlik 
remem. Another, moreover, ia said to have been called dic, though tolls termed 
hide (which were of various typer—see below), were usually regarded aa фет 
—ibid. i. 103. Cf. Ahmed Ráaim, lii, 1157, 1160, r219, 1221, notes. 

3. See Part I, p. 288. * Prom Arabit yawim paar) and dukhin (shop’). 

i M. F. Köprülü pointe out in hii article “Bac” im the film Ansthlopedin that 
the ward Синааш of vague significance denoting any, and pot a spécial, tax 
or due, It is in fact more of less the equivalent of the Arabic rarm (Turkish 
revi). The bdel påzär is said to have been adopted by "Osmán f in imitation 
of Selcukid practice (see "Ogmün Nürl, 364-5). The following detnila of the 
market dues exacted are taken from the Ae mime of S 
ficent Раза in the T,O,E.M,, No. 16, рр. 22 ж, 

* CL. Hummer, Staatreerfaxruny, 1. 1&3. 








üleymün the Mugni- 
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instructed to prevent them. The amount levied by way of Bác 
varied according to the nature of what was sold, being regulated 
by elaborate tariffs. No die was exacted, however, on the sale of 
‘real estate'—houses, mills, gardens, &c., or on jewels and precious 
metals, Nor, if a purchaser resold what he had bought in the same 
market, was the due exacted a second time, except in the case of 
slaves and live animals. But the rule for these latter was in any 
case special. For whereas hdc was exacted only from the vendor in 
other transactions, purchasers of slaves and animals had to pay an 
equal amount аз well? "he purchaser as well as the vendor had 
likewise to pay the due exacted for anything weighed in the public 
warehouses called kapon, where certain commodities were 
stored. This weighing due was also, at least in early times, col- 
lected by the Mudtesth and his men,? and seems, together with the 
bác, the stamp due, and fines from sho keepers who neglected 
ће титу, + го Пате accounted for most of th e revenues that accrued 
to him. "The stamp due* was a kind of excise, complementary to 
the bde, since it fell only on goods produced in the centre concerned. 
Thus weavers had tọ submit each roll and piece of stuff they made 
to the Mulitesih and pay this due to him before they could sell. So 
had blacksmiths to submit horseshoes and metal-workers their 
vessels of gold, silver, and copper. The object here was to ensure 


' The Adwile sceme aotiewhat contradictory on this point, "Thus whereas it 
lays down on the one hand, apparently in general, that the purchaser as well aa 
the vendor shall pay dues on the sule of slaves, horses, mules, camels, und oxen, 
on the other it also abows particular dues payuhle only by the vender on horses 
(bargir], oxen, and pigs, imported into Istanbul (7) from the toncak of Semendre 
eg on a frentier). The oxen and pigi may of course have been sold only 

fet slaughter, | 

* Omán Nürl, 32e. For kapar ace Par J, p. 324, n. 3. The wird m also 
used in Arabic in de form kahlin, bur does not n to be of Arabie origin, 
As well us kapan and f these warehouses were sometimes termed misin 
(another Arulic word for *acx]es") and sangane (from the Greck makhkin menn- 
AH apum. , | —— 

P "A. Vefik, 1.45 (cited by Ahmed Rasim, iii, 1225, note, ánd "Ogmün хан, 
353) atutes that mong the dues collected by the Afuhterih were those called 
mirda, rvzdn, and ehyvdl Mizin, za we have observed, i» the equivalent of 
hapan. In Arabic evzán (plural of wase, Turkish tezin) mema "wetghts" amd Rayi 
(kile in Turkish uaaa), of which ekval is likewise the plural, denotes a particular 
mesrure uacd chicily for gram, "These were clearly all weighing dues, a& waa 
also ote called juntar (intr in. Arabic denoting enother particular weight) or 
kantar deresi ("тағ hire") or kanjarive, In the same way ће гу геги wow 
sometimes called dyad. | 

* Ber the Kndün-niens of Süleymán (T. O.E.M., No, i9, p. 66, "This section 
deals with the abolition of noxious or superttuous innovations (Aid'af— [or further 
reference to which see below, p. 34). One whose abalition it orders is the [c 
ing o£ 1 akre per shop in the texistan (see Part 1, р. 291) of Konya by way of 
ustatiye (tor ‘aids woo Part L, p. $34), since a am tal watchman hes heen 
appointed, anal mother the exaction of a weekly due from ahopkeepers can- 
cerned with baking imp! ents, of 2 aver from bakers on baking days. The 
levying of ‘adiye at X ardin, Diy&rbekir, and Erderim is alao recorded by 
Hammer, i. 247 und 250, For the ner] acc Part I, p. 283. 

i arma reir. | 


= 
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that the metal used was up to standard; and the Mulwesih had 
likewise to ensure the accuracy, and exact the stamp duty from the 
makers, of scales, weights, and measures, before they could be sold 
to shopkeepers." 

These, it would seem, were the three chief regular dues col- 
lected everywhere by the Mulitesibs; but taxation in the Aadds, far 
from being uniform, differed widely both in character and nomen- 
clature from place to place owing to differences in local products 
and traditions. In the Arab provinces added to the Empire by 
Selim I an immense body of customary dues had been established 
under their previous Marmlük governors, on a variety of pretexts 
and to the increasing distress of the population. All these dues had 
been investigated after the conquest and a large number of the 
more vexatious abolished,? though some of them, it may be pre- 
sumed, were not long in reappearing. Itis not always casy to judge 
from the documents whether a given named due is in fact an 
impost separate from ar included in ane of those numbered above, 
or indeed a hadá due at all: Again, in some documents we find 
mention of a transit due on goods passing through a town, called 
dded “ubtir; but whether this was ever payable to the Mudtesih is 
not clear. It seems at any rate to have been distinct from the 
customs duties that we shall shortly describe. 

As for the revenues of the Central Treasury, some of these 
accrued to one, some to the other, of the two sections into which 
it was divided. ‘These were, as we have mentioned, the ‘Public’ 
or "State' Treasury—which was synonymous with the Finance 
Office and was commonly called the Mirí*—and the '"Private' 
or ‘Inner? Treasury, also called "Treasury of the Inside'* "These 


' See "A. Vefik, i. 49 (cited by Ahmed Riaim, foc. cit, .and ‘Ogman Nari, 
364), and cf. Sijeynvin Sadi, iii. 159, who, however, omits any teference to 
»cules, weights, and measures; «tates that silver vessels other than those made by 
the Jewellers’ ge Were passed for standard at the Mint; and gives no informa- 
tron about gold ones, For the stumping of wei and measures ece too a 
Jermán of 578 (12701) addressed to the ki M at Filibe (Ahmed Refik, tré) and 
another of 100 addressed to the Istanbul Kidisi ("Онал Жан, 373-4), und 
Hammir, i; 214, 250, 254. 

t See for Egypt, Kdmin-ndma, ap. Digeon, ii. 199, 233, 234, 230: and for 
Syrin, Hamrner, i. 228, 230. | 

"ек. the mumrrous dues listed in the JKdeüin-mdme of Süleymàn under the 
sunghter of animals and preparation of parts o£ their carcasses for fool ; sce 
Süleymån Südi, ik 123, sid the liat-in “A. Vefik, 1, 26 ag. | 

* eg. im oam eighteenth-century document on the custema at Trebizand 
(referred to later) mention is rade of à Add "ubdr exacted there on tobacco, It 
a contrasted here with the customs dues, the text reading: gürsrühten bajka bds 
гай ир, ‘the bác having been collected. apart from the custome’, Süley- 
min її, i, 41, mentions a due called murtiriye. As ommir (Arabic) aleo meuna 
'passage' аг ‘transit’, thia may have been another name for the dded ‘ubir, 

s gane "ZLmire, sec Part 1, 128, n. s, and 223, n.4. — " Hazinei Ha. 

е Іг Шатне. * Hazindi Endrrün, cf. l'art l, p.79, n. 3. 
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two sections were not independent institutions: they formed a 
single whole, the ‘Inner’ ‘Treasury being the section in which were 
conserved, not only accumulated funds, but valuables of all kinds, 
and the ‘State’ “Treasury that in which all such revenues were 
received as might be drawn on for current expenditure. It seems 

ossible that originally the Central Treasury was not so divided, 
but that all the revenues accruing to the Sultan were paid into a 
single office-cum-depository, from which his ministers withdrew 
such funds as were required for the remuneration of all those of 
his servants, including the ‘standing’ forces, who were paid in 
coin, and for the maintenance of the whole Ruling Institution, in 
so far as this was not provided for feudally. Nor, even after the 
division, if this was not primitive, were the two sections organized 
‘as it were on parallel lines. ‘Thus, though certain revenues were 

ayable direct into the Inner Treasury, ail were apparently col- 
lected by the Miri; and though some of the ‘running’ expenditure 
of the Harem and the Inside Service was presumably met direct 
from the Inner Treasury, it seems to have been the Miri that paid 
the salaries of the rest of the Imperial Household and furnished 
the supplies. necessary for its well-being. The Miri, moreover, 
was not entitled to accumulate any funds of its own. It was 
obliged to pay any annual surplus of revenue over expenditure 
into the Inner ‘Treasury. Similarly it might, when faced with a 
deficit in any year, provided the Sultan were willing, draw on the 
Inner ‘Treasury to balance its accounts? The Inner Treasury was 
this primarily no more than a hoard of accumulated wealth, whereas 
the Miri was the ‘operational’ section of the Treasury institution 
asa whole. In later times the Inner Treasury came to be regarded 
as in a special sense the Sultan's property. But this was probably 
a development dating from the sixteenth century, when, as we 
shall relate, annual deficits became usual, For it was with great 
reluctance that the Sultans agreed to deplete the Inner Treasury 
for the benefit of the. Miri, And this naturally created something 
of an тч between the two Treasuries, in which the Mii 
came to be thought of as appertaining to the Central Administra- 
tion as distinct from the Palace’ 


T Bee the itemi of expenditure in both the summary of Tarhunes ed 
Paga and that of the so-called Eyysbi Kámin-ndme:i, TUE паз инод 
expenditure for the year AJ. 1071 (A.D. 1656-1)—printed in Abmed Rim, ii. 
225 acy, notes. "These between them inclade not only the salaries of most of 
the Household, but also expenditure on the Imperial kitchens, on. clothing- 
materials for the Erderün, ot the wages of the. Budddes (generally eunucha, but 
perhaps here merely "servanta') af the various Imperial palaces (paid through 
the Sehir Emini, sec Part I, p. 84), anil other palace expenses. 

! See D'Ohsson, vii, 266; Hammer, li. 168; Ahmed Ráim, ii. 379-80, notes. 
all the revenues collected by the Central "'resnury were regarded os the Sultan's 
pocket-money" (ceyblyarelitf). It is pot altogether clear, however, what revenues 
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Advances from the Inner Treasury to the Mirf were made 
against acknowledgements of indebtedness authorized by the 
two Addi-askers and signed by the Grand Vezir and the Defter- 
dár.! "hey were in fact loans, not subject to interest, and exhibit- 
ing a marked unreality. For though in theory the Sultan could 
call in such loans at any moment, there was in practice no source, 
apart from wakf funds (from which, it is true, the Miri also bor- 
rowed in later times), on which the Defterdárs could draw but the 
Inner Treasury itself; and since any surplus he might achieve was 

ayable to that institution in any case, such recalls would have 
bi senseless. No doubt, when the Inner Treasury was first 
obliged to succour the Mif with such a payment, it did so on 
condition that taxation for the following year should be increased 
enough to allow the Miri to pay in, not only the surplus it should 
receive in any case, but the amount lent to it as well. But this was 
to assume a deficit exceptional; whereas before long expenditure 
came to be nearly always in excess of revenue. The fact that such 
withdrawals from the Innér Treasury were not automatic, kow- 
ever, but were conventionally loans requiring authorizations of 
great formality, as well as some effort to provide for their repay- 
ment, no doubt restrained the more improvident Grand Fesirs 
and Defterdárs from involving the finances in even greater dis- 
orders than those which pervaded them as it was. 

Although, according to the rules of the Seria, the various taxes 
it authorized had to be applied to specific objects,* it would seem, 
from extant Ottoman finance summaries, that all the E 
the Miri's disposal —excluding, that is to say, these payable direct 
into the Inner Treasury—were applied indifferently to general 
expenditure. Most of the objects to which the Seria directs that 
the taxes it authorizes shall es devoted are; however, charitable; 
and under the Ottoman régime they were provided for out of the 
yield of Awkdf. ‘The attribution of all agricultural land to the 
state, moreover, virtually did away with some of the most produc- 
tive perf taxes; while the cizye, for instance, might in any case be 
m a B od arm reb ave seii tbe egeris 
itema in the previous section, an sources of income, &re reckened in axlver.. At 
the sarne time it seems unlikely that the 6 million gold piccea here mentioned 
were revenues accruing to the Sultan apart from those collected бу tho Mirt. 
‘The latter sre shown a8 amounting to 541 million abges, At the period af thia 

inün-müme about 120 ahper went to the gold piece, «81 million ahpzr would 

erefore represent rather less than § million gold pieces; und, seeing that 
certain reverutes appear in the expenditure section ns accruing direct to the Sultan 
it seems probable that the 6 а described as his *pocket-moncy" constituted 
the entire income accruing to the Central "Treasury as 2 whole. 

* D'Ohsson, loc. cit. 


8 4 For the Serf'a "budget! ace, елд. Süleym&n Südi, i. 61 aq. Cf “A. Veith, 
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devoted to expenditure on the armed forces and officials. The 
amalramation annually in one fund hy the Miri of all the revenues 
it might spend was not, therefore, in flagrant contradiction of the 
sería regulations; and the government in practice ran no risk of 
misusing them, since expenditure on objects to which they might be 
correctly applied was invariably much higher than their yield, 

We have come across no single document that shows clearly 
which revenues were payable direct into the Inner Treasury. It 
appears, however, that among them were the 'tribute' from 
Dubrovnik,’ the oper left by deceased Aapi Aullari, fines paid 
in lieu of the death penalty by criminals, profits from the operations 
of the Mint,? and the yield of the taxes called "Travel Substitute’ 
and ‘Imperial Army Substitute’—the two latter items, if not 
the others, constituting a war reserve fund." The contents of the 
Inner Treasury were also, of course, perpetually increased by the 
gifts presented to the Sultans by the ау among their subjects 
and by foreign potentates, and by choice items of war booty. To 
Grand Vesirs and Defterddrs the distinction between the revenues 
expendable by the Mirf and those that must be paid into the Inner 
‘Treasury was of the greatest moment, since applications for aid 
from the Sultan were received with slight enthusiasm, But in view 
of the interchanges that took place between the two Treasuries, 
our picture of the Ottoman finances is not, perhaps, very seriously 
blurred by our uncertainty on this point; and rather than speculate 
on it further we will attempt (for, as will be seen, the accounts do 
not furnish a complete picture here either) to determine which of 
all the revenues collected accrued to the Central Treasury as a 
whole; and may begin with the customs dues, since most of these 
were closely related to, and on occasion even collected with, the 
above-mentioned bác dues, levied by the Muhtesibi. 

The customs dues, called gitmrith,t were levied not only on 
foreign, but also on internal, trade, As regards the latter they 
differed from the Muhtesib's bác in that, whereas the bác fell 
primarily on products originating within the Muhtesid's own hada, 
the pümrük was imposed on commodities imported from other 
areas into any centre, by sea or land, whether for sale there or for 
further transmission, and on commodities exported from it. The 
basis of the system was in fact rather regional than imperial. For 
there was no difference in principle between these internal cus- 


* This uppears from the. Eyyábt Künün-niümers, Jt wa payable to the ‘im 
рея Stirrup’, whereas the туғ Substitute’ from the Prineipalities e 
[OB 17) w &hawn in the same sumrmiary ai being collected far the Mf. 
* D'Ohson, vii. 251. 
1 See below, pp. 31-32. 
* See the summary of Tarbuncu Ahmed Ра 
! Said to come from the Latin commercium 1 gh Greek koumerké. 
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toms and those imposed on commodities imported from places 
outside the Empire, or exported to them.! On the other hand, the 
charges imposed differed from place to place according to long- 
established usage and the kind of trade characteristic of each;* and 
distinctions were often, but not always, made according to the 
status of the merchant concerned: whether he was.a Moslem, a 
Dimmí, or a ' Harbi' that is, an inhabitant of the Domain of War.! 
The dues were reckoned sometimes on a percentage basis by the 
local selling price of the goods, sometimes by their weight or size, 
or by the load or bale.t Moreover, as well as the customs J 
the merchant would have to pay what seem to have originated as 
registration fees. Of these one, called der dmed or dmediye, was 
payable on imports, and another, apparently of somewhat later 
creation, called reftiye,* on exports; while from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century yet a third was exacted, called masderíye, 
imposed on commodities imported from abroad into an Ottoman 
centre and there sold." The customs imposed on goods trans- 
ported for trade purposes within the Empire from one town to 
another by land were appropriately called kara gümrükleri; and 

* Süleymáün Südl, jii 23. 3 Thid. 29. 

35 See, for mstance, the Adndn of riso for Rhodes and Cos, in Barkan, 
ZEE. i 338-9, which lays it down that Moslem importer are t pay 2 per ent, 
whereas Harhir are to pay 4 per cent, customs duty (having previously paic 
3 per cent,); the Admin for Mitylene of 1709 (bid. 333), which requires Moslem 
їо рау 2 per ceni, [immira per cent., and Harbir $ per cent. (except on imparts 
from Venice.and the ‘iands of the Franks’, on which 3 per cent. is chargeable in 
all casea); the regulations for Trebizond (aleo of 1709), which require Moslems 
and Dimmir alike to pay 3 per cent. on goods imported by land for local con- 
sumption, and 4 per cent. on those re-exported, Harbis having tn pay ¢ per cent. 
Pir. 5ш, iii. 30); and the Adntin for the Morea of 1776 (on ite recovery 

vy the Porte), which exacts § per cent. custom duty on alk from Marili and 
only 4 per cent. from others (Barkan, i, 329). "The mucli earlier Kángn for 
Sàm (1548) —ibid. 221—8shows *Frankish' expartera aa having to pay gümrük 
und other dues from which Ottoman subjects were exempt. 

* See, for instance, Siileymlin Бий, ii. 32-35, for the difference between the 
methods employed in the two centres he chooses av examples, Trebizond and 
ы Ue anit ot иө nnd 1716 respectively), and Barkan, i. 211 (Sirm of 1971 

ог Prpoli of Syria). — 

` From the Persian dër dmád, "it came in'.. Cf. Part T, p. 122, for the mede. 

* From the Persian raft, ‘it went’, ИБ. 

"СУ marfaríiye, Süleyman Südi, iii. 26, explaims this term ss meaning 'addi- 
nonal due', end stares that it was of later origin than the dewdfye ond the 


reftive. Cf. A. C. Wood, 4 Hirrery of the Levant Company, 213, for the impor- 
bon of the 'miiteria" on. Frankih merchanta under Abd L "A. Vefik, 1.55, 
| marderrye wus levied an foreign imports only. 


Both A. Vei end Sülewedn Sodl woe GE th ditye, and 
Both "A. V anal эй nin Sel write of the dmnitvr, reftiye, and maj- 
derive as if between them they formed tho &ctual customs dues, But the Kamin 
of 1471 for Tripoli (see note 4, above) shows the der dined sa an alternative rame 
feor the kalm rermií ar "bureau due', separate from the gümrük; in the celebrated 
French Capitulations of 1740 (sce G. Painsié du Routes, Le Régime des Capitulo- 
tom, $. 07s) mention is made of the manderiye in contrast to the “droit de down 

and tha "droit. de bom voyage" (the reftfye?); and. D'Ohsson, vii. 238, writes of 
the * Amed" and the ' Martariya! as exactiana additional to the customs proper, 

! Kara meaning 'lund' (a& opposed to ња). 
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it appears that, although by the eighteenth century they, like the 
customs collected at ports and at frontier posts,’ had come to be 
farmed for the Central Treasury, earlier their yield had sometimes 
been spent locally, and in some cases had even been collected for 
their own benefit bv certain classes of fief-holders.= Where this 
was not so, all the customs were at first no doubt collected by 
salaried officials, Emfns;? whereas under the later system they were 
of course collected by the contractors. The latter's farms, how- 
ever, never covered the customs of the whole Empire, Each would 
apply to those of a single town or region, and include, sometimes, 
other rmposts due in 1t too.* 

In fixing the rates of the customs dues the Porte seems to have 
aimed at encouraging the consumption of commodities within the 
area of their production and at discouraging the re-export from 
any centre of foreign commodities imported into it. Such must 
have been the effect, for instance, at Trebizond in the carly 
eighteenth century of the relative rates of the local reftiye and 
magieriye dues, at 4 per cent. and 3 per cent. respectively," More- 
over, the export from the Empire as a whole of certain commodi- 
ties was entirely prohibited. Among them were weapons and war 
materials, grain, olive oil, tallow, wax, silk, cotton thread, fleeces, 
various types of leather, timber, pitch, sulphur, and lead, From 
1669, however, the Porte would sometimes waive this rule in 
response to requests by foreign merchants or their governments. 
In auch cases special ferméns would be issued; and the exceptions 
thereby introduced inte the customs regulations for the larger 
ports, which they chiefly affected, added to the general lack of 
uniformity in their imposition.? Another concern of the Porte was 
to promote the importation of goods into the larger centres of 
population, and Istanbul in particular; and to do so it excused 
importers the payment of gitmriik elsewhere than at the centre in 
question. On goods imported, for instance, by land from Europe 
no exactions would be made at the frontier or at any other town 
through which they passed en rowfe.* 

In large ports and towns the business involved in the collec- 
tion of customs became so extensive that responsibility would be 
i RT d á паг Ж un lo E | ‚ 
E sie € DE und ink customa—serdfa] vw Ай 
з бету. Миңа, iL £23; Sülevmán $ ii, £8- ит, з 
for the collectian of атг а Gallipoli by ihe Sanz irt rani ar E o 

As ot Ир (9. Barkan, loc, cita at p. 13 note 4 above), 

5 Asat Trehizand (Sülermn Südl, iii. 59 8). * [hid, 38, 
. * Ibid. 32. Even greater variations are attested in the Arab provinces, Bee, 
Tor Egypt, the detailed staterment by Esthve, 338-44: for Irak, Olivier, ii, 452-1; 


fnr Damascus, Hammer, Staatreerfarrung, i, 221. The duties exacted at 


entrepótz were, of course, additional to those paid on entry at the ports. 
? Büleymán Süd, iiL 33-54. я WT Ibid, 57. 
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divided between two local bureaux (hate), one for imports and 
the other for рөп, and at Istanbul, for instance, the storage 
and weighing of goods on which dues were payable led to the 
creation of a much larger and more complicated organization still? 
In smaller centres, on the other hand, the collection of customs was 
generally amalgamated with that of other taxes and dues, parti- 
cularly the bác, which was imposed in addition to the customs dues 
on certain goods in some places.’ In later times, indeed, except 
in Istanbul itself, the customs and Jhtisd contributions—that 1s, 
the dues payable to the Muhterib—were generally administered 
together. Whereas merchants might be required to pay no more 
than 5 per cent. of the value of the merchandise they imported or 
exported by way of customs proper, accordingly, by the time they 
had met all the demands made on them by the customs and allied 
functionaries, they might well find this percentage increased to as 
much as 9.4 

Concessions regarding the customs duties payable by foreign 
merchants were, of course, one of the chief features of the Capitula- 
tions granted by the Sultans to European sovereigns. [farbi were 
originally obliged as a rule to pay at higher rates than the Sultan's 
own subjects? But for political reasons Murad TIT was moved to 
reduce what was then apparently the usual rate of 5 per cent. of 
the value of both imports and exports to 3 per cent. for English 
merchants only, a. privilege later embodied in the Capitulations 
granted in 1599 by Mehmed LMI to Elizabeth L;? and it was perhaps 
to offset this reduction indeed that the Masderiye was introduced 
shortly afterwards under Ahmed L In 1673, after prolonged 
negotiations, the French first obtained a similar concession; and 
in the course of the eighteenth century so did all the other Euro- 
pean powers whose subjects traded in the Ottoman Empire.? 

Ibid | | аты. 38, 

! Ibid. 39: whereas whent and barley, if eligible for grümrük, did not pay local 
dues, orticles of adornment, such ss ak, and of enjoyment, such ва coffee, 
tobacco, und snuff, were subject, not only to gümr&ük, but alio to mizán arid dues 
called rufpitiyr arid f niliye. | 

Merchants, on payment of gimirik on commodities on which local dues were 
not ales payable, received a fegtere of certificate, intended t0 protect them f 
further exactions. Cf. the fermán to the Кай af Filibe dated 1698-9 in Ahmed 
Refik, 46 (Doc. 69): “Those who trade safely and securely in My well-gunrded 
dominions, once they hare paid gamit: according to the Admin and have 
received their certificates, are not again to be pestered with dermunda for güm- 
rik, bic, and other imports on the same ponds: | | 
 * Süleymán Süd, iii, 39, atates that they were always so administered. Hut 
he alao shows (ibid. 33) that at "Tokat the due on imports—/Imedtyei gümrügi 
Toko!—ans farmed separately. 

E bid. yr. * See above, p. 13, noté 5. 

? Wood, 14, 27-25. | du Rausss, L. 63 ке}. 

* "Thus D'Ohzson, vii 235, tates that the rates were 3 per cent. for Euro- 
peans, 4 per cent. for Mosiers, und 5 per cent. for immi: Hammer, i. 215, 
mentions only two rates, 3 per cent. for foreigners and § per cent. for 
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Of the other four sources of ser'i revenue accruing from early 
times to the Central Treasury the poll-tax on non-Moslems was 
the most important.! But as we are to describe its incidence and 
collection fully when treating of the Dimmis in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, we need say little more of it here except to touch on two 
particular points, In the first place it коран that though the bulk 
af its yield was collected (in later times by tax-farm) on behalf of, 
and spent by, the ‘Treasury, in fiefs of the kind called ocahlik? the 
local cizye, like the local customs, was treated as an item in the 
revenues of the fief. Secondly, the Chevalier D'Ohsson adds to 
his account of the cizye proper as а source of revenue a paragraph 
on the tribute paid by the Gypsies of the Empire, and implies 
that it was a kind of cizye, exacted not only from those who were 
Christians but also, improperly, from those of them who professed 
Islam because they were regarded as schismatic.* A recent study, 
however, has explained this apparent anomaly. What D'Ohsson 
took to be a form of the cizye levied on Moslem Gypsies was in fact 
abedel* Inthe sixteenth century the Gypsies of Rumelia had been 
formed into Misellem ocaks enjoying the usual privileges of 
"ZIskerf status; but when, later, they ceased to perform military 
duties, instead of being reduced to ra'fvet status they were sub- 
jected to special taxation, which was farmed from 1622 onwards. 
Che Christian Gypsies paid more than the Moslem, as D'Ohsson 
states; but the only. part of these contributions that can be re- 
garded as cizye is the difference between the amounts paid by the 
two classes.* 


natives, CE, also Esteve, loc, cit, who makes it clear that these were the basic 
rates, aid that pacia classes of luxury goods such ва tobacco, coffee, porcelain, 
and Indian textiles paid higher mtes (in Egypt at least) of from Bj to 10 per cetit. 
European traders escaped most of the adicional dutics, brut were exposed in 
return to payment ol considerable mime in gilib and donaties: aec, ejt, 
Charles-Roux, Ler Echelles de Syrte; 5o &qq. 

1 We retain for thia tax the technical term cteva/asye, although in Chtoman 
Turkith usage it tm i He replaced by Garde. In so doing, the Turkish 
juristi and writers were in reality reverting to the original significance of fords, 
às applying to every form of tribüre-tax paid by non-Moslems (in datinchon 
froma tithes}; but in medieval Moslem usage it wos confined to lund-tax, the 
poll upon non- Molema being distinguished as nayo ormod, and the latter 
term ata to be offically employed in Egypt down to the end of our 
er See p І, р. 48, Ailey 

* Seyvid Mustafi, h. ras. Büleymán S64di, ii. 55-90, соса farther, sting that 
even ordinary fief-holders collected both the local cizye and the local gümrüh 
for their own benefit. 

‘wi. ary. There was never, «o far as we know, any discrimination mode - 

reen otthodos and heterodox Moalerna in the field of taxation, 

адк a 

article "Cingeneler' by M. T. Gakbilgin in the йт Аяш Шорай, 
based, as far as the Gypsies of ihe Cd EP are concerned, on recently 
examined archives. It i curious that although D'Ohsson refers to the Gypsies 
is if they were to be found only in the Asiatic provinces, these documents show 
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The 'tribute from neighbouring Christian states', which we may 
list next among the items of revenue we are considering, was also 
a kind of cizye: It was imposed, however, not individually on 
Christians and other ‘people of scripture’ as direct subjects of the 
Moslem conqueror, but collectively on whole populations whose 
rulers, by contracting to pay it, thereby attached t cir possessions 
as vassal dependencies to the conqueror’s empire. The three 
states that paid tribute to the Porte at the time of our survey were, 
as we have noted, Wallachia, Moldavia, and Ragusa," and the 
nature of this tribute was indicated by the name for it to which we 
have alluded: *Poll-tax Substitute’? It was first paid regularly by 
Wallachia in 1417, by Ragusa in 1459, and by Moldavia i in 1511; 
and from 1 rH to 1499 tribute was also forthcoming from the 
kingdom of Transylvania. 

From early in the sixteenth century, moreover, the Treasury 
could also depend on the fixed contributions it began receiving, 
after the conquests of Selim I, from the 'Arab’ provinces.’ These, 
called fradlfydt (‘remittances’), were from an accountancy stand- 
point very similar to the tribute paid by the dependent European 
states. We may therefore place them next the "Poll-tax Substi- 
tutes’ on our list. They were, however, of quite a different nature, 
being in principle. merely substitute payments for what the 
Treasury might have collected from the provinces concerned as 
the proceeds of general taxation, if they had been governed direct. 

[t appears that in later times at any rate the ‘Treasury sometimes 
arranged for fixed payments* to be made also by provinces usually 
administered in the ordinary way. It did so, for instance, in 1142 
(1729-30), when fixed remittances were exacted from the recently 
acquired provinces of Tiflis and Hamadan, whose finances were 
at first managed (or rather mismanaged) by local Defterdárs 5 and 
in the mid-seventeenth-century finance summary which we have 
mentioned similar fixed contributions are shown as due from the 
Defterdár of Bosnia and the Sancak Beyi of Herzegovina. When, 


that there were Crypsy communities all over the. Balkans (ram the sixteenth 
century and apparently make no mention of any eleewhere, except pear Leonid 
and Bursa. Fora reference to the Cirgene niiütellemr of the sancak of Garmen see 
niente tae published in Ahmed Refik, t4- 


: Daleki CHER, | a 4 above. 

1 For these and the varying computations of their amounts ace below, pp. 
41,45. 'lhe Egyptian tribute, originally fixed at 150,002 gold pieces à year, waa 
distinguished from that of the Asiatic provinces by bei Fry pae gira assigned 
to the Sultans’ qr Treasury (Pdoipaht ‘dlerny, | ‘eet cep? harc 
rcd Ei AS Pasa, Apafndme, text, 30; but cf. p. 10, n. 3 above); sec alao 

hte атте, B 
а: Аа у late һу 'йхей* ie maky" (Arsbic), which ба used im rely- 

боп ue beris or prices us signif ying "settled im advance’. 
N See the interesting article “Events of the vear 1142' by 'Arifin vhe T.O.E.M., 

o. 2. 
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as was so by this time, nearly every item of revenue was collected 
by tax-farm—so that in any case the Treasury received nearly all 
its funds in the shape of sums fixed in advance by contract—it can 
have made little difference to those responsible for the state finances 
by whorn these sums were furnished: whether by tax-farmers or 
by provincial governors. But by the end of the seventeenth century 
the evil effects of short-term tax-farming had become all too 
apparent; and it seems probable that whar amounted to srsdliyat 
from such eydlefs as Bosnia and Tifis was resorted to in an at- 
tempt to counteract them, How aimilar in the eyes of the Treasury 
such fixed contributions were to the ‘Poll-tax Substitutes’ from 
the dependent states is shown, if the text as printed is correct, by 
this same item in the summary, which places the tribute from the 
Hospodar of Moldavia together with the contributions from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. EM. 

There is little we need remark about the two remaining ‘original’ 
sources of yer"? revenue, In early tines war booty was of course 
one of the richest, the Sultans being entitled by Moslem tradi- 
tion to one-fifth. Booty included prisoners; and it was from the 
Sultan's share—one man in five—that the Kapi Kullari were 
recruited before the institution of the devsirme, while the price of 
those sold on government account was, in the fourteenth century 
if not later, devoted to the upkeep of mosques and the maintenance 
of learned men As for mines, salt-works, and rice-fields, these 
were, for the most part, apparently, regarded as appertaming to 
the Imperial Domains from early times; and any profits resulting 
from their exploitation accrued to the Central ‘l'reasury. In the 
eighteenth century, according to D'Ohsson, the contractors who 
exploited the gold and silver mines were supposed to deliver their 
entire output to the Mint at à price 36 per cent. below its market 

' The text as printed by 'A. Vefik, i. 335, may well, however, be incorrect, 
The item readu: "ris purses— money agreed on for the payment of the troops 
from the Heylerbey: of. Moldavia, the Defterdár of Bosntm, and the Bey af 
Herzegovina.” But the reference to a Beylerbeyi of Moldavia is au ring. The 
Hospodar was not usually so designated. Should we perhaps read Haddad for 
Bogdin (the Turkish name for Moldavia)? "This тер Үе ve a change of only 
one letter in the Arabie senipt. Jt is edd, moreover, that i£ by dic Moldavian 
contribunon the "Poll-tzxx Substitute" hi meant, it should be 4 ibet as ғаг- 
marked for a special urposte, and that the summary ehould contain no mention 
of tribute from Wallachia and Ragusa. ‘The summary, however, i evidently 
defective, since the sums shown in the several items do not wccount for the 
total revenue mentioned] separately, A final puzzle in this: thot financial contri- 
butions should be forthcoming both from Herzegovina and from Bornia, since the 
former was a tüncak of the eyáfet of Bosnia, One would therefore have expected. 
the Defterdár o£. Bosnia to include revenue forthcoming from Herzegovina in 
the Барша ay prie from tees jin to the Porte, 

- see Hammer, i. 56; 40, 213; Sesvid Mustafa, i. ro, 65, Ae the larter author 
observes, booty also Medal the feudal officers, Neither for бын nae for the 


‘Sultana, however, waa it n very con lant source of rex i nit di 
а ар ry cora 91 revenue, depending as it did 
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value, but in fact, with the tacit connivance of the Treasury, 
obtained a reasonable profit by appropriating and selling part of 
it for their own benefit. Those-who exploited the copper mines, 
on the other hand, were obliged to deliver only a defimte quantity 
of their produce and could dispose às they pleased of any surplus 
they might extract—with the result that these mines were better 
run. D'Ohsson also refers to the use of forced labour in the mines, 
remarking that the local inhabitants feared their exploitation on 
this account.: But if this implies that the contractors were em- 

owered to impress labour for this purpose—and not that some 
avárid-háne arrangement was used whereby the men who were 
enrolled were excused the payment of "urff dues in return—the 
government in authorizing such a measure was overstepping the 
recognized limits of the Sultan's 'urfí powers? Rice-fields were 
called feltik; and both rice-growers (geltikcis) and. salt-workera 
(!uzcus enjoyed a privileged status which, at least in some areas, 
exempted them from payment of 'avárid.* Not all geltiks, however, 
appertained to the Imperial Domains. Some. appertained to 
ordinary fiefs and the jus: fiefs of Sancak Beyis and Subasis! The 
general rule appears to have been that the rice crop should be 
divided in equal shares between the ‘landowner’ and the grower, 
since the former supplied the seed and ensured the water-supply, 
while the latter performed the necessary labour on the land. 
Thus on geltiks appertaining to the Imperial Domains, the Sultan, 
through the Domain administrators, took half the crop. On (eltiks 
appertaining to other fiefs, moreover, he received an ‘usr of the 
р grown. As for salt, it would seem that the sale of this, 
at least generally, was a government monopoly, and that the 
government salt stores? were supplied by the tuscus free, as a ser- 
vice for which, as mentioned above, they were excused payment 


! vli, 243-3. 


* Bülesmán Südi, i, 35, classifies forced labour (angarya) as a state exaction 
of the unlawful type called tdkhe.| "L'rfi exactions, ho statea, were of two types: 
ddive d mu'tdde (rmeuning 'customary'] and pikke (meaning ‘difficult’ or 
ЕГИП], i 

а кыылы пы ere 

* Fur the exemption of гй рїї вєе (Һе Кайн бог 1 П (1584) (сї. Hammer, i 
3h37), the Admin lor Sia (1519), and the Kimin for ii (temp. Mchmed ITI) in 
Barkun, Z.E.F. i. 24, 202, 215, und for that of turcw ace the Kdvein for Silir 
(temp, Suleyman D. ibid. 275. t 

* Ses, e41, the Kánün nf 1€28 for Avdin (ibid. 7). 
„ые Lu Kimin for Le 1) cited above and the Kánins of 1523 far Kürlhyn and 

ati, ined. 


kd. z8, тїї. | 
T This at lcet would appear from the Ranin for Aydin cited above, which 
візія that in kuch pelts "ur iè to be taken both from the cultivator’s ehare 
and from vd Rel-bolders share’: PEL, ы неву гапа to hrir don 
Practice in the matter of geltikr into line wi t of the other eildyetr (udyir 
* Beylik anbariari. 
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of 'avárid. Re'áyd living in the neighbourhood of salt deposits 
were, however, permitted in at least one tancuk to collect salt 
for their own consumption without payment of bác;! and though 
bác was usually payable on loads of salt imported into a centre, 
in another samcak no such due was imposed on the ground that 
the vendor was the government itself? In later times it appears 
that the fuzeus sometimes engaged labourers to produce the salt 
far them and that the government paid them for what they sup- 
plied. In that case they presumably forfeited their exemption 
from ‘avdrid, though not their right to effect supplies, and merely 
tofited by the difference between what they received in payment 

ae the government and what they themselves paid the labourers.* 

Such, apparently, were the revenues with which the Treasury 
contrived to meet its commitments up to the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century. There were indeed crises when disbursements 
exceeded income in one or two earlier reigns, notably that of 
Bayezid Il, when special taxation had to be imposed for a time; 
and even during the reign of the great Süleymán there was a deficit 
in more than one year? It was not, however, until half-way 
through that of his grandson, Murâd TII, that, as we have re- 
marked, the finances began to get seriously out of hand. Habits 
of luxury acquired during the heyday of Sileymin had bred cor- 
ruption. Certain Grand Vesirs had even then begun surreptitiously 
taking bribes for ерове and though the able Fezir Sokollu* 
managed affairs with skill and probity during the reign of Selim II 
and the first years of Murad, after his death there began an orgy 
of expenditure which the Treasury was in no posture to meet. The 
reign of Murad was one of constant campaigning in both Europe 
and Asia, which may have caused the vast expansion of the stand- 
ing army that then took place to appear less wanton than it was. 
But this expansion was in fact fatal in the long run not only to the 
standing army itself, since the admission to its ranks of unsuitable 
and untrained men rapidly compromised its efficiency,’ but also 
to the feudal forces, since one of the chief measures adopted by 
the ‘Treasury to cover the great increase in expenditure entailed by 
the expansion was, as we have mentioned," the seizure of such large 

* See the undated Admin for Divnls in Barkan, i. m9. 7 

? eg. mt Bolu, Divàrbekir, Urfa, Murdin, Harput, Gence, Cirmen, Serm, 
amd Ptosttia—sre the Adailw, of various dates, for these places in Barkan, 

! Sec Kdnün for Hika cited above, 

* See the Kándn for Rhodes and Cos of 16¢0 (Barkan, |. 346). 

* Seyyid Mustafl, 1, 65. | 

* lbid. 147-8. CE Abmed R3sim, 0. 177 (einng the Dertürüi 'l Amel, sce below, 


p. 25, note), and Lutfi lasa, Чолан, вези, 35. Iri 1565 it proved necessary 
to melt down soma of the Sultan's plate for iot: | 
е CE Furt Т, pn. 178. * Seo Part I, T. 116, 
* Cf. Part 1, p. 185. 
Part I, p. 159. 
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and productive fiefs as fell vacant and their addition to the Imperial 
Domains. The acquisition by this means of considerable extra 
revenues was the salvation, for the time being, of the central 
finances. But thenceforward those revenues were no longer avail- 
able for the maintenance of the important feudal officers whose 
dirliks these fiefs had constituted. The imposition of ‘avdrid must 
already have militated, if only slightly, against the feudal economy, 
in that it weighed on the contributors by whom that economy was 
sustained. But it was in this perversion of fiefs from their in- 
tended purpose that the antagonism of the two clements—the 
feudal and the non-feudal—in the Ottoman fiscal system was first 
brought glaringly to light. 

The reign of Murad III also saw a notable extension of the 
tax-farming system, to which we have already made numerous 
references. This system: was not essentially pernicious: regarded 
indeed from the fiscal standpoint it had much affinity with the 
feudal system in that it endowed the contractors with powers 
similar to those of the Sipdhis, but unless carefully controlled it 
invited abuse, When it was first resorted to under the Ottoman 
Sultans is not clear, It may have been used as early as the reign 
of the Conqueror, A Kandn-ndme of that monarch at any rate 
contains a reference to it. But it is possible that the published 
text of this document, reproducing a copy made over a hundred 
years later, in 1620, contains interpolations ;! and by the accounts 
of most authorities? it was not before the reign of Sileymin 
the Magnificent that the system was regularly used, and then 
only for the collection of revenue from the Imperial Domains. 
This, which had originally been effected by salaried officials, was 
then leased yearly to officers who had distinguished themselves in 
war. "They contracted to pay the Treasury а fixed sum, deter- 
mined in relation to the normal yield of the lands concerned, in 

! Gee the introductory note to the Kdein-ndime AS *Opadn published i 
T.0.E.M., Nos. 13 and Gk The аре Бата it ean es (es 14) 
end nine: “It is the perquisite of my Defterdárs to take as signature fee 1,000 
aber a yük (thut i», a sum of 109,000 akeer) on. however many yiki ure forthe 
coming from those of my Imperial jedispes that are given to Bader both by iltizám 
and by fevinet.’ From this it would appear that the Emini to whom the collec- 
tion of revenue from the Imperial Domains waa confided could cither deliver all 
the proceeds to the ‘Treasury while drawing a salary for their trouble, or could 
buy the la aee pocket rhe proceeds themselves by paying rhe Treasury an nrecel 
cum inadvance, Te -was the lutter system that was known aa itizám; and origa- 
ally the distinction between this and the other term used for a tax-farm, 
mukaa, weema to have been that the first wea used, an bere, for the collection 
of revenues from the Imperial Domains, whereas the second was applied to the 
collection Бу contract of other revenues—3ee "A. Vefik, |. бз. In the case of 
itizdme the cantmctor wa called mültezim (Arabic muitazim); in that of a 
mukita'a he was called mukdta'act. | 

зек. беруі Мима, 1. на; Tischendort, Dar Lehnmeren, go: Isma'il 
Hüsrev, 120. On the other hand, D'Ohseon, vii, 242-3, alao uscribes the iritro- 
duction of tus-farming to the Conqueror, 
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return for the right to collect, for their own benefit, all the tithes 
and taxes legally due from the inhabitants to the ‘landowner’ (who 
was in this case the Sultan). The lessees thereby relieved the 
‘Treasury not only of the trouble and expense involved in this 
collection, but of any uncertainty over the income flowing to it 
from this source. They were not empowered to exact more than 
the amounts authorized by Adin from the inhabitants of the 
Imperial Domains; but their contracts allowed them a sufficiently 
wide margin of profit, supposing the normal vield was forth- 
coming, to render the assumption of these Jrdmets,! as they were 
called, a much sought-after privilege. 

As long as the system was restricted to the original Imperial 
Domains, it appears to have worked satisfactorily. But when the 
"Treasury added the military fiefs it seized to those Domains, and 
very naturally also farmed out the new revenues it thus acquired, 
the difficulties of control must have been much enhanced, More- 
over, the advantages to the Treasury of tax-farming were so evi- 
dent, anid its attractiveness for the lessees was so great, that the 
system was soon extended to other items of the central revenues, 
until nearly all appear to have been collected by this means. These 
contracts came to be known collectively as Muhdfa'dtl Mirive, 
“Treasury Leases’; and in the financial summary we have men- 
tioned represent by far the largest single item of revenue, But the 
results of this development, on the peasantry a3 well as on the 
armed forces, were, 23 we have shown, disastrous? ‘The introduc- 
tion, at the end of the seventeenth century, of mdlikdne leases, 
by giving the contractor a life interest in the yield of whatever 
revenue source he was empowered to tap, did much, it is true, 
to improve the taxpayers’ position. But this innovation had a grave 
drawback from the standpoint of the Porte, always over-jealous af 
its authority, in that mditkdne lessees, whom the government was 
powerless to displace, tended to acquire a power over and a pres- 
tge among the комуна they dealt with, to what was often a 
highly unwelcome degree,^ Moreover, owing to à gencral rise in 
prices at this period, the life lessees made inordinate profits, 
whereas the Treasury, though its expenditure was forced up in 
proportion, having once sold a lease on the understanding that 

V CE. Part I, p. 3235 n. 6. 

! Part 1, pp. 159, 255 49. 

* CE. the article "Ap БУ Т. Шанга аб iklopedisi 
author stribotes itus ien ‘to бйле of, tia уфы “(ter uer e ak 
У 198-9 and 356-7) in the latter half of the eighteenth century largely to the 

doption of the mdlikder system, which, since it was the A"ydas alone who were 
cich сога M тата рине. E SUP ecu Icases, eventually gave them ^ 
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the lessee would pay it the same sum every year until he died, was 
unable to alter this arrangement and could profit only when his 
death allowed it to put the lease up to auction afresh. Perhaps on 
this account yet another expedient for raising funds was tried 
under the careful Mustafa III, in the middle of the cighteenth 
century. The Treasury then uttered shares, bearing interest at 
5 per cent, on the yield of certain revenues such as the customs 
for a term of eight or ten years, ‘The yield in question was pre- 
sumably obtained from existing contracts, málikne or other, But 
the conditions on which these shares were taken up were such that 
they more than covered the interest payable, while one year's interest 
was in addition forgone by the purchaser by way of fee for the 
conclusion of the transaction.? This experiment seems, indeed, to 
have proved one of the happier measures introduced by the ever- 
indigent Treasury; and the share system, as well as that of the 
máülikáne and. ordinary tax-farms, was still in force at the time of 
our survey. 

In arranging tax-farms of every kind the Treasury did not deal 
direct with the farmers; Farms were put up to auction by the Chief 
Treasury Crier; but before the highest bidder could clinch the 
bargain, however rich and reliable he might be, he had to appoint 
a banker or money-changer? to guarantee the payment on his be- 
half to the Treasury of the sums due to it, under the contract, at 
stated periods. Only bankers whose names were registered with the 
Treasury could assume this responsibility. An ordinary banker, 
wishing to do so, submitted his name to the authorities of the 
‘Inner’ Treasury, who examined his qualifications and if they were 
found to be satisfactory sought the approval of the Porte for his 
registration. If the Porte in turn agreed, the banker was then 
furnished with an official licence, called kuyruklu berát and was 
thenceforth entitled to deal with the ‘Treasury over tax-farm and 
other official business. "Treasury bankerships were even here- 
ditary (supposing a son desired to succeed his father in the pro- 
fession), and any suits brought by or against their holders were 
heard in the ‘Treasury courts. These bankers therefore formed a 

rivileged corporation, entry into which was much coveted and 
ad to be bought with the payment of a considerable fee to the 
authorities before a licence was granted.. The bankers, once 
licensed, when underwriting a tax-farm, had also to pay fees 
Proportionate to the sums due to the Treasury under the terms of 
the contract, both when it was signed and when the obligations it 
! Seyyid Mustallt, ii. MI Abowd Rasim, ii: 1147, note. 
A erri troen Arabis pirala Tno Aka qul monay 
4 тема жан» "bai a tal (утук trot berdi see Part L 


ir 122. 'Theáe 
were 0 called because they were signed with a tail-like f | 
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involved were finally discharged.! At what period the employ- 
ment of licensed bunkers as sureties for tax-farmers was adopted 
does not appear. In early times, when few of the revenues were 
farmed, there seems to have existed a special class of functionaries, 
called ‘overseers’? who collected taxes on behalf of the Treasury, 
but whether they were bankers also is not stated. One curious 
feature of the system was a division of the profits to be derived 
from tax-farming between Moslems and Dimmis. For whereas 
only Moslems were eligible to take up farms, the bankers were in- 
variably Christians or Jews, since True Believers were debarred 
from lending money at interest, and the whole advantage accruing 
to the bankers from these transactions lay in the high interest they 
were able to charge the contractors on the money they advanced 
| to meet the latter's obligations.? 

These bankers also profited by the chronic embarrassment of 
the Treasury in later times. The Defterdars appear to have made 
no attempt at any period to estimate in advance what expenditure 
they would have to meet In any year. [f enough revenue was 
coming to cover outgoings, well and good: in the heyday of Otto- 
man rule revenue was usually in such excess of expenditure that 
the funds of the Inside Treasury could be regularly augmented 
from the surplus. 1f, on the other hand, as was all too often so 
from the end of the sixteenth century, revenue fel] short of what 
the Treasury required, the Defterddrs’ practice was ta barrow what 
was immediately needed and to cover both the deficit and the 
interest payable on these loans from the revenues of the following 
year which they would increase by means of special imposts. This 
practice brought further high profits to the bankers. But how 
these special imposts, which, though reckoned ag ‘yrff in charac- 
ter, the Defterddrs were careful to have authorized in a. Kágt's 
court, were levied—whether by a general increase of ‘avdirid or 
otherwise—is unhappily not made clear.+ 

How far the embarrassment of the Treasury in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century was due to the increase in the number of 
persons receiving salaries from the state may be seen from a pas- 


* The fee payable by the porrdf for hee final discharge was called reddiyet 
lémeisüh (reium of document due"), Other similar fees payable ly. neilltezrmm 
and farrüfi were those called. hardi reddtye ho fee due) and. ta'ahhud 
[ёт ДЇ (contract documenta’). Seg "A. VelTk, L 101-3. This account of the 


Duci of parrdfs in relation to. mi kápa'as i$ taken from Süleymmün Südi, 
п. 20—27. | 


8х «тшнг. See note to the Kümün-nümr of the Conqueror at. O.T.E.M., 
No. t3, p. t9. 
+ So суноо, үй. 248-0, | 

3 pe nere Soa |, 5, oe e ee і. гой, “The loter work lists four 
imposti levied to cover these cits and interest payments, called ж 
Cbankers" duce), abe bujl ('premium'), gügejte (‘interest’), ond ий Н d 
(‘usury for the your"), 
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sage in the Destürü 'I-Amel! Whereas in 1562-3 (four years 
before the death of Süleymán) these numbered only 41,000, by 
1609 (six years after the accession of Ahmed T) they numbered 
91,000, So, whereas there was already a deficit of 6 million ahyes 
in the last year of the reign of Süleymán,? in 1597 the deficit is 
reported to have reached as much as 600 million? Although the 
tapping of fresh sources of revenue scems to have improved the 
situation somewhat during the reigns of Mehmed III and Ahmed I, 
between 1606 and 1611 the Treasury was again faced with an acute 
crisis.4 Moreover, between 1617, when Ahmed died, and 1622, 
when Murid IV came to the throne, there were no less than four. 
accessions, and for each the now traditional largesse, which 
amounted to more than the average annual revenue of the period, 
had to be disbursed to the standing troops. Vast sums, also, were 
spent with little effect by the mother of Mustafa | in attempts to 
secure their support for her crazy son.* Funds for the accession 
largesse of Murád IV had in consequence to be borrowed from 
private bankers and eked out by the coining of melted plate. Nor 
was it till 1632, when Murád was twenty, that he was able to take 
affairs inta his own hands and, by ruthlessly reducing the numbers 
of the paid soldiery at whose mercy the government had lain since 
his accession, to put the finances once again on a satisfactory foot- 
ing. So they continued into the reign of Murad’s unbalanced 
brother and successor Ibrahim. But after the execution in 1642 
of the Grand Vesir Kemánkes Kara Mustafa Paga, they again 
fell into disorder. "The number of paid troops, and their pay, 
were wildly increased; and it was not until Köprülü Mehmed 
Pasa, the first of his remarkable family to hold the office, was 


! Of Háccl Halife the KAtib Celebi pert in Ahmed Rüsim, i1. 177 &q., notes, 
and translation by Behrnauer in Z.D.M.G. xi. 12590. | | 

a According to Sevyid Mustafa, citing Na‘imd and “Aynt “AIL, Hácci Hallfe 
states thar rwo years earlier there was also a deficit of over 6 million, It may be 
noted thar all the figures given by Behrnauer in his translation are ten times too 
high, owing to his confusion of a silk (102,000) wrth a million. 

.5 So Hácci Halife, citing the histarian "Mi. “This figure sects almost incredibly 
high. Butif Haccl Halife is correct in stating that even under Murid IV, when 
the finances were restored to fairly good order. the annual expenditure ws atill 
av high os 606 million, the figure of qoo million for 1597 (against reveme af 
only 560 million) may well have been reached, As we remark below, however, 
it is dowbifal how far Hilce! Hallfe's figures may be relied on. _ 

+ Soe Helin, ‘Essais sur l'Histoire économique’, in. J.A., Sério VI, tom. 4, 
29, citing Nü'lmA, According to Seyyid Mustafa, on the other hand, the 
financial arrumtion was quite satisfactory down to the death of Ahmed, 


" Muptafi, deposed as Insane after a few months’ reign in 3518, wes 
restored for a year on the murder af "Young! "Osmàün IT in 1622. 
* A. Vefik, i, 522; Seyyid Mustafa, ii | "This author states that almost 


360 million a were distributed at each accession, These donatives wert 
called cifde Бобі ('иосеваіюп gratuity"). The last previous igure we possess for 
revenue i that of 2597, when it was alao 300 million, and the next supplied by 
Mácci Hallfe i» 361 million for the year 1648. 
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raised by Mehmed IV to the Grand Wesirate in 1656 that state 
expenditure was again reduced to a level at which the revenues 
were sufhcient to meet it,!. After this, up to the time of our survey, 
there was only one other period during which the Ottoman 
government was again seriously embarrassed for funds, namely, 
during the seventeen years of continuous campaigning which 
elapsed between that notable turning-point in the fortunes af the 
Empire, the defeat of the Sultan's аа before Vienna in 1682, 
and the conclusion of the Peace of Carlovitz in 1699. During the 
eighteenth century, though in its first decades the Porte engaged 
in several further wars both European and Asiatic, these were of 
short duration and put no intolerable strain on the Ottoman 
revenues; and in the course of the thirty years of peace in Europe 
which preceded the terminal date of our survey, the Defterdars 
continued regularly to collect so much more revenue than was 
needed to cover their commitments that they were able, with the 
eager co-operation of Mustafa IIT (at the very end of our p iod), 
once more to accumulate considerable reserves in the Sultan's 
private treasury,* 

Of the sources of revenue additional to those originally accruing 
to the Central Treasury which the latter tapped as its obligations 
mereased, the earliest, apart from the revenues of the vacant 
military fiefs that it added to the Imperial Domains, seem to have 
been a tax on intoxicants and the confiscated property of officials 
and other persons, whether on their death or during their lifetime. 

The attitude of the Ottoman authorities to the production and 





iA. Vefik, L 324; 50 Sevyid Mugqafi, ii, 98-99. Не із nat, however, borne 
out by Hücci Hallíe. "The lutter Jumps from 1597 to the reign of Murad IV 
(1533-401, when, as we have nuted above, he states that the yearly expenditure 
amounted to over boo million, after which it-was reduced in 1643 (the year after 
the execution of heméniies) tà shout кє million anal still stomi at t figure 
in té, POOR tà hi: figures m shown {t the text printed by Ahmed Rüsim, 
in the latter vear the deficit was 239 million, it rho it wa 154 million, ind in 
rosy 160 million, Behrnauer's translation, however, ahows two of the figures 
far 1645 ditferently, viz. coo. million (s,00€ million according to his mistaken 
reckoning-—ct. above, pas, n. 2) instead of s30 million for expenditure, and 
361 million instemi of 521 millin for revenus. Moreover, the "summary" of 
l'arbunca Abmed Pasa (dated 1e66-16553—<f, note 2 at p. 3 above) shows 
expenditure in that year as standing ot 656 million okret and revenue se producing 
5%, the deheit therefore amounting to only 7h million (1,89;—or roughly 
MS From these calculator, accordingly, ib would appear thir the 
financial position improved, if enything, in the interval between the death of 
Murda IV and the appointment of Képriila, But aa we know that the reign of 
[brahim was ano of wild extravagance, this is incredible, We can only conclude 
ная Несі айе figures, as they have come down to us, are unre шые. Cn 
the other hand, the gures given in tha Eyyübi Knün-námen for the year 1071 
bares 1), four years after the appointment of Koprülu, do show a remarkahle 
A n denne ri Faruno ‘summary’, For wheres expenditure: 
m amounted to 393 muilion ay, the revenues produ TE | Ry 

B0 thot the deficit was only 13 million LM syi, 


“1 Миңай, ii. 98-99, iii. 97-98; "A, Vefik, i. 335-6. 
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consumption of wine was naturally conditioned by that of 
revious Moslem. governments. This was somewhat equivocal: 
although the prohibitions of the Kurdn and the Sunna were 
of course explicit, they had been weakened to no small extent by 
the antinomian doctrines and practice of the Sufis. In so far as 
the Ottoman Sultans abandoned and grew hostile to the s#/7 move- 
ment that had established the power of their ancestors, they 
tended to adopt a puritan attitude to such indulgences as wine- 
drinking. At the same time no previous Moslem dynasts had 
ruled so many wine-drinking dimmi subjects ns they. Hence from 
halfway through the sixteenth century, if not earlier, it seerns in 
general to have been their policy, on the one hand, to prevent 
their Moslem subjects from being corrupted in this respect by 
their dimmi neighbours, and, on the other, tò profit financially 
from the latter's addiction to the manufacture and drinking of 
wine. "Thus Süleymán himself, towards the close of his- life, was 
overtaken by an access of piety, which caused him not only to 
abandon the use of silk clothing but also to abolish the post of 
Wine Commissioner and to close all the wine-shops in the capital;" 
and though Selim his son earned himself the sobriquet of "the 
Sot’, there are extant a number of decrees uttered by their suc- 
cessors, enjoining the Addis of various districts to see that Бїттї 
should not sell wine to Moslems; that dimm? revellers should not 
disturb the devotions of the faithful; and once again—at Adrianople 
in 1695-6—that the maintenance of wine-shops should no longer 
be countenunced.? In the meantime, however, when faced with 
the need, during the reign of Murád IIT, to broach new sources 
of revenue, the government had embarked on what was really a 
contradictory policy in the imposition of an Intoxicants Due? since 
this gave the Treasury an interest, which it should have repudiated 
on religious grounds, in the prosperity and development of the 
wine-trade. As levied at first this due was highly distasteful to 
the Dímmís on whom it, of course, exclusively fell. No doubt, 
though this is not stated, it was levied according to the quantities 
of wine and spirit made and sold by them. Presumably in the hope 
of escaping with a lighter burden they therefore petitioned the 
Porte for the new due to be converted into a fixed annual payment 
additional to their poll-tax payments. This request was granted; 
and thenceforward the Dimmis who made or sold wine, whether 


l Ahmed Riim, i 265-6, note (from the Misery of Solakside), We have 
come across na other reference to a Hamer Emimi or Wine Commissioner. 

* See Ahmed Кейк, Тиг Faárerimde Bulfarutan, 17, 31, 41 (Docs. Nos, 20, 
43, and 6s). A passage from the text of the lust exhibits the usual tone: "Since 
it definitely against my Imperial consent that wite-shops should do business 
and that wine, spirit, and other intoxicants (being a source of miulemranours 
should be bought and sold, secretly or openly, inmy well-guarded dominions -..." 

! müshirdt reimi. 
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rich, middling, or poor, paid half as much by way of intoxicants 
duc as they paid by way of poll-tax, The yield of this additional 
imposition accrued, like that of the poll-tax itself, to the Central 
Treasury and was duly farmed as one of the “Treasury Leases’,! 
The confiscation to the Treasury of the property of deceased 
officials and other persons—the practice of musddara, as it is 
called—was by no means new; it had been applied not only to 
deceased, but also to dismissed, officials under the Caliphate and 
all the succession states, both East and West It appears to have 
roused little opposition; it was sanctioned by long custom; and 
the jurists could obviously justify it in so far as it involved the 
resumption of property acquired illegally and to the detriment of 
ublic welfare; while public opinion welcomed it as a just, if be- 
lated and often yicarious, retribution for the abusive exercise of 
authority. To these already strang pretexts the Ottoman Sultans 
added another and still stronger one. In dealing with the arganiza- 
tion of the Kapi Kullari we have already seen that all the prin- 
cipal offices of the Ruling Institution were held by actual slaves of 
the Sultan, or by persons assimilated to the status of slaves.) Since 
in Islamic, as in Roman, law the master of a slave is his sole heir, 
the Treasury had an incontestable claim to interit the property of 
all persons of slave status; and it appears that when casting about 
for additional sources of revenue, tho Treasury of Murád's time 
then first began regularly seizing certain types of property left by 
eminent officers and officials on their demise.* This practice was 
cven authorized by Ránün.s It was laid down that the property of 
deceased state employees,* whether they left heirs or not, was to 
pass to the Porte,’ since normally in the case of free-born re dyá, 


* Sevyid Mustafl, i, 148. Cf, Ahmed Rasim, if, 361, note, 

* See D. Santillana, [rfifuzioni di Diritto Mutrulmano Malichita, L 284-5: 
and for the Dimdn al-Mujddarin ot Bagdad, H. Bowen, “All ita "fel, 255; 
R. Levy, The Sociólogwy of Islam, і. 129-39. The jurists were even able to cite 
en instance in which the Caliph "Umar had confiscated half the passcsalona of 
& deposed governor. 

! Seyid Main i Fa ae 

* Seyyid Мика, 1. 148. “These estates ar in the lists of sources of 
revenue az muhallefüt—'things leít behind (at death) p. | 
_ * Bee TLO,E. M., STO, p.70. Certain ordinances, of which this izane, appear 
in а section of the Adntin-ndme of Süleymiün that the editor showa ta be a later 
midion, Itis probahly later indeed than the reign of Morid I, but perhaps 
based on a Karda of hie tima. 


" an De ciheti olimiar— those holding an office or receiving à salary (or 
persion)’, | 

* Beytü"l-Mál ciketle teya "apaviyet cihetle— whether by wav of. Beyti 'I- MAI 
or by wey of residuary inheritance’, In Ottoman lince Heyra ‘Mål, 
originally signifying merely the public Treasury, although sometimes atill so used, 
wenerally meant the property ofa deceased person without heits, because all 
auch property had originally accrued to that Treasury, ‘Apaviyet (property 
ауе?) оп е other d, Team the status af "ayaba, hein other than those 
fur : the Seri'a prescribes specific ahnres in two-thirds of what a deceased 
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and presumably up to this timc in that of the Kapi Kullari also, 
it was only when a man had no heirs that the state—and not 
always even then'— was entitled to the property he left. At the 
same time it appears that, even after this date, the Treasury did 
not as a rule seize aff the pro of a deceased Kapi Kulu. In 
practice a distinction seems to have been drawn between two types 
of property so left. Most of the more successful Kapi Kullari 
contrived to amass considerable fortunes, as with the large revenues 
allotted to them they might often do without resorting to nefarious 
transactions; and if with this wealth they bought land and houses, 
these were allowed to pass to their heirs as if they had been legally 
free men. All that the Treasury seized was any coin, valuables, 
and military equipment, found among their effects at death; and 
so anxious wert the Sultans (or perhaps the other Kapi Kullari 
who managed their affairs and foresaw what might ensue when 
they died themselves) not to leave the relatives of their grandees 
unduly hard up, that when one of them died possessed of no 
property of the kind that, under this rule, his reiatives could in- 
erit, the latter were provided for with pensions from the state. 

When hard pressed for funds, or under the direction of some 
conscienctless Defterddr, nev ertheless, the "Treasury did on occa- 
sion appropriate everything left by a rich Kapi Kulu. Nor was it 
rare for a Kapi Kulu's property to be seized in his lifetime; it is 
indeed to seizures of this type that the term musddara is strictly 
appropriate. They too were, of course, a source of revenue to the 
Treasury, though even more irregular. But it appears that they 
were made as 3 rule only when the officers and officials affected 
had acquired the riches in question by Improper means or were 
otherwise deserving of punishment? 

As regards free- п Moslems and other re'dyd the ‘Treasury 
had no title to inherit their property at all unless they died heir- 
less, But since certain estates were legally liable, on this ground, 
to sequestration, it maintained in each province a Beyti '-Mál 
Emíni,* whose duty it was to impound them: It is clear from the 


Moslem leaves, plus as much af the remuining third as has not been exhausted 

in the payment of funeral exp debts, and ancien. In this passage it would 

appear merely to be contrasted with the Аер га the*way of "agtiyet' here 

meaning that af property far which heirs existed. In either ense it was to ta 

the central Treasury (ax all. Seyi '/- MAI property s did not—see the next iollow- 

pu note), Kofima mütrteccih olu, suya the Kanga: еб й Бе remitted to my 
rte’. 


! Bee, for instance, the Kánün of 1222 for the Livi of Ankara in Barkan, 
ZEE. Í 34, where it ia lnid dawn that Heyti 'I- Ml prop shall go to the 

it bal Beyi, or that of rg17 -for ihe Lind of Bigs (ibid. 19), which directa that 
it sh MM to the administrators of exiit. 





1 id M iL f * Or Emfn (or Dábir) Beyti 'I-MÁJ. 
' m Ad вош. Mal Lenina mini for Egypt mi defined in the Кйшй 
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sources that the interprétation put upon the phrase ‘liable to 
sequestration' was У wide, and that the estates not only 
of Payas and Agas,! but also of men of all ranks and classes, in- 
cluding even Seyhs of moderate fortune, were placed under seal. 
To what extent this action was purely arbitrary it i$ difficult to say, 
since it hae already been shown that there existed numerous 
wealthy families, not only of merchants, but also of government 


seryants;) and it appears to have been open to the latter to have 


their aecounts audited on retirement,* presumably as à precaution- 
ary measure against eventual sequestration. | | 
During the seventeenth century, when at various periods the 
Porte suffered more than at any others from lack of funds, the 
"Treasury sought desperately for new sources of revenue; and some 
of the taxes, the yield of which it thus secured for its own purposes, 
continued to accrue to it permanently, whereas others were 
abolished by the various Grand. Vesirs who succeeded for the time 
being in restoring the central finances to order, One of the former 
—those that came to stay—had a name that we may me n best 
translate a8 "Travel Substitute',* and seems to have been added to 
the exactions imposed on the 'levy-houses' we have described 
above, so that in at least one document these are referred to as 
Travel and Levy Houses’. The services or supplies instead of 


dior (THgean, 297-9), which iilso lava down that all cases relative to thr succes- 
wlan of the Heytg 'I- MI (m, far exemple, when the Treasury claima the estate 
of a subject who has died tntestate amd without direct heirs) are to be judged by 
the Chief Kadi in the presenco of the Pago, __ 

teg Muddi, ik óa, W 280,19, 5, 14; Garrf, iii. 300, Orr occiniona a kapia 
wee sent from letantrul for the purpose: Muráil, ti. 16. M 

à Minridi, iii 230, Sequestration of the property al à Bíli-bhandar of Cairo: 
Carbarti, iv, 6, vin, 14. | 

2 Ааа: Papa oí Dammicus hribed the Sultan to allow him to execute a 
prominent Treasury official and to scite hia property; eee Part-I, p. 220, m. 2. 

© Muradl, iv, 38. Е 

« bedel ное, ое Ае nūsdl. Nuzl (Arabic) means "what is prepared for the 
entertainment of a guest", misil *descent or arrival at a place*, In Turkish usage, 
according te Redhouss, both were used to mean *a halting stution where travel- 
leri bivuusc' or 'nrovisinns, expecially for a march or joumey’. 1E 50, thia would 
bear out D'Ohsson's explanation noted in the text below. For a previous 
reference to the uelel] nüzdl see Purt I, p. tys- This, like that to ‘amind, needa 
correction. “The tex was net levied only on town-dwellers, as D'Ohsson states. 

* wüzis! ce аот тат Арте Hefik, 75 (Doc, No. of). The transhi- 
terated rext haa sezil, but müzül, us atated above, uppears to be the correct form. 
Seyyud Muytafl, i. 161, also links the "avrid and bedeli mis together, in n con- 
лехі iulieating that they were first imposed un Otomin tuxpayers and. their 

yield first approprzited [ny the Treasury in the late sixteenth or some time in the 
severntoenth century, But we have many references in documents dating from 
eather in the sixteenth century to "atdrid; and though we are told that in some 
canes the proceeds of andri imposeil on. peasants were divided between their 
Sipáhis und their Sancak Heyit (wee Belin, 'La Propriété fonciere", 7.4., Série VI, 
tam. а, Аа Ту реш к = | 
the yield trom the first, &eyyid MustafA'a actual wards in this passage are: 
"Moreover, alin a tux wa unposed on the inhabitants of the well-guardec 


that the Treasury hod received at legst part of 
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which this ‘substitute’ was paid had apparently been rendered and 
furnished originally by the local inhabitants to officers and officials 
travelling from place to place, Lf we are to believe D'Ohsson, 
whose account of this contribution is certainly incorrect in one 
particular,’ when the “Travel Substitute’ was first exacted the pro- 
ceeds went in part to the governors of provinces and in part to the 
travelling functionaries who had earlier received the services and 
supplies it replaced. We know, however, that by the beginning of 
the reign of Mehmed ITV (succeeded 1648) its proceeds—or at 
least some of them—were being paid into the Central ‘Treasury, 
since 1,200 purses figure as its annual yield in the ‘summary’ of 
'Tarhuncu Ahmed Pasa to which we have several times alluded. In 
the course of his comments оп the summary the Grand Геі 
remarks, further, that the yield of the "Travel Substitute’ and that 
of the ‘Imperial Army Substitute’,? with which he links it, are not 
available to meet current expenditure, since they constitute a war 
reserve fund—by which we may perhaps suppose him to mean 
that they were payable to the ‘Inside’ ‘Treasury’ The ‘Imperial 
Army Substitute’, no other reference to which we have come 
across, was perhaps synonymous with another impost called "War- 
time Assistance',* which appears to have been a particular variety 
of ‘awirid, at first levied only when extra funds were needed to 
defray expenditure on a campaign. It was in due course, however, 
converted like most 'avárid into a permanent contribution, the 
authorities, ingeniously enough, exacting it under the alternative 
names of ‘War-time’ and ‘Peace-time Assistance’? as was appro- 
priate. Some support for our guess that the ‘Imperial Army 
Substitute’ was-yet another name for this same tax may perhaps 
be found in a speculation of Seyyid Mustafá,* who, writing of the 
'avárid and the "Travel Substitute', suggests that they and one or 
other óf the two varieties of 'Assistance' were taxes all exacted 
together, but that the yield of the Assistance was spent in the pro- 
vinces on local needs such as the maintenance of roads, bridges, 
! He stutes that the Tressury first mppropriated the proceeds of the dadeir 

mízülonly m the reign of Ahmed I11 (1703-10), which we know was not so. 

5 bedelr orduyu hümdsdüs. | | 
! See text in ' A. Velik, &. 332, amd Ahmed Rásmm, it z14, 222, nores. 
* imdddive sefertye. 
з indádiei hadartve | а, сл, ре A 
* Loc.cit. His argument is that the yield of ы ае апо bedeli пй маа во 
emall in comparison with what similar taxes yielded in hia own day (ullowing 
for an appropriate. decline in the value of money) that the Mayer muát in 
ractice have paid much more, and that they did to by way of the referfve or 
ariye taxes, which were spent on local wnrks. 





wi yer figure also umonj the ninety-seven "urfi impoats listed in the 
Tehálif KCardl'idi, which confirma that their proceeds were not always sent to the 
capital (see i. 94-97 and Almed Rüamm, iii. 1156, 1158, notes). Abmed Risin 
alio states elicwhere (iii. 1145, note) that the seferiye woe the earliest "urfi tax 
to be imposed under Ottoman mule. 
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and post-horses. It would, of course, have been very much i in ac- 
cordance with Ottoman practice for the "Treasury to i priate 
For itself revenues that had originally been imposed for spending i in 
rovinces; it actually did this, as we have indicated, in the case 
t de “Travel Substitute’; and the fact that the "Imperial Army 
Substitute’ was so called may show in itself that this tax was the 
replacement of another. eS e 
Among the other measures adopted by the Treasury during the 
seventeenth century to increase the revenues at its disposal was 
one that struck another blow at the efficiency of the feudal forces. 
'l'his- was the exaction of a payment in cash from all fief-holders, 
who were thus deprived of às much as half their revenues. "The 
payment in question was called “Fief Substitute’! It was first 
levied in 1650,* but whether it thereafter became a permanent 
exaction is not clear, It appears as a revenue item in the 'sum- 
mary" of 'Tarhuncu Ahmed Pasa five years later, when it yielded 
6 million akges,? but may have been one of the imposts abolished 
by Köprülü Mehmed Pasa, whose sound policy it was to forge 
revenucs whose payment was calculated to dimin ish future returns 
or was otherwise harmful to the state. It seems probable that the 
exaction of contributions from fief-holders, once it had thus been 
proved practicable, wus a measure resorted to subsequently by the 
Treasury 1n periods of special embarrassment; and it may be that 
the contribution referred to by D'Ohsson as the 'Armed-Retainer 
Substitute’,* which he describes as a special war-time levy, was the 
‘Fief Substitute’ revived under another name.* 


A particularly desperate measure resorted to after the restora- 
tion of Mustafa I in 1622 was the seizure by the Treasury of the 


i bedeli finr. 


, By Melek Ahmed Fasa—Belin; ‘Du Ré 
t Mem De TE in Régime des feis militaires", in J.4., 

а utxes (exch purse containing 49,000 hia period 

à T2. To (bedel d Ns Р P жир t 

hsson, vii 258%. Heference t0 the payment of an '"Armed-fietaín 

dait by fief-holders i» made also Si о Марш Расон MAE 
Mehmed Paga—ece Wright, Ottoman Séaterrafi, text, 117, trans, 145. ї iis, 
in the reign of Abmed LI, was clearly paid by fief-holderz who could not, or 
failed to, furnish е сорай they were ob ЫБ; ved to by i (sce Part I, p. so). 1: 

m be (ifthe bedeli timar is the sumi purment under another name) that they 

haul erased furnishing esit because of this exuction, er, alternatively, that the 

pa ment wai tiret cnaoted because they had not furnished the cebel, ‘The 

references to the bedeli timar supyest, it ia true, that it wan a general levy on 
fiel-holders made without ftgard to the fulfilment of their obligatione, But a 
yield of only 6 million midi if in fact us much ax half the revenue of tho fiefs 


d wes exactel, wauld account for only a very emall number of Беба. The 
redes of et and zi nes ranged. yii bv noted, from: apr to бо, 
a year; so that even if we take 5,560 akpes a1 an a ield (since 
of fiefs yielding less than 4,000 akper a year were t Cer а а to 
ae Le сеи), 6 million would account for hall the revenues of only just 
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surplus yield of the Awkdf." But this, like the imposition ten years 
later by a Grand Рез оѓ special cx contributions called ‘Boot, Fowl, 

and Barley Money’, appears to have been only temporary. A 
number of unspecified new taxes were again imposed after the 
defeat of the Ottoman forces before Vienna in 1683, but were 
abolished by Köprülü Mustafà Pasa, during his one year's tenure 
of the Grand. Fezfrate, only to be revived for a while by his suc- 
cessor Owing to the steep decline in the value of money since 
the sixteenth century, on the other hand, KGpriilii Mustata quite 
justifiably raised the rates of the poll-tax contributions.* Under 
his régime, moreover, the tax on tobacco, apparently imposed 
earlier, was first farmed asa "Treasury Lease’) and if not by him, 
at least under Süleymán II, the Sultan he served as Grand Vesir, 
a tax, called “Innovation Due’, of 8 akges for Moslems and 10 for 
others, was imposed an every "орда of coffee imported into Istan- 
bul? The Greek community had taken to drinking coffee as carly 
as the reign of Süleymán the Magnificent, when, in an engaging 
couplet, a poet linked this new fashion with that monarch's. sup- 
pression of the wine-shops to which we have referred;* but it does 
not seem to have been generally adopted by Moslems till near the 
end of the sixteenth century, at about which time the smoking of 
tobacco in margiles also became common. The ‘Ulemd were much 
exercised at the spread of these indulgences: The Sacred Law 
naturally contained no doctrine on the subject; and, the Gate of 
Interpretation having been shut, they were at a loss. This did 
not prevent them from expressi ing their views with much vehe- 
mence, however; and several Sultans—notably Muràd IV Wis 


* Belin, "Esis wur l'histoire éconotnique', in 3.44, Série VI, tnm. 14, : 
A-chronogram was devised to matk te inmuspicioda date: yubrabu iun 
(С от (бат. ure plundered')—10--6c0-- 200--2--13-39--1-- 6 -- 100 - rim 
16531 (15321—2). 
pisme paka, hitik paha, arpa poha—Belin, 306. Presumably this pisme paha 
& not to be identified with the fee of ihe same name to which the administrators 
of amhdf were entitled—3ee below, p, 171, n. 3. 
' Pea thes. Mustafa, iil, oF. Миа was the second son af. Kóprülii Med 
fe was killed in battle after only ¢leven months in office. Both he and 
Ie elder brother Ahmed (Grand Veeir im succession to their father from 1ббї 
ba 105) Were honoured with the epithet МАП, "Excellent. 
yoo. He brought tho rates into a true relation with those luid down in 
the works of eon Maud i ро rudence, by which rich Dimmi: paid Ж 





middling 24, arid tz dirhemi of silver epiece per annum. At the i 
this decree the мек (aee below, p, £o) wna worth па. па. ‘By the 
new acale, accordi perifis were exacted rom the rich, 2 from the middling, 
and t frmm the poor. "ies further Ch. AV, pp. 253-4, below, 
; See Encvelo in of Islam, art. bos ds * bidar rernm. 
? Abmed Risim, ti, Hi os note. 


* Humlar en em MAE tan Tüm mey 
Ki у, Басе, Мт ^, зетін, Mey (ийге: miu") 
irse ced qi an is empty: wine exiats no more! 
Tou, coffee, have enslaved sl d Behold, fortune, behold!’ 
Abimed Riim, i 265, note. 
B se] D 
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being himself addicted to wine, closed all the coffee-houses and 
forbade the smoking of tobacco—uttered decrees of prohibition, 
These proved of no lasting effect, however, and, as in the case of 
wine, the government eventually decided to profit from such sad 
aberrations by taxing both products as we have indicated.! The 
Innovation Due' on coffee figures as a separate item in. D'Ohs- 
son's list of revenues? ‘The tax on tobacco, on the other hand, is 
no doubt included by him in the yield of the dc 

During the eighteenth century the yield of the market and 
weighing dues, which, as we have shown, ariginally accrued every- 
where to the /htisdb authorities, also came in many places to be 
collected by tax-farm for the Central Treasury." Presumably the 
local needs these taxes had been instituted to meet were still met 
from these funds, and only the-surplus was expendable centrally, 
the tax-farmers' contracts allowing for such local disbursements 
and guaranteeing the Treasury a fixed annual contribution— 
though this is nowhere made clear, But, apart from certain items 
in the summary of Tarhuncu Ahmed Pasa, of whose nature we 
have no further information,’ and a special ‘Innovation’ mentioned 
by D'Ohsson as being levied in his time at Smyrna on raw and 
spun cotton and on wax," these and the foregoing seem to be all 
the sources ef revenue on which the Central Treasury was ever 
able to draw—except for a contribution of apparently rather a 
special type, called the ‘Sheep Number’? about which we possess 
considerably more information. 

The ‘Sheep Number’ is not to be confused with the ‘Sheep 
Custom',* as from the similurity of their names in Arabic they easily 
mer be. Whereas the "Sheep Custom' was a feudal tax, collected 
and spent everywhere by the ‘landowners’, the ‘Sheep Number’ 
was levied only in Rumelia and had as its object the supply of 
mutton to the Palace and the Army. ‘The sheep in question were 
originally raised by ocaks of registered shepherds.” These are men- 

3! Cf. p. 7 above. 

! Sevvid Musafá, iii. 98, Cf, L'Ohsson, vii, 238, where they are called 
AUTRE s Os sch let ta thea ‘of Tarhuncu Ahmed P 
namely, the bedcli topu hiimdyin’, “Imperial Canon Seluia ee Rol 
mu dcenet Assistance Substitute’, nnd the edelt s^. All three were presumably 
payments in beu of same services for the аг of which certain in- 
dividuala, of &cukr, were exempted from some taxation, Im the first case the 
service Was clearly for the artillery, perhaps the furnishing of supplies to the 
foundry; but whut ‘assistance’ was denoted by the second we cannot guess: 
arid a for the third, rdyi' in Arabic can mean either ‘what is bruited ubrosd' or 
‘comman to those who have rights in an inheritance nat yet divided’, | 

ipia Ma dure ui ане атта an 

* Called. celeb-hkeyaw, *drovers! (from. Arabic exa. “ап Ачы ш, ны 
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tioned in various sixteenth-century documents,' from which it ap- 
pears that, on the one hand, this sheep-raising was an attractive 
calling, which “Askeris other than those enrolled in the ocaks had 
to be restramed from adopting, and, on the other, the numbers of 
hoth the shepherds and their flocks were apt to sink below the 
established total. As in many otherfields, the original arrangements 
were altered as time went on, so that, instead of actually supplying 
sheep, the shepherds made the Treasury annual money payments 
in lieu, In order to raise the necessary cash the shepherds pre- 
sumably sold their flocks to local butchers, while the Treasury, we 
know, had by the middle of the seventeenth century taken to using 
the money thus placed at its disposal for supplying the government 
butchers with funds wherewith themselves to buy the sheep re- 
quired for the Palace and Janissary kitchens: Hence it is that in 
both 'Tarhuncu Ahmed Pasa's statement and that of the Eyyibi 
Künün-námesi we find as an item of revenue the yield of the tax- 
farm by which this contribution was then collected. Although 
differently designated in the two documents, it is evidently this 
tax-farm that js referred to in both, since it produced almost 
exactly the same amount in the two years in question.* The sums 
paid to the butchers, however, were far less than the yield of this 
farm—only just over two-thirds according to the first document,? 
and fess than half according to the second.* ‘The surplus was ap- 
parently applied to general expenditure—which no doubt explains 
why this ‘substitute’ payment was instituted, and also, if it was 
typical, why the whole substitute system was so welcome to the 
‘Treasury. As late as D'Ohsson's time the ‘Sheep Number’ still 
figured in the list of items composing the central revenues. But 
it had by then apparently developed into a general tax on sheep 
from which only ' Ulemá, Janissaries, and Emírs possessing fewer 
than 150 were exempt. By this time also the name originally 
applied to members of the Rumelian ocaks responsible for supply- 
ing the animals required by the government had Ба оао са 
to the 'farmers' who undertook contracts for the collection of the 
substitute tax.7 
E to a market for sale", and Persian Adddde, meaning (here) ‘to drive"}— 
or cleb for thort. 
| See Abmed Reftk, 8-10, 13, 23, 25. vac 
ZSA. Vefik, L328; Ahmed Rinim, n. atg and a24, notes _ | 
* By ‘Tarbuncu the item ix culled ealébkegon afndmi mdi, "Drovera! Shoep 
Money", and in the Eyyihl Kánün-mámeri mubdta'ud kolo, “Sheep 
Farm ооданы ШИ items in the latter being shown according to the 


Paparin of the Finance Office to which the pavments in question were 
maide, 

: ^d "purses" (aee below, p. 48) in the earlier and 395 in the later. 

: 153 purtes—ibid, 222, note, 


* 139 presi т bid. 236, note. 
' Bee D'Ohsson, viL 239. 
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. Special arrangements for the supply of other foodstuffs to the 
Court, the army, and the people of Istanbul were also in force. 
Thus, the peasantry of certain districts! were bound to send fixed 
quantities of wheat and barley yearly to the capital. These were 
bought by agents? appointed by the Barley Commissioner! at a 
very low fixed price; and in later times, when the discrepancy 
between this price and that obtainable for grain in the market 
became very great, if not from the first, when for any reason the 
total supply registered as heing due from any district was not in 
fact exacted, the inhabitants were bound to pay these agents the 
difference in cash between the two prices on such grain (within 
the government ‘quota') as they sold locally." ‘This practice is 
characterized by a modern Turkish writer who describes it’ as 
‘pure tyranny’, It seems probable, however, that originally it 
differed but slightly fram the system we have described, whereby 
‘levy-houses’ of various types furnished supplies. and services 
free in return for an exemption from some taxation—the difference 
in this case being that a fixed price was paid for the supplies; 
and that if the farmers in question suffered intolerably from 
the rapacity of the agents, as in the eighteenth century they un- 
doubtedly did, this was due less to any intrinsic injustice in the 
system than to its unbridled abuse.® 
In the eighteenth century, if not earlier, the governtacnt came 
to experience considerable difficulty in maintaming supplies of 
foodstulfs adequate to their consumption in Istanbul. For there 
was then a continual influx into the capital of desperate peasants 
who had been зо plagued by the illegal exactions of local func- 
tionaries, and disheartened by the anarchy into which most of the 
provinces had by then declined, as to abandon their holdings and 
t Мем! coantal, on thc shores of the Blick and Aegean Sens, 


rJ mubádya'ad, "wholesale purchasers, Froma Arabie muha T, 'a con- 
tract of sale’. 
! The ae Emini—see Part 1, p. Bg: 
, Dayyid. Niagala, Bi, 104. * "Ogmin Nürl, 771. 
` Iti true that no mention ts made of the exemption from any taxation of the 
farmers who grew the erips concerned; arid it may he that they were not an 
an 'avárid-hane fpoting, but had originally been offered a fair ice, which woe 
not adjusted ae proces tose. But the faet af their beirig obliged to hand over to 
iho emate whatever profits they might make on erops sold in the open market 
above the fixed price instead al Dry ihe сїз ®ъшргелї that they were tr F tered 
ня "dikerid bound to perform a regular service in exchanye for some privilege, 
and were conmecuenty entitled only to & fixed return on the crops they grew for 
atate consumption, though ihey were presumably at liberty to pocket the whole 
price of such ctops as they might grow above the government ‘quot’. In the 
terminology of the. Décdn these ‘quota’ supplies were named mukdvese dahd ‘in, 
Comparison Provisions'—perhaps because the quantities forthcoming | : 
each district were checked agninst the registers. That the system had given rise 
to an intolerable oppression was at length et one, Seong the terminal date 
Жү when in 1776 it was ubolished by e (see "Ormán Nüri 
. Cit 
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seck their fortunes as porters, boatmen, or artisans, in the great 
city. Repeated attempts were made to prevent this migration, 
which not only upset the good order of the guilds at the capital, 
but also itself reduced the growing of crops and the preparation 
of other supplies in the provinces, ‘This reduction in tum, apart 
from enhancing local prices (to as much as five times those offered 
by the government agents), resulted in a deflexion of supplies from 
Istanbul to areas where they were short; so that, for example, a 
fermén to ће Кай: о various ports at which corn for Istanbul 
was loaded, promulgated in 1730, threatens the direst penalties for 
the future dispatch of ‘one grain’ to Anatolia or other eyálets 
instead of to ‘my Threshold of Felicity'.! On the other hand, we 
have come across no record of the use by the Central Treasury for 
general purposes of ‘substitute’ payments made by peasants bound 
to supply corn at the fixed price, when instead of so doing they 
sold locally and paid the agents the difference between the fixed 
price and whatever they were able to obtain. It may be that the 
funds forthcoming from this source were spent by the Barley 
Commissioner on supplies from other sources direct. 


ll. THE ARAB PROVINCES 


Having thus described, as far as we are able, the taxes and dues 
exacted from the Sultan's subjects, and the methods by which they 
were collected for the benefit of the Central Treasury and the other: 
agencies of government, we may now supplement this description 
by examining the working of the system, aa seen from the stand- 
point of the Arab provinces. : | 

The organization set up by the Ottoman Sultans in these pro- 
vinces departed more in detail than in principle from the tradi- 
tional system of their predecessors. Each eydlet formed a separate 
and self-contained unit; out of its revenues were paid ite own 
administrative and military expenses; and a fixed annual sum was 
laid down aa the share of the Imperial Treasury. In special 
circumstances (as, for example, local military operations) a pro- 
portion of the amount due to the Porte might, with permission, be 
deducted to meet extraordinary expenses, but no instance appears 
to be recorded when the Porte made a contribution to the expenses 
of a provincial government from its other revenues. In addition to 
the tribute payable in money certain provinces were required also 
to furnish products in kind for specific purposes. ‘The system was 
thus, in essentials, one of exploitation of the provinces for the 
benefit of the Imperial Court, "Treasury, and army, offset in part 


* Ibid, 769 sq. Cf. Cevdet, і, тоб. 
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by the obligations of external defence and maintenance of the 
Islamic religion. The maintenance of internal security, on the 
other hand, was the business of the provincial administration, 

The study of the Adniins, and artcularly of the künün-náme or 
"Regulation' of Egypt! shows that while the Ottoman legislator 
was concerned to protect the peasantry from oppression and injus- 
fice, his solicitude was inspired not by any spirit of liberalism, but 
solely by the desire to defend the Treasury from possible losa of 
revenue, On the one hand, the Paja is ordered to furnish each 
village with astatement showing clearly the dues payable under each 
head, in order to prevent extortions by the multazims; and it is 
laid down that the accounts drawn up by the village s&hids in con- 
cert with the collectors shall be regarded as valid evidence of pay- 
ment of taxes;? on the other hand, it is strictly ordained that ‘the 
peasants may notallow any land capable of cultivation to lie fallow’,4 
and that the multazims amd Кал; must supply on loan any seed 
required, on qu^ of severe penalties, and in the last resort cultivate 
the land at their own charges.s ‘The Jelláh who runs away from 
his village is to be forced to return, and if he runs away when his 
taxes fall due, he is to be put to death. Deserted villages are to be 
repopulated and exempt from taxation for the first year. The 
lengthy instructions given to Айн: and Arab seyhs are in the same 
vein, 

If a А neglects to have inundated lands sown, ruins- a village by 

is exactions, is guilty of malversation in the levying of impositions, or 
—which would be still more criminal'—by failing to repair broken-down 
dykes in order to facilitate the irrigation of the tands, allows them to 
remain dry, he shall not only be condemned to reimburse all the losses 
suffered by the cultivators and others, but shall be put to death by order 
of the Para, and ignominiously executed.’ 

p, -anoun-Namé ou Edits de Sultan Soliman, Concemant ta police de 
Бурге, appended to Digeon, Nottwaux enmmtes fures er arabes, tom. ii (Paris 
1751), 195-373. Hammer's version m Staalreerfatsmg, LL 151—43, i5 translated 
from tha French version, which is, however, justly petiks by de Gacy, 
TRE nr 25-58. The Turkish tert тше is now available in Barkan, 

= Qn miitasins see Part І, р. 250, and P. 2t above, ond for kapiji, Part 1, 
E a Digeon, 213; Barkan, 467, р 23 (not in de Sacy). The object of this provi- 
sion was to prevent the Je infa trom demanding the taxes twice over, by taking 
advantage of the rule that m Moslem courts oral evidence alone i accepted. 

* The ordinance proceeds: "Their negligence in this matter shall be severely 
рр, ! the same taxes shall be levied on the uncultivated lands as woull 
rave been levied if they wers cultrvatest," 
: Pigeon, 241-4; Barkan, 526—7. 
Ageon, 213-5; Barkan, 376-7, 

" Dion, 10758; de Bary ou lom qe Pa RU Sah al 
(see Part 1, p. 262) who fails to rnaintain proper irrigation is 20 indemnify the 
Villagers and to be put to death: Pigeon, 239; A $ 3c. | 
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If the harvest dues are not paid in full at the appointed time, the 
inspectors and mullazims are to be held jointly responsible," and 
the multazim who fails to dispatch the required quantities of gram 
in kind is to be replaced by another ‘more zealous for the fertiliza- 
tion of our lands or who offers a larger contribution? 

The same preoccupation: is seen in the regulations for the 
Imperial granaries (sim a) and the customs. The rules for the 
prevention of fraud include, inter alia, the order that the weigher 
guilty of using false measures is to be hanged at the gate of the 
sting.’ The quantities of wheat and barley which the controller 
may dispose of locally in a good year are exactly defined, with the 
yroviso that this concession is rarely to be used to the full extent. 
he controller of customs is enjoined, in estimating the value of 
merchandise, neither to favour the merchants at the expense of the 
Treasury nor to injure them by making unjust clims. Sub- 
farmers of customs revenues guilty of imposing supplementary 
duties are to be arrested, made to restore the sums exacted, and 
to receive rigorous punishment.* "The supervision of all operations 
at the customs is entrusted to the local Kadi, who is ordered ‘to 
take note of the number and cargoes of vessels, of the valuation of 
their merchandise, of the levying of the duties, of the legitimate 
means to augment these duties, and of everything that may relate 
to this portion of our revenues’, At the same time the Paja ts 
instructed to watch over the conduct of the Addis and ‘to prevent 
any prevarication on their раг." Such regulations, together with 
the warning reiterated in almost every paragraph, against neglect 
to ‘hasten the payment in full of sums due to the Treasury’, can 
have left no doubt in the minds of all administrative officials that 
the first and principal object of government was the levying and 
collection of taxes. 

Detailed figures of the original distribution of taxation are avail- 
able at present for Egypt alone of the Arab provinces. "The total 
one 211; Barkan, 366, $ at: a slightly different version in de Sacy, i 

1 Digcon a16; Barkan, S68, fag. * Digeon, 220; Barkan, 369, 

! Digeon, 223; Barkan, nod зб. 

* Digeon, 229; Barkan, 371 foot. 

; Digeon, 225; Harkan, 370 foot (the laut sentence is missing). _—_ 

! "The following statement is based on the reports of Lancret and Estive in 
the Dereription de l'Egypte (scc Part 1, p. 25). It will be observed that the 
Egyptian figures are quoted m paras, altho gh, as ia noted inter (p. 53, n. 1), 

be para became a regular minted coin only in the severteenth century. The 
Egyptian kdnán (see p. 40,n. b below) itself uses the terri akre for the coins minted 
in Egypt, but adds that from every hundred dirhemt of silver 250 páre ( а? 
are to be struck, "D'hrse 'piecea! were locally called, not akpz, but тш аууш 
Pu E AUDI TE 
EL Zeki Omni Tari i ve Terimi / Sos tagi). 
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revenues were made up of dues on lands, of assessments on holders 
of official positions out of the proceeds of their offices, and of cus- 






toms, poll-tax, and other dues.. A cadastral survey of the land was 
made in 1526 and revised in 1550,! and each parcel was asses 
at a moderate and henceforth invariable rate. 

The miri on land was fixed by Süleymán at 70,898,598 parat 
and augmented by Md uet Sultans to 78,311,491 paras? The 
multazims were authorized to collect in addition certain fixed sums 
payable to the provincial governors and listed under the heads of 
specific services and for the upkeep of the provincial troops. 
‘These, known under the name of. kupáfiva, totalled 17,564,914 
paras. Further, the multazims were authorized to collect a sum 
арр орыны to their own use, theoretically variable according to 
he state of irrigation, and hence called fa'id or ‘surplus’. The 
latter was calculated on a basis of 180,158,597 paras in a full year, 
or little less- thin double the combined total af mëri and kuriji 
The total of all these imposts was known as mál el-hurr.* The 
miri was originally collected by the officers of the Qa'ujfya ocah, but 
subsequently by the multazims or their agents and paid in by them 
to the appropriate tressuries.5 Since the kánün itself fixed the 
ratio of 1,000 paras ta 336 dirhems! weight of silver? the total sum 
thus exacted from the produce of the land was 93 million dirhems' 
worth of silver, equivalent in the contemporary currency to 
12 million Hungarian dollars; or approximately 4 dollars per head 

! De Sàcy, L 143-7, 

* "This gugmentutinn was due to the increming cost of the Mecca caravan 
(Esteve, 396). "Two amall additional charges were also made: (i) 642,801 paras 
on account of kürekgi ('shoveller'), to pay for the removal of rubhiah from Cairo 
to the rex; (i) 1,073,508 parar aà supplement of par for the Ca'urfya ocirk, in 
return for their collection of the wri. Wher the multazim: collected the taxes 
themselves, this amount was added to the miri and paid out by the Treasury üt 
Cairo to the officers of the ak. The total miri on land thus amounted to 
82,017,890 furur, and continued to be repartitioned in the eighteenth century 
exactly ii it had been in the sixteenth, with the result that the rates of taxation 
per fedddn varied enormously from. village to village 

* The Adpyt or provincial governors were in t ' required tó &md the 
halance of these taxes to the Central Treasury at Cairo, after deducting their 
tüliyüne or gnnual alliance: de Sacy, |. o5, 123. | 
E Meaning spparently “lawful money’, from fury (Ar), ‘free’, hence honour- 

E x 

* "The charge for collection was called АЁ #Ї-ра ати! was midrd ta the 
sums due frim the tzxpayers [see n. 2 above). "hia procedure was sanctioned 
by Hanefi law, though rejected by the Safi'ts (Aghnides, Mohommedan Theories 
if Finance, 296), “The hokb ef-porfk may perhaps be the Anibic equivalent for 
t e bedeli па: on to.on p. 5o above, 

Digeon, 274; Нап, р; 186, $ 47 (in precias terms, 250 paras to be coined 
from, too dirhem ol silver 84 per cent, Bac). The Turkish dirhem xa at 
16 birdir wua equivalent to 30 grains (4-2 grammes); the Egyptian para waa 
therefore roughly the equivalent of the original Ortoman akge [see p. 5% below). 
(Chming to the depreciation af tha akre, the para at thia time shoul! hove been 
worth 1$ uhrer, und irs exchange value about 24 to the Hungarian silver dollar. 

' The Hungarian allver dollar of 1550 weighed 23-35 grammes (we owe thia 
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of the population. The majority of felláh: in Lower and Middle 
Egypt paid these taxes in money; in Upper Egypt, however, 
certain taxes were payable in kind and the grain thus collected was 
transported by boat to the government grain-stores at Old Cairo. 

In addition to the land-tax a variety of natural products was also 
included in the Egyptian tribute, such as rice, sugar, and vegetables 
for the Seráy, and twine; tow, nitre, saltpetre, linseed oil, and 
cloth for the naval arsenal.! "These do not appear to have been 
collected by taxation in kind, but were bought by the officers who 
had the duty of dispatching them from the coastal ports. 

Neither artisans nor merchants were assessed directly for miri. 
Their contributions were made indirectly by the imposition of a 
fixed mfrf of 19,445,486 paras on the customs duties, and by assess- 
ments for mirf totalling 16,870,773 paras upon the holde-s of 
official posts, "These were given leave to recoup themselves from 
certain recognized dues, many of which were borne by merchants, 
traders, and artisans.* In addition, a large number of ‘privileges’ 
were accorded, for the most part to specified ocaks, on which mírí 
was exacted, Such ‘privileges’ included the right of levying dues 
on all boats navigating Egyptian waters, monopolies or farms of 
the sale or manufacture of various products (cassia, senna, mutton, 
sal-ammoniac, &c.), the right of ha -marking silver, and other 
levies оп trades, merchants, and reeAdlar.* 

Of the total sum (116,651,727 paras) levied as state-tax in 
Egypt, only about a quarter (30,883,876 paras) fell to be sent to 
Istanbul, zs the contribution of the province to the Private Trea- 
surv” The remainder was accounted for by local Charges under 
information to the courtesy of the staff of the coin room at tbe Ashmolean 
Museum), and 93 million dirherr in the equivalent of 302 million grammes 
(4,690 mullion grains). 

' Seo ie Combe, $3. ‘ heel tneial 

* e.g. ihe Pa gisesaed at 1,625,000 parar; the eleven provincial governurs 
together at a Baines (net); the head of the public granaries at 294,332. Aa we 
have noted above (p. 9) the term eiri strictly npplied to the Treasury itself, 
hut in current use it was applied primarily to the land-tax dae to the Treasury, 
and subsequently. to other hice aa well, 
кн runim 'urflys, ie. durs authorized by the Sultans" kantar; p. = 

"wp. 

* "l'he cot ion of linen-wr s in the Fayyüm, fur de, paid dues 
ul 3606 3e per mium (Curard 39i) Bur the ni rae Paka wert 
derived mamly from the customary exaction of three years’ revenue in advance 
(edn) on succession to landed Sizdi, Gam profits on the grant of tax-farms, 
Ác.; those of the mint from the margin between the price of uilver and gold and 
the standard. content of the coimage. | 

1 Which included the right ta levy or duty on the corporation of goldumitha, 

t Liwt in Extbve, 360 sqq. The total of miri due from these amounted ta 
3,072,846 purer, The farmer of the "apice-siues' ( Emin el- Buhi, Le, of the duties 
exacted on importa from Arabia and Indin, remitted a quantity of spices, per- 
fumes, drugs, &c., to Istanbul, in lieu of miri, On the funda assigned to the 

Azeb ocak, sec Part L, p. 277, t1. 1. a = OF 

* Seo p. 17, n. 3, above. Lupfl Paga’s figure of 150,000 gold pieces is, 
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various heads, which in the original establishment were reasonably 
Just and even generous. ‘The principal heads of expenditure were 
for military pay and munitions (29,872,657 paras);! pensions to 
"Ulemá, widows and orphans (8,435,994 paras); religious services 
(13,892,139 paras);* and expenses in connexion with the Mecca 
caravan (originally 11,320,543 paras, but subsequently increased, 
together with a portion of the mirt in kind collected in Upper 
Egypt): The remainder was allocated to divers expenses, such as 
personal allowance to the Pasa and other officers, upkeep of the 
Nilometer, canals, and bridges,? and supplies for the Porte, All 
these charges were met by assignations (edmikiya) on the public 
Treasury, which were paid regularly every three months,* 

In contrast to these very precise figures, for which we are in- 
debted to the accident of the assumption by French experta of 
the administration of Egypt (and extracted even by them only 
with the greatest difficulty),£ the figures for the Asiatic provinces 
are rough and unreliable, In the majority of these, as we have 
noted, a considerable proportion of the cultivated lands had been 


however, inexplicable, As the original rate of 35 parar to the jerlff or. su/ránf 
yl. piece or Venetian ducat, the figure quoted in the text would correspond to 
approxmarcly 850,000 gold pieces, Combe (p. 3) states that the tribute waa 
pripinalis fixed at 8oo,505 durats, hut that the normal figure fiuctusted in the 
course of the sixteenth century between Boo,oco апо боо, сос, яні subsequently 
fell t 400,566. 'l'he figure of 66,026 is substantiated in a fermán addressed to 
Mrlimed Pasa (1 $53—5), quoted by J. J. Marcel (L"Feypre depuis la curquéte des 
rater, 1845, 195]: "Qu'il te ait notaire que tu dals e€nvuyer tous les ana aux 
pieds de notre étriez imperial la samrmo de 565.020 pisstres [7] pour le KJuzueh 
annus] de ton fmchalyk; &'il rest dificile de trouver dii espéces d'or, паца 
candescendons à ce que tu Soldes utie partie en pu et méme en ' parats, 
Cin cents hommes de nos vA as serunt employés à l'escorte dudit trésór." The 
later decline to 429,605 i1 expluitied by the depreciation of the para ta half its 
former value after 184; aee p. $1 below, and the table of exchange rates offi- 
cally issyecl in 4.1. 3 o2 (A.D, 1556-1), quoted by Irnàa'll Gálib, Meskühkdt 135, 
which lists the value of the tara at one-cightieth of etn gold piece. D'Ohí- 
won (vii. 241) also gives the round figure of 1,200 Egyptian purses (each of 
25,000 parat), і.е. зо million parai 
* Exclusive of the expenditure for upkeep af provincial troops borne by the 
memon nut af the Taria revenues a crete ela 20,315,515 pera, 

JE thus xum 13,109,355 edrar were allocated to üpkes moxques, derer 
conventa, and hospitals, and. (he remainder to tomba, (еза, "urbana for 
converts ty Talat, supplics ta certain sanctuarice in Palestine, and variaus 

E й llatted to the Bey of Bubayra (Beh for the 
E TOO prat were allotted to t rey of Hu Behera), Tar the up- 
keep of the canal to Alexandria and supply of fresh water to the city (Estève, 
373; Olivier, it, 13, representa chis aum 34 23,750 pimtres), 
* CI. Cabartl, fi. 212/trans. vii. 97. 
* "Au mois de juillet 1550 [Esteve] rassemitla Chez lui, sous prétexte d'une 
Каин officielle, les agens cophtew les ДЕТ enun " mutiere de 
Tepti: puis, ayant fnit entourer аа main déclara à ces indigénes que 
r liberré était su prix de la tlécliratinn ra Ф e! dinctre de Гета раа, 
Че perception, Om les retint alors en prison au nombre de cont environ, pendant 
тараба de той moi, wu bout desquels ils avaient livré leur documents”: 
Efa н 


ana e rat faire de l'expédition franjaime em Égypte (Paris, 1810-6), 
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assigned in the sixteenth century as zi'dmets and fimars, whose 
possessors enjoyed the whole of the revenue derived from the land- 
tax on their holdings and from certain other dues." But large areas 
were still retained as state domains and farmed out to tax-collectors 
oF multasims, who were responsible for payment to the Treasury 
of the stipulated mirf in full. With the partial resumption of fiefs 
hy the central government at a later date and the establishment of 
madltkénes we have dealt above 

Apart from the differences in administration arising from the 
existence of fimar: and the enjoyment by the Pasas of a large fidss 
or apanage, there were also many points of detail on which the 
Syrian and 'Iráki systems divirged from Egyptian usage, The 
main heads of revenue were; as before, miri, harác (or cízya), im- 
port and export duties, passage dues on flocks and herds of nomad 
tribes during their annual migrations, and a certain number of 
privileges, monopolies, and market dues. The miri on land con- 
sisted usually either of a fixed sum? or of a tax calculated according 
to established rates on fruit and other trees:* in certain districts of 
inner Syria it was replaced by a cultivation tax of so much per 
jJeddáns ‘The imposition and rates of tax varied as between Moslem 
and non-Moslem cultivators, the latter being more heavily taxed 
than the former, There seems, indeed, to have been little uni- 
formity in land administration and taxation, the Ottomans having 
simply preserved established usages in all their variety. — 

In regard to market dues, warehouse dues, and the like, the 
küntüns confirm for the most part the regulations of the Marnlük 
Sultan Ka’it-Bey (1468-96), only abolishing certain of the more 
arbitrary and oppressive taxes. In Syria the market dues con- 
sisted mainly of a small tax per load on goods and a percentage duty 

! See P'art T, pp. soz, 240, 

* pp. zo-21 и! : 

з Known in Syria м deymi or dimmir (Snyder), the system, as well as the 
ore being quite possibly mherited fromm the Roman provincial administra- 
изиме by Harner болонка Е ауа баттаа see (etu 
duce in Galilee. B. Lewis Ner nd. Кыр. бет fh Turkish A rehires 
(Jerusalem, 1952), 15-20. 'lhe distinction between dimai and kirm landa waa 
probably a matter of uaage. ‘The Admins prohibit strictly the levying of taxes an 
Íruit-trees in addition to dImü: (Hamrner 231), 1n moet timars a large proportion 
Ot the tation waa paid in kind (ibid. 225, 229; Olivier, i. 281), 0 | 
А a egi 9: Лига: 4o uspers (akeei) per feddán; Hammer, i. 229; gaff dues ot 

* Hammer, i, 243-6, 249-39, &c.: Lewla, ig and n. 3&. Olivier (ii. авз) gives 
an account of the Steel in the ropen if al Làdikiya (drawing s distinction 
idein e ED та оа рс ыта 
wane ks List of indie in Nablus quoted by Kurd "АЦ, Еау ei-Sóns, 
» 95 fet. мг, 1. " 
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on sales;' in Bagdid tradesmen paid a monthly shop-tax, арра- 
rently in liew of the latter* Government privileges and mono- 
olies embraced salt? and tobacco,* and (at Bagdid) stamp duty on 
fine textiles.s It is remarkable that no general regulation is laid 
down for the taxation of the principal industries, such as weaving;® 
presumably it is understood that the existing corporation taxes 
should continue to be levied, unless direct orders were issued to 
contrary.” 

The collection of the mfri was aa-a rale farmed out by the Papus 
and Sancak Beyis to third parties, who again farmed out the indi- 
vidual villages to sub-fanmers. Once a year the Pasa himself,* 
accompanied by a military force, made the circuit of his eydlet for 
the purpose of collecting the amounts due from each farmer-in- 
chief and Sancák Beyi, and, if necessary, exacting payment in full 


by Coercive measures,? 

No accurate summaries pere to be available at present of the 
revenues and expenditure of the Syrian and 'lHráki eydlets from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth century, and the various estimates are 


* Hamrner, 1. 222 894. "lhe dunes ar Damascus were 1 asper per sack of 
vegetables, 3 to 4 per loud of fruit, und um avernge of s avpers per load deposited 
in the roehiiar, 5 were taxed as follows: per horse, 6 aspers; per camel or 
buffulo, 8; per ass, 4; per sheep, 21; per slave, go; sili, per roll, 4; and s per 
cent. on market sales generally. 

i Grocers, zaspem pèr month for a large shop and. a for à small; bukers und 
cooks, 100 nipers per tonth; greengrocers and Bbutehers, тоо; ай merchants, 
144; confeetioners, 36; potter» 5: Hammer, L azs. It should, however, be 
borne m mind that these were the rates establis by Adniia in the sixteenth 
century, and that while the principles of taxation remmined the same in the 
dient thé NN! nore тан probably ET and much Че, 

? Balt manopoly at Tripoli: Hammer, i, 227-3; nt Aleppo, Volney, 8. 41. 

* "The tobaceo ан Lidikiva was held by an officer directly milrordi- 
nate to the farmer-grrieral of tobacco at. [ganbul (&ee p. 33 above). The yield 
at the end of the eighteenth century was estimated at from 509,000 to 700,000 
pimtres, the duty per kanpir being 22 pisatres: Olivier, ii, aft. 

* Hammer, i. 237; for stamp duty, yg B above. At Варо аво gate 
tolls were levied (1 usper per horsemen and 4 aspera per woman entering or 
leaving the city) and bridge tolle: (hid, 235-7. For bridge tolls and ferry tolls 
in Syria cf, Lewia, 21-22; Olivier, ti, 293, 328. 

* Exceptionally, the annual tax (5o,c00 aspera) levied on the stap-bollers at 
Trpoh is mentioned: Hammer, i 22%, At Damascus they were taxed indirectly 
as well, by requlitions for the supply of alkali: ibid. 223. “The tix on water- 
mills at klams was 6o aspera per annum: ibid. 229; Lewis, 20 (with other in- 
idustrial taxes), 

T eg- thai no tax warto be levied on fabrica woven in private housei: Himi- 
met, i, 239 (relating to Homs) The same principle applied to other exiating 
duce; thum if whens from a m Muridi, ii. 195, that a house tax or 
{шту tax euta shed by the Mamlik Sulrans was still levied in Syria in the 
eighteenth century, But in addition to the dues abolihed by Süleymán, there 
are mumetous examples of the abolition of customary dues at the instance of 
later -Paras; cf. Kurd 'AI, v. 83-54; Murádl, iv. 16r. 

* Except at Aleppo, where here was.a epecial ‘collector’ (.Muhogrl): see Part T, 
p. zo1, n. 1, and Миг, Ш. тєт-т, 

* Cf, Volney, iL. 13, 239; farming of taxes at Nihlus, ibid. 177. In "Irak the 
ux-farmers were known aa dibitr (zdbip1): cf. Rousseau, 65-66, 
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confusing and irreconcilable. In view of the large areas set apart: 
for timars and crown fiefs in most districts, it is evident that the 
amounts handled by the provincial governments were very much 
smaller than was the cease in Egypt. The following are given as the 
official figures relating to the epdlets, as drawn up in the sixteenth 
century :! 
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Moşul 1,513,134 1,652,545 41,208 



















Sehrizür zs 1,110,000 | .- 
did: , 4,286,971" 7.349.387 | 183,747 
Diyirbekir . 7,025,291 . z 
à 1,797,188 а Pn 1. ШРИ 
Aleppo „© i 7,713,021 | 15,022,819 | 250,570 
Sim. ; 6,553,650 6,337,558 | 158,419 
Tripoli 3,508,400 64th B56 160,471 





ë For seven eut of eighteen tancaks only. 


But (to anticipate for a moment) these figures in no way represent 
the revenues and expenditure of the same provincesin the eighteenth 
century. In the absence of official figures, the summary given by 
Volney may be taken as a basis, though with all reserve. He esti- 
mates the total revenue of Aleppo at between 6 and 63 million 
piastres, of which Soo purses (1.e. 400,000 pizstres)? were sent to 
Istanbul! for the ‘farm’ of the Pasalik? The Pasas of Tripoli and 
Saydá^ were each under obligation to send 750 purses in tribute 
to the Porte and to furnish provisions for the Pilgrimage to the 
same value. Damascus, according to his statement, sent only a 
nominal tribute of 45 purses to the Porte, the remainder of the 
surplus being affected to the expenses of the Pilgrimage and the 
payment of safe-conducts for the pilgrims to the Arab tribes on 


5 The furures for básr and rimari are from “Aynt “All Mu’addin-zide (Tischen- 
dorif, Dar Lehnricesert, 73-34), those of total revenue from Hammer, Staats 
еа, i, 2b5—yo, N, Joupluin, La Question du Liban (Purm 1905), oP 
gives the annual tribute figures as: Damascus (Sam), 110,557 piastres; Tripoli 
98,154: Aleppo, 142,365; but dnes not state the source from which these are 
et vi. The Agures quoted from ‘Turkish sources m Kurd “All, v. 83, are also 
coniused.. 

‘The ‘Turkish and Syrian ‘purse’ (Ais) at this time was of soo piasrres, or 
10,000 farai, whereas the Egyptian pure wae of 26,6000 paras. i 

* Volney, n. 41. His figures are usually given i7 Írancs or livres, which have 
Been обсега into plaatres at the rate he mentions (i. 189, ii. 275) of 21 livres 

ire. 

* Tt haa been mentioned (Part T, p, 222) thar the Pagall of Saydl was formed 

out of the coastal districts of the eydlet of 38m in 1660; ita revenues included the . 
EOS of the sub-farms of the Druses, Maronites, and Arabs i 
ESEE 


* Velney, ii. 63-64, 74 
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the road between Damascus and Mecca.’ ‘The Palestinian plain 
was not included in the revenue district of any Payalik, but was 
divided into three milikdnes (Ludd, Jaffa, and Gaza) assigned to 
fief-holders at Istanbul, and farmed out for 35, 120, and 185 purses 
respectively.? ү | | 

"The revenues of the Pasalik of Bagdad were estimated by Rous- 
seau at 71 million piastres, derived from customs, ordinary taxes, 
produce of the farmed taxes, annual contributions of the gover- 
nors and other officials, and the tribute due from the Arab tribes 
Basra and Mogul, on the other hand, enjoyed very modest revenues, 
and those of Basra were usually absorbed by the cost of defence, 
including subsidies to the neighbouring tribes. 

The ultimate responsibility for the collection and distribution of 
the revenues, and dispatch of the stipulated tribute to Istanbul, 
rested with the Para, assisted by the provincial Defterdár.s But 
the levying of the miri, accountancy, and payment of sums due 
from the public Treasury was carried out by a special branch of 
the administration. In Egypt (and on much. the same lines in 
the other provinces) the finance department consisted of an 
Administrator-general (Kilzndmect),° nominated for life by the 
Sultan, and a board of Efendis? who held their posts by virtue of 
heredity.5 Each Efendi was responsible for a specific branch of 

* Thid, 135... Bur rhe figures which he supplies under thesz leds, viz. 6,60a 
and 1,850 purses respectively (ie. 3,952,006 pisitres), are barely credible, 

* fhiüd. 199-209 (cf. with the latter figures Cezzár Pusa's farms o£ Cubeyl, &c; 
below (pp. 38), Several of the inland districts of Svria wore also constituted 
aa crown fief, including Ba'altek, Hom, and Hard. ‘Che two latter were held 
in the eighteenth century by the Fasar of Damascus and farmed out by them. 
From a narctve in. Murldl (i, 69) it appeurs that the revenues of Ba'albek 
included silk manufactures, 

_* Rousseau, 30; the Kurds were exempted from fixed contrilutions in con- 
sideration of their frequent militery service. But it would seem that Rowsseatu's 
figure inchailes the-revenucs of the evdlrts of Mardin and Sehrizór, then at- 
tached to Bajtdid; otherwise a rum of 15,020 purses (equivalent to 300 million 
ne is tneredible in the conditions of "Irib in the cighteenth century. Olivier 
[il. 197) gives am estimate of 4,000 purses, of which less than коо were sent mi 
tribute to Istanbul. ‘The official figure for the contribution due from Bagdi 
was 275,009 pisstres (555 purses): ['Ohason, vii. 241. 

* Mousseau, 31, 43, 9o. Olivier (i, 957) estimates the net revenue of Mogul 
= 109 Pubo Defend p I 5 1 be d hare that te 

On the. Defeterdárs see Раг Т, рр. таб, оог. Пт red t the 
dispatch of the miri to Istanbul жаа шы ivy etie аз ч Mage negotia 
ing bills of exchange on the capital; iLe. the iteal officiala paid cash out of the 
mari to the European merchant, who gave in return a bill to be canhed at stan» 
беле бн ме» I 

„Оп the Hüzmdmrcf ste Part 1, рр, 127, 136; for the Aiendmect in Syri 
]. Пету, Sommaire det Archives tergum du Cairt (Cairo, 1636), 133: Alter ses 
viewing the evidence, Deny suggests that it was one of the chief functions of the 
Rilsndmecf in M provins to keep the registers of timers (ibid. 567). 

y called Mnukdra'acdir, ie. accountants oí mukila'a:s: wem Part E 

p. 132. Murádi also mentiona accountants and "secretaries of the wakr' whose 
posts passed by heredity: i. a6; i. 135, 220-1: iii. 206. 

* See generally Laricret, 22-55, and. Esteve, 368-9; ef. Calartl, iv. g1/vin. 
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accountancy (including one for each ocak) and had four sub- 
ordinate Efendi? as assistants, together with book-keepers, money- 
changers, and other minor officials,! most of whom were paid out 
of the miri revenues.* "Their account was kept in a special script 
known as kirma, ) which was the standard vehicle of the Otroman 
financial administration, and it appears from a passage from the 
historian. cl-Cabarti* that it was checked against a duplicate ac- 
count kept in Hebrew by Jewish clerks. These accounts were 
presented by the Rüznámeci to the Paya or his Defterdár, and after 
approval sent to Istanbul. Upon occasions they were audited 
locally by an ja dispatched from the capital for that purpose. 

It appears to have been the custom that a deposed or recalled 
Paja had, before leaving Egypt, to reside in a private house as- 
signed to him until his accounts were audited and he either paid 
in full or gave guarantees for the amounts which he owed. Similariy, 
a Mamlük Emir, on being sentenced to exile, was not permitted 
to leave the country until all his accounts were cleared—by the 
sale of his property and personal effects, if necessary.* "The mutual 
claims of Pasas, multazims, and others were frequently settled by 
balancing entries against one another, without any actual passing 
of money.’ 

It would be idle to pretend that the system established by the 

Ottoman Sultans, for all its correctitude, protected the cultivator, 
artisan, or merchant from extortion and oppression. Almost from 
the first, abuses crept in; and we may be sure that for every abuse 
which is recorded by the chroniclers (and they are many) a hundred 
went unrecorded. The fault lay not in the regulations them- 
selves, but in the defective and unscrupulous working of the 
regulations by officials and tax-farmers of every degree. ‘The: all 
too common placing of private interest above the interests of the 
community, and the tolerance which the administration displayed 
towards abuses, provided they were not too glaring, loaded the dice 
heavily against the administered. 
201, an en | "The Efemdir w | a opts, and the 
Rice к еде ГЕ ыйкы Ка клара ТЫН шын: Their Ports 
might be sokl, on cnndition that the buyer was possessed of the necessary 
education and approved by the Rüznámnci. | 

: The money-changers and some of the minor officials were Jews. | 
stop tom ante Manet a нн кнн 

‘he. ‘broken’, krma being the ‘Turkish equivalent of the Persian нам 
I 12, п. 3); cf. also 7.А. a. i (1829), 379-91; Murádi, iv. 185, 13; 

brahim cl-Movelly, "La Qumeh en Egypte’, in Bulletin de i institut d'Evypte, 
half tae zr-Ba. The language used in these documents waa half Persian, 

* Caburti, iy. ix. s. In Damascus also the registers of the miri were kept 
by Jewish amih MEE Dam, wo ee DA 

* Cabartl, i, 35x/ii. 220. 

* Ты. й 176 (omitted in the translation], 
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Still more fatal to any hope of clean government was the prac- 
tice, established in the reign of Süleymàn the Lawgiver himself, 
of assigning the offices of state and administrative posts of all kinds 
against the payment of a sum to the distributors of patronage. This 
was in turn erected into а system, in which every post had its 
price, payable annually on a given date." Ina Venetian consular 
report early in the eighteenth century it is affirmed that cach of the 
Syrian Paraliks cost from 80,000 to 100,000 ducats, the office of 
Defterdár half that amount, and the office of chief. Kádf a little 
less, and lesser officials and tax-farmers werc assigned estates 
and other privileges at proportionate rates?) Such a system 
amounted in practice to giving the official or tax-farmer the right 
to recoup himself by exactions from those placed under his charge, 
and more especialiy since (it would seem) he was liable to be 
removed from his post at any moment in favour of a higher 
bidder.* 

Yet because it was erected into a system with more or less 
regular tariffs, it would seem that the purchase of offices, however 
much it lowered the moral tone of the administration, did not in it- 
self endanger the social and economic stability of the provinces by 
organizing a régime of arbitrary extortion, With the usual capacity 
of Islamic society to adapt new circumstances to old processes, the 
consequent abuses were often, if not always, regularized by their 
transformation into fixed additional taxes and dues. Thus it 
became a regular practice for a new governor, on arrival in his 
Pajalik, to. demand a 'present' of money from the towns and 
villages of his government, and we shall have occasion to note 
other examples in a later section of this chapter.* "The chief vic- 


! See Part T, fi 39°. : 

* Quoted by Lammens, La Syne, 8. 61. Volney gsserti that the mauharnit of 
пуро ран £ighty to a hundred thousand fries as "prix de habouche" t0 the 

jezi: ihat- 

Cf. Murad, i. 274: Cabarti, iii. 194/vii. £o (translation inmecurate). 

* CL. Kdnin-náme tor Egypt (Digeon, 224; Barkan, 380, $ 36). ‘Si sprès la 
concéstion d'un Barat qui autorise le propriétaire à exercer en. Egypte les fonc- 
tions d'Inspecteur où Commis de droits de notre domaine, il so présente mu 
Divan du Caire un enchérisseur qui offre d'en payer la fmance à un plus haut 

nix, et que le bien public se trouve réum à cet égurd avec celui de notre service, 

‘on acceptera les propositions de l'enchérisseur, lequel entrera dèa ce moment 
en exercice avec la puissance de- toutes les attributions gttactiées à la pluco d'In- 
specteur ou Comum on séquestrera le Barat; on interdira toutoi fonctions à 
Сей qui en ext le propriétaire, et l'on inforzmera notre sublime Porte de ce 
changement.’ 

' At Damascus, ég, the Defterdiry established a doe called halamfra, 

exacted from the holders ОР танае and tax-farmera: Muridl, iii. 211. 
. * Mich. Dam, 39-31. "D here are two interesting features about thin tux: 
firutly, that it i» mentioned by the historian only in reference to imn instmnee of 
complaint that a certain mew governor exacted too much; secondly, thia was one 
of the duce explicitly abolished (together with ‘festival dues") by the kamini of 
Süleymán: Hammer, Staatrverfastung, L 228, 230. 
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tims of such practices were wealthy merchants and officials, who 
were frequently exposed. to avaniar or demands for loans, from 
which even the Frankish merchants did not escape. The point at 
which these illegal exactions threatened to ruin the entire economy 
of the provinces was not reached until the later decades of the 
eighteenth century, when, together with the weakening control of 
the central government and the growing appetites of insubordi- 
nate governors, sharpened by the costs of their mulitary establish- 
ments, there set in a rapid d jation and debasement of the 
currency throughout the empire. Before outlining the former 
development, therefore, we must turn our attention to the Otto- 
man coinage. 


Ill. CURRENCY 
While it is no part of our purpose to investigate the history of 
the Ottoman coinage at length (a topic which calls for special 
qualifications beyond our competence), the importance of the sub- 
ject in relation to our study requires us to attempt a survey of its 
general development in some detail.’ 

From the establishment of the Ottoman dynasty up to the period 
of our survey certain foreign coins were in general use, and were 
recognized as legal tender, throughout the Empire, side by side 
with those minted by the Sultans themselves. Indeed, although 
the akre—or, to give it its full name, the akrei 'ogmáni: 'Ottoman 
little silver piece'?—was struck under Sultan Orhán,* it was not 
until after the conquest of Constantinople that gold coins were first 
issued by an Ottoman mint. As the numerous references we have 
made to the akge will have indicated, this was the coin used invari- 
ably up to the end of the seventeenth century for official calcula- 
tions, Since the akre was so much debased in the course of time, 
however, and its debasement plays such an important part in 
Turkish economic history, we had best begin our account of this 
by mentioning certain other coins, gold and silver, of more stable 
value, in order to: measure the afge's decline. 


! "The standard works which we have consulted include &. Lane-Poole The 
Cot: of the Turks in the Brituh Museum (London, 1553); lsmá'll Gilib, 
Тафт Meshükdt-t 'Opnániye (Constantinople, 1357. H./1889); the. works of 
Seyyid Mustafll (see Part I, p. 15) and Ahmed Rásm; nlso the relevant articles 
in the Turkinh Гап Аяш йн | 


and the still useful, though somewhat anti- 
фон, work of Belin, "Essai sur l'Histoire économique’, in J-A, Série VI, 
il. 


_* Of "little white’, af being a word for white in Turkish, and ре а Persian 
diminutive. Early European wuthors usually refer on this account to the ahpe 
ai an “aspre” from thë equivalent Greek word for white. According to the 
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We may take first two foreign coins, also silver, called by the 
Turks bra. ! "The sword urup is a corruption, at second hand, of 
the Latin adjective gross, applied to various types of denarius 
first coined by certain European rulers in the thirteenth century." 
In carly Ottoman times the type of grossus most in favour was one 
of Dutch or Flemish origin which, since it bore the effigy of a lion, 
was known as the esedi or arslani2 Inthe fifteenth century, how- 


ever, the esed was gradually supplanted, though not entirely, by 
an Austrian prorsus, known as the riyal^ or kara kuruy,^ whose 
weight was one-cighteenth greater. Next, side by side with these 
{отетип silver coins, weré two foreign gold coins which enjoyed 
mare or less exclusive favour in early times: the Venetian ducat or 
sequin, called by the Turks Аат? or yaldiz aliini? and the 
Austrian ducat, called by them macar altini” It was in imitation 
of one of these that Mehmed the Conqueror struck the first Otto- 
man gold coins.’ ‘The latter were at first also called by the names 
applied to their foreign models." After the conquest of Egypt by 
Sclim 1, however, they were given a name-of thetr own—erifr2— 
by which they continued to be known as long as they were minted, 
i.c. for the best part of the next 200 years, with but slight varia- 


' Spelt furuj m the Arabic, but always written with ü k in the new Latin script. 
F roms i ts represented. i in various European lanpunges by. the coin-names 
от", * . "grosan', 'groschen'. [i is animus ton fram the lust that the 
Park из ls immediately derived. 
! aul being Arabic and arifan o¢ alan ‘Turkish far "lian". Belin; 478. 
* Or ітуйг—пррагепту from the Spumsh ‘real’ or ‘piece af et 
? korg, ‘block’, here used in contrast to kisi, ‘red’, of coins ape 
brown with ix, to mean “of good standard 
* Belin, 4539-40, who, however, states that it wos only i in 1642 thüt the names 
riyál and bara duri were first used, Seyyid Munpafá's references to these riames 
seem somewhat confused. "Thus in one passage (1. гоб) he writes of ‘the 
direkli and kuris riydi known aa the на Jure Gd und kara kuruj'. ms if тА 
(having a column or mast") were an alternative name for eseti, indi bugin i мш 
a bird’) an alternative name for kara kurus. Elsewhere, owns (i 1 
writes of ‘the bara buruy or direkli riyadi, thur, App: 


arently, attaching а (o 
the Austrian rather than the Dutch coin, and refers с б aru. 98 to 'direis 
пуа". We have come across no coins to which the E direkli and kuilu 


eem appropriate, other than the Spanish pillared dollar called in Egypt abi 


midja, 

7 Le "orn. Gold pieces, bearing a flower an the reverse (whence from 
fiarine—the name) were minted at Florence in 1252, Venice followed auit with 
n ond 7 ot the same н р ut known s a 'ducat' sre 

utal of doge's coin), woo su hi t 
from ie A bir wh, ‘a coin’) 4 y а зело ог sequin (apparently 


valdiz means ildin and alim "old" (both "'urkish). The name 
wind ne ee ah ad il dar A Mae UN 


I uteri ft these coins: Abmed Kéuim, i. 4.44, note, 
Le. алтар о". 

слова to аце x Austrian ducat was ken as 
model; according t in, 428, and småt ilib, ; the Venetian, 

H Seyyüud Mustafa, i ot rob, a 


a Сутте] Hy after the tile adopted by the lust three M E 
fina, ¢/-apraf A br Ma Most n 


Noble): Belin, D I By European merchants, how 
ever, they were more frequent y designated d by the name of Sultánt. 
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tions. during the whole of this period in their standard weight of 
£1 yain or fineness, Even after their introduction the foreign 
gold—and indeed silver—circulating in the Empire was certified 
to be ega) currency by being stamped with the word sa/tha (‘it ts 
sound"). 

n the reign of Orhan, when it was first minted, down to the 
conquest of Constantinople, the original weight and standard of 
‘the akce—or "osmdné, as it was then generally called’—seem to have 
been pretty well maintained at just over a third of a dirhem- 
weight of silver go per cent, fine, Between that event and the 
reign of Selim I (1512-20), however, the are suffered a fall, in 
stages, to not much more than half its original value. From the 
reign of Selim I down to the beginning of the reign of Murad IH 
(1574-93) its value again remained stable at this new level. All 
sources are in agreement in presenting the rates of exchange in the 
middle of the sixteenth century 28 being roughly 40 akges to the 
kara kurus (foreign silver), so to the Austrian ducat (gold), and 
6o to the Venetian ducat and Ottoman gerífí.5 

It was during the reign of Murad HI that the financial crisis 
provoked in the western half of the Mediterranean area from 1560 
onwards by the influx of American silver* spread to the Ottoman 
territories also. Accelerated and intensified by this Sultan's im- 
prudent expansion of the standing army, and (it would appear) by 
à simultaneous so per cent, devaluation of the Persian currency, 
the silver content of the akçe and of the Egyptian para were in 1584 
reduced at one stroke by about half; and their value, in terms of 
the foreign coinage and of the geriff (which was not affected), fell 
in proportion." ‘This debasement was the second main measure 
adopted by the Treasury in order to meet its ипргес dented 
liabilities (the other being the seizure of vacant military fiefs). 
But the advantages of debasement were, of course, all too transi- 
tory, and its drawbacks soon became disastrously clear. "The cost 

‘In Turkish usage, 1 dirhem-- 1 Mrdf-Fa fraction, the dirhem (of 16 biráts) 
bein nee to so gruins or 3-2 gramunes. 

* Ibid. 422; 

* Though there appea ono general agreement п the details of 
this decline, он ры s the ЖЕН mney be sumunarized a follows on the 
haste of the akper preserved in the Вгіпаћ Mumeum From Orbin to Murád M 
ir weighed on an average About 18 English pruina; under Mebmed the Con- 
queror it weighed r4 grams, of about | of a dirhem; und fram the time of 
Selim T to eariv in the reign of Murüd 111 it weighed shout ro grains, or roughly 

ae an oe also the table appended to lam'1l Gálib, 506-7, and Seyyid 

! Ahmed Risim, ii. 2¢7, note: cf. F, Braudel, La Méditerrande ... 4 Гародне 


ile Plilipte HH (1949), 418. 
* Braudel, 398 aqq. : ! 
* See n. 4 above; Braudel, 410 sq., 1043 sq. the kara rose to Bo, 

the perifi to 120 apes, while in Egypt the para or meli fell to 85 to the geríjf. 
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of living went up and the troops acquired a habit of rioting which 
kept the government intermittently at their mercy for the next 
fifty years and more, led to the first murder of a Sultan ("Young" 
"Osman IT), and fatally dislocated the whole structure of the state. 

Nor did the akre ever recover from this decline. The Ottoman 
Treasury lacked the means by which the parallel difficulties were 
palliated in the Western countries, and the most that later com- 
petent lFezirs ever succeeded in achieving was its restoration to 
this level from still lower depths. ‘To add to their troubles, a 
second scourge, spreading fromthe West in the reign of Mehmed III 
(1595-1603) and his successors, alternately distracted and tempted 
the Treasury. This was the plague of false and adulterated money, 
which reduced the akre to a rate of 220 to the gerifi2 Some of the 
akees issued early in the reign of Mehmed TV (1648-87), when the 
confusion in public affairs was probably at its worst, were so 
obviously composed mainly af alloy that they were derisively called 
‘gypsy’, ‘wine-shop’, ‘red’, and other uncomplimentary names;? 
while the ‘Treasury's attempts to satisfy the troops and others with 
such worthless coin were naturally quite ineffective and the cause 
of further discontent and disturbance, As we have noted, by the 
reign of Suleyman IH (1687-91), when for an all too brief term of 
oiee Köprülü Fádil Mustafà Pasa took over the management of 
affairs, the akre, which had weighed some то grains in the reign 
of Selim II, weighed no more than 24.4 This meant that the kara 
kurus was then worth about 160 ares and the Ottoman jeriji 
about 240, in nominal yalue—i.c, that the akge had fallen to about 
one-seventh of its original value, and, because of its adulteration, 
was worth in fact even less. 

The ake certainly deserved the diminutive form of its name. It 
was a very small coin indeed, no larger than a silver twopenny 
piece." “Though seldom perfectly regular in shape, it was always. 
intended (unless some square silver pieces occasionally minted in 
the African Regencies were regarded as akpes) to be round. Mean- 
while, the more it lost value, the more inconvenient it became ns 
a medium of exchange, Some larger denomination was needed in 
the interests of commerce, and in response to this demand two new 
silver coins were introduced early in the seventeenth century: the 
para, worth at first 4 and subsequently 3 akges, and a 10-ahre 

3 "Thus ir was restored im 1666-1 to this level ly Yemigci Elasan Paga after 
falling to 16¢ tn the gold piese, and again i + K m Mars | 
Pen be the disorders referred o below: "A. Vet i dz. mara PRIMUS 

! gingene, meyháne, аЙ: "A- Velti, i, 324. 

A table officially iud [а it iste i 
a Сайы, a y ri52/169: liste the rate as 360 to the jerifi: 

* 'The Maundy twopence, half an inch across. 
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iece,! Itis true that in some of the Asiatic and African provinces 
silver coins much heavier than the ahye had been struck at least 
from the reign of Süleymán L2 But it is not clear what relation 
these bore to it, and in any case they were not, presumably, in 
general currency. However that may be, it was seen, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century, that more radical measures than 
any yet taken were needed to supply the public need for a sound 
and convenient native coinage; and these were duly adopted 
under Siileyman Il, when for the first time an Ottoman mint 
issued a native kurws3 ‘This comparatively bulky coin, though 
modelled on the foreign coins that had circulated in the Empire 
for so long under the same name, was considerably lighter than 
they, weighing no more than two-thirds of the kara битир“ 
Later, under Ahmed II, another larger kurus was minted, weigh- 


! Ir seems to be uncertain when the pan was fiet minted —cf, Encyelopaedia 
of Islam, s.v. Seyyid Mustafi, ii. 106, links it with the issue of the ro-akfe 
piece, which we know was introduced under 'Ogmán LI (see Belin, 414); and af. 
it is said, it originally weighed 16 p and was worth 4 akeer, this date may well 
be right, since from the time af Mehmed IH unti it made a slight temporary 
recovery under Murád IV, the akjr was mare than ance reduced ta mo more 
than 4 grains, and the reign of ‘Ogmiin H was one of special penury, Later, the 

ra scetna to have been debased even more than the akje, so that the ratio 
between them changed to 1 to 3; and at this it remained for perpe ui com- 
putation after the minting of akger was finally discontinued in the eighteenth 
century. 

* See Lane-Poole, p. xviii, note, and for the Egyptian para or medin p. 39, 
n.S above, Silver pieces of Süleymün minted oe hea and Tyre, for instance, 
йм аз much ss 61 and 4o grains respectively (the ape then weighing 10), 
"ras lute as Mehmed IV others minted at Aleppo and Bagdid weighed 39 
ond 45, 

Judging by the specimens in Lane-Foole and the data in. Ism4'il Gilib's Mez- 
kükár, the facts seern ta be that between the reigns of Mehmed IH ind Mehmed 
a ene the Font nt Istanbul confined itself, as regards the silver currency, 
0 the colnuge of akees, parar, and 1o-akee pieces, many provincial ETE 
duced issues that cannot be regarded as aj s or, ne , multiples of the 
аке, being for the most part on]y of much heavier pieces, of almost any welke 
between 15 and 46 grains esch, though there occur also a few coms of amaller 
Of, so to speak, medium weight, Ir та notable that none of the heavier pieces 
weigh anything like a furuy—some 360 grains at least. In thia connexion see the 


next rote. 

S This j the usual view: that the first Ottoman kurup was struck in 1099 
(1688) —5ee, e.g., A. Rüsir, L. 441, riote; Lane-Poole, xxiv. There arc, however, 
puzzling references to debaaed lruruyer at an earlier period. "Thus a kuruy current 
t 1644 m suit to have contuned z$ much copper as silver (gee Belin, 331, 
citing Hammer, History; and cf. A. Rasim, ti. 259, note); and referring to eventa 
of the following уват Мата mentions ‘clipped and low-standard (sihi) te 
kem-'ayár) kurugei! (Belin, i. Te may be that these were Ottoman mitutions 
oi forein edina, and that innovation af 1685 waa only the issue of a kuru 
Ottaman in ar irx well as in origin. m 

* It weighed 6 dirhems (about 300 grains), whereas the ewe (Dutch) weighed 
384 (about 425 grains) and the ġara hurup (Austrian) weighed 9 (about 459 
игшп), The table of exchanges quoted on p. $2, n. 5, above lists its value at 
160 wkees, Tt wms perhaps modelled on a amailer Austrian сош—а чо! of 
$nme 300 grains! weight. Dollars of this type were at any rate counterstruck a 

years later, under Mug{uia U1, presumably to au lement the Ottoman issue 
proper (Lane-Poole, xxiv, note, and plate vi, No. 415). 
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ing one-third as much again as its predecessor and consequently 
almost as much as the esed But subsequent issues. of this 
fu£rali kuruy, as it was called, became progressively lighter, till 
by the terminal date of our survey those in circulation were no 
heavier than the first Ottoman Auruj of Süleymán IL! In the 
meantime the relationship between the three types of silver coin 
had been fixed at 3 akres to the para and 4o paras to the kurup? 
This left out of account yet another silver piece first minted also 
under Sileymin IT and called, misleadingly enough,’ гоша. 
But the zolota, though distinguished by a particular name, was in 
fact, or at least came to be, no more Eom an a multiple of the para, 
representing 30 paras or three-quarters of akurug* Other multiples 
of the para, and both fractions and multiples of the Rurus, were 
also coined in the eighteenth century, so that a considerable range 
of native silver was then available. No Ottoman coin earlier than. 
the nineteenth century bears any indication of its denomination, 
however; and all Ottoman minting down to the of our survey 
was somewhat ра! and irregular, It is not always certain, 
therefore, precisely what any individual coin of those still extant 
was intended to be. All that can be done is to judge by their weights 
and what we know from documents to have characterized the 
various types and issues. 

The gold coinage also was reformed at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Under Mustafa H it was found that debased serifis 
uttered in Egypt and the African Regencies were driving those 
minted in Istanbul out of circulation: and in 1696-7 the former 
were called in and a new gold piece was struck. This piece 
exactly resembles in style, and was evidently the pattern for, the- 
kurng that was to be introduced under Ahmed III; that is to say, 
it bears on the upper half of the reverse the names of the Sultan 

* Lane-Poole wuz їз that this heavier burus ighed about 400 grnira— 
my ne ben mae ons Bath abe cuam a quie 
example, like the Austrian dollar mentioned above, was aluo counterstruek under 
Миңаѓа П. Аһте [1a kurug was called Pujrall because, like im predecessor, 
it bore the Sultan's paged on the upper part af ita reverse, "The rar used on 
coins from thin tine forward were ol the trug design (see below, p. 5s, n. 1). 

* Ahmed Rüsim, li. 2465, 166, 253. notes. 

| Misleading, that ia to say, if, us is presumably 20, the word is derived from 
the Slay root meaning ‘gold, Pethupe the Turks adopted thr word as meaning 
ce or because their zalota was aizzilur, ir ailver, to 30me Slav coin 
so called. 

* CE. Beyyhl Ми ий, ii 10б, who, however, states, what cannot have been 
the case, that the original zelota, though worth оо «Крег, weighed 7 drrhems, It 
obviously cannot have weighed more than 4$ (or, approximately, 125 grains). 

. Казни uestions thi lanation. Accordi Іей 

d PF EP i WrEsSUOns Mia g j F | 
СТАЦЬ, the pu coina atruck at Келш indie шетт 11 and Ald I1, und 
Eel ur as pramanen E arain and i rd e qa а Ба ОЧ 
by c'os grammes {$ grair is d | à ded ino 
the new fufrall issue of ар if wig jeney that wus remedied in 
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and his father in a true fu£ra,! with the mint and accession year 
below it. This tise of the fugra on gold pieces being an innovation, 
the coin too was known a5 fufrali. Down to this issue the names of 
the reigning monarch and his father had always been inscribed in 
ordinary writing on the reverse of all gold pieces, while the obverse 
had been adorned down to the reign of Murád LIT with Ње för- 
mula "Striker of that which glitters, Lord of Greatness and Victory 
on Land and Sea". The new formula, which had been first intro- 
duced in Egypt under Murád and gradually ousted the other, ran 
‘Sultan of the Two Continents and Emperor of the Two Seas, the 
Sultan son of the Sultan’! The ‘new gold pieces’ or fufralis of 
Mustafa II weighed about §3 grains, like the old рет, and were 
worth 300 akpes. | | 

Fifteen vears later, however, in 1711 under Ahmed IIT, the gold 
currency was again reformed. Alongside the fudrall, but of fine 
gold and slightly greater weight, the old ;eriff or sulfáni was 
revived. :* it was distinguished from the former ly the transference 
of the fudra to the obverse, and only the mint and the Sultan's 
accession date (1113) appeared on the reverse. This coin, at first 
called "Istámbül goid';5 but more popularly the 'chainy' (zenctrli), 
seems to haye been given in Egypt the name of funduki,? and this 
(in "'urkish findik/() seems to have become its usual denomination. 
In addition, an entirely new and lighter coin was struck, of the 
same pattern as the fufrali, but weighing only 4o grams (2:5- 
26 grammes); this was called the ‘favourite’ (zer-i mahbüb).: 
Under Ahmed’s immediate successors, "chainies' (or findiklir) and 
‘favourites’, together with their multiples and fractions, con- 
nnued ta be issued from the capital? and fujralir were apparently 
minted only at Cairo, 

The gold pieces minted at Cairo, however, of which many were 
current at the capital, soon came, tt appears, to be somewhat de- 
based.” In 1725, at any rate, when Daméid Ibrahim Pasa promul- 

' The emblems used on coins from the reign of Murad [IT te that of 
Abmed TII were пот mue pras, but anty monograma in tugra form; see Lane- 
Ber reae ысу) а бы 

! sultümu 'I-barscysi кш паа рані alculdnu "his лшн, 

* Ahmed [TI issued also preces of € and of 3 рет, 
* Because the legend on the reverse rend ‘Struck at Talàmbül" in place of the 
hitherto universal “Struck at Kustantiniva’: see Purt I, p. 318, n. 1. 

* Beesuse the nodules which fnrmed its borders showed up strikingly against 
the plain field of the fra and suggested either the links of a chain or tiny nuts, 
The Egyptian issue is, however, often culled ‘Egyptian chainy’ (misir zenciriisi). 
Se Lane-Poolo, xviti-xx; Belin, 375-6: Almed Risim, 1 443, note; Seyyid 
Манай, Hi. 106* famétl Galib, 272-4, Cabarti always calla them fusduhitr, 

* From Persian zd» ('gold') and Arabic mahháüb ('beloved" : 

*. Mahmáüd I also issued a gold piece larger than tho НАЛ, called after him. 
Muhmüdiye atid weighing t4 aizhemi, but tháa wax in lest common use. 

* "The Cairo mint wus controlled by a "Turkish superintendent (emdn dirbludna), 
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gated a schedule of the rates, їп аЁйрез or paras, for the various gold 
coins in circulation, we find that whereas the ‘new Istanbul gold! 
(presumably the 'chainy") was rated at 400 ares, the Egyptian 
‘chainy’ was rated at 330 (or 110 paras), and the Egyptian fugrali 
at 315, while the yaldiz altini stood at 375 and the macar altini at 
360. In 1735 the coining of findikis in Egypt ceased by imperial 
order, and only zer-i malibühs were struck there.* At the same 
time, the steady debasement of the silver currency is scen from the 
valuation under Abmed’s successor Mahmid I of the Istanbul 
53-grain piece at 450 akges and the "favourite! at 350.3. So far did 
this go in Egypt that in 1762 a commissioner was sent from Istan- 
bul to inspect the currency, and the para or medin was revalued at 
2 fraction over one-third of its original weight in-debased metal. 

_ Such were the various coins minted by or under the control of 
the Sultans,* Before leaving this topic, we must, however, pursue 
a little further the history of the Egyptian currency under its 
Mamlük Beys. The commerce of Egypt had long been hampered 
hy the absence of an intermediate coin between the medin and the 
gold picce, a state of affairs which necessitated the import of Euro- 
pean coins for large operations. Accordingly, "Ali Bey, on taking 
control of the mint at Cairo, struck half-piastres and piastres of 
20 and 40 medins, the latter of 41 dirhems weight, i.e, half a dirhem 
short of the value established only eight years earlier On the 
restoration of nominal Ottoman control the control of the Mint 
was assigned to the Pata an payment of miri, and the Paya regu- 
whom dutis were defined in the hdmám (Digeon, 274-6; Harkan, 386-7, 

47-49). He waa required to ruuntain the coiruge at the sare standard wa that 
of Istanbul, and paid 582,447 Barat in mirí to the Porte, in addition £n a present 
of fifteen purses ta the Paya (Esteve, 334), presumably out of the profits on the 
mint (for which see Samucl-Hernard, 406-7; also Cabarti, iv. 146—1] viii. 
318-19). The Egyptian currency is investigated in thè Derri tion by Samuel- 
Hernard, "Mémoires sur les Monnnies d'Égvpte' (ii. t, 321 8), and there are 
references also in Cabartl (iti, 352-4, iv. 313/vil. 420-4, (abridged), ix. 320), 
‘which agree in general with, but occasionally diverge in detail from, the state- 
ments made by Samuel-Bernard. The gold employed st Cairo waa supplied 
from the Sudan, Fori evo brokers (ef, Part I, p. 299). 
en 358: e: te P. n) Iamá"ti Galib, 28r, (where the Egyptian 

ан за Duted at 3:9); arid cf. Cahbartl, L togli. a41. There ià no if 
a acha a i te а aru, L. 164/1. 241 ere 14 no mention in 

* Cabarti, i. 146/ii. 9-10. Sümucl-Bernard is in errorin stating that the weight 
of the ^eequin^ was reduced about 17€7 to 2:6 grammes, 

р Belin, 455; шл) (АНЬ, таз. al 

(oco parar (medini) to. 125 dirhemi! weight (385 grammes) of silver « 

"T cent. fine: Samuel-Berrard, 383, 358. (8$ 1 ) - 
_ Por aut purposes, we may neglect the copper coin called mangir, the hame 
of which is derived (according to a note in Ahmed Ritum, i. 445) from s Mongol 
woni minkin, muming ‘money’, | 
* Cubartl, i. 334/iü 51; Samuri-Bernsrd, 133, 334... "AH NT n 
punctung machines into Egypt (the weight being still adjusted vv filing the edge 
of the coma), but they were destroyed after his death Samuci-Bernard, 333; 
345). Hie coin also were withdrawn from circulation (Cabartl, i, 371/iii, іза), 

probably because he had surreptitiously struck his own monogram on them, 
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larly sold his privilege to the Mamlük Seyh el- Beled with the 
result that the debasement of the currency proceeded apace. The 
standard of gold in the coins minted at Cairo fell from 99:6 to as 
low as 71, but the government insisted on their acceptance at the 
old salue, to the indignation of the merchants, who declared them 
to be made of silver-gilt? When, about 1789, the proportion of 
gold in the Constantinople sequin was reduced, the coins struck 
at Cairo were still further debased, in spite of imperial Јеттёп 2 
Simultaneously the value of the medin declined; by 1789 the weight 
per thousand had sunk to 100 dirhem:, and the Porte, oni issuing 
orders to re-establish the old value, was persuaded instead to 
authorize a further depreciation, so that by 1799 it had been re- 
duced by successive steps to 73 dirhems, a percentage diminution 
of 41$ in the space of thirty-seven years.‘ In the same time the 
standard of silver had been reduced to 34:8 pcr cent., equal to a 
depreciation of almost 40 per cent.5 Nevertheless, the ee 
value of the medin remained much greater than its actual worth, 
since it was the principal coin employed in both wholesale and retail 
transactions in internal trade and overseas commerce, and the 
quantities minted were insufficient for these commercial needs.° 

Our information for Syria and “ІАЕ during the same period, 
though fragmentary, shows the same rapid depreciation. In 
Jerusalem Egyptian money was current; but Damascus, Aleppo, 
and Bagdad struck their own coinage.” The process of debase- 
ment, already far advanced, was carried farther by Cezzir Pasa in 
1791, although the exchange rates remained a little higher than 
those at Cairo.’ Rousseau notes the decline in the commerce af 
Bagdad owing to depreciation of the currency, but gives no details. 

After this discussion of the actual coinage, we have still to men- 

с. s ааа EL Sora Spb ite 

ъч т Nod m Ieri 7 his year ath 
аз soe Haan tl coat d eq et a ed a 
А аата Б ажаа cered mokbilb), воо ко е ЛАЛЕ, 05 to the abd. midfa 


or Spanish dollar, and zro to the Venetian sequin. (CE. Volney, ii. 275-5, far 
the slightly higher rates previously current.) t would appear that the standard 
of Egyptian pold actually rose slightly at the end of the eighteenth century; it 
authorities maintained it at the latter figure, 
* Samucl-Bernarnd 383. з Ји. m 
soo to the 





* In 1798 the oficial rates were 340 to the Venetian кеши 
айй, го то the zer- mahbülr of Istanbul, 180 t0 the zer-í maliótib of Cairo, 
150 to the thaler, und 142 to the French 5-італс ріссе (Samuel 393; 
Chahrol, 299-301, gives figures which represent the rates of some twenty years 

t See lamAi Cb, porím. In the seventeenth century the coinage ОЁ 
д waa regarded as the next highest in standard to that of Istanbul: Travels 
of Epliya Efendi, trans. Hummer, ii. 166. | 

" Haider, i. 165; and cf. Mich, Diam. 6. * Roussesu, 118. 
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tian one peculiarity of the system of accountancy employed in the 
- Central Treasury, namely, that both the akre fest the gold piece 
were reckoned by purses of varying content.’ "These were actual 
purses: the coin was weighed and sealed up in them and so de- 
posited in the Treasury, from which the purses were in due course 
distributed to those whom the Defterddr must pay. Thus in the 
‘budgets’ of finance summaries we have mentioned the various 
items are generally reckoned in purses or half-purses of akes, 
except as regards sums amounting to less than half a purse, when 
the actual number of akpes is shown. 'The content of a poe varied 
from age to age. Under the Conqueror and Báyezid IT, 30,000 
abges made up a purse of silver and 10,000 filürft (then equivalent 
to 40 akret each) a purse of gold, Under Süleyrnán the Magnificent 
purses of 20,000 akpes were the rule, whereas from the middle to 
the end of the seventcenth century this figure was raised to 40,000 
and thereafter to 50,000, Accountancy was further complicated, 
at least in later times, by the coexistence of various уре af purse, 
namely, the Istanbul, the dicdnf, the Greek, and the Egyptian, cach 
containing a diferent quantity of silver? while in the African 
Regencies yet another type was in use, containing only 1,000 gold 
pieces.) Quite apart from purses, moreover, diper were also 
reckoned in 'loads',* which often enough were not whole multiples 
af purses, since these varied as we liave indicated, whereas u load 
represented 100,500 akfes, In a single financial statement some 
items will be shown in purses, others in loads, and yet others 
again in akees.5 No doubt the clerks of the old kalems found these 
variants as easy to manipulate as we our pounds and guineas, 
florms and half-crowns. But when it is considered that their 
special notation* has not yet yielded up all its secrets, it will be 
seen that a finance account of the ancien régime 18 often more than 
a modern student can wholly unravel,? and in any case requires 
the reduction of purses and loads to akges before even the figures 
take on an intelligible appearance, 

"Rir, Irom Arabic Ads (cf. Part 1, p. 123, n. s) was the usual word: but parra 
(nlo Arabic) is sard to have been usod in eariy times for purses af gold cuins 
[see Ahmed Rüsim, i, 113, note), Hetice the designation of the official placed 
in charge of the presents sent annually by the Sultana to the Serif: of Mecca: 
gurra Emin, Pune Commissioner’, 

! D'Ohison gives particulars of the luat three. “The purse most used in his 
day was the Greek Ми: Ria?) containing goo kurujer (equivalent to bo,o00 
ayer), The ditüni contained 416ў ты i Luise tà 50,060 akre or half a 
yük—3see below). The урип (Atrei МН used only in that country, con 
tained bac kuruses (equivalent to 2,000 paras: see above, p. 45, n. 3). 

? Alimed Rásim, loc. cit. + yik (Turkish). 

! earn the "summary" of the Eyyilt E nün-náimrri in Ahmed Йал, H, 225 9q., 

+ Ene see p. 47 above. | 
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Thus there remain some dark gaps in our knowledge of both the 
fiscal and the finance systems of the Ottoman state. From the 
information we possess, however, it is clear that the fiscal system 
was well shaped for the task it was originally created to fulfil. 
Although, like the whole Ottoman polity, it was mainly derivative, 
the rulers who first adopted it modified it intelligently to suit such 
features of the Ottoman state as were unlike those of its Moslem 
models. ‘The system broke down chiefly owing to the coincidence 
of the depreciation of silver at the end of the sixteenth century with 
the growing corruption of Ottoman institutions, and was indeed 
exaggerated by the frantic efforts made by Grand Vezírs and 
Defterdárs to adapt it piecemeal to circumstances unforeseen when 
it was framed, For the most part, no doubt, these functionaries, 
and the Sultans they advised, were quite incapable of foresecing 
any but the most obvious consequences of such new measures ав 
they might put into operation. It was probably fortunate for them 
that the prestige of traditional practice was strong enough to cir- 
cumscribe their innovations within narrow limits, Uninstructed 
in economic principles as they were, they could only modify the 
rules of thumb they worked by in ways that promised immediate 
advantage. But if, in their ignorance, they had strayed farther 
from the traditional path, it seems probable that they would have 
fared even worse than they did. 

It is extraordinary, however, that the central government seems 
to have made no attempt to revise the schedules of taxation except 
in the minor features that we have already noted.t| Whether this 
is to be ascribed to respect for the established Admins, or to the 
advantages accruing to the officers of the administration from the 
practice of tax-farming while the schedules remained at their old 
rates, it by no means follows that the dues and taxes actually 
levied upon the subjects remained stationary, ‘The omissions of 
the "Treasury were duly ‘rectified’ by the provincial authorities. 
Since the fullest information we possess as yet on this subject 
again relates to Egypt and Syria, we shall proceed to describe the 
actual situation in these provinces as it developed in the course of 
the cighteenth century. 


IV. EGYPT AND SYRIA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


In Egypt, from about 1700 or perhaps somewhat earlier,* the 
‘multazims had made a practice of exacting additional sums from 

' See pp. 26 agg, above, and ef. Mugyaii Akdag in Belleten of thë Türi 
Tarh Kurumu, vol, riL pt. $1, p- 540.. | | ow А 

? Lancret, 337, states that the practice ‘is not well attested before 17607; 
Estéve, 310, that ‘it goes hack to a very distant date’, 
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their cultivators, ostensibly to meet various charges or to stabilize 
the customary ‘presents’. These, collectively termed mudáf ('sup- 
plementary'| and afterwards *old barráni", become in course of time 
a regular charge. But during the later decades of the eighteenth 
century the growing needs of the multazims led to the multiplica- 
tion of further charges, collectively termed *new hbarráni".! Simi- 
larly, the provincial governors, especially in the time of “Ali Bey, 
began to augment arbitrarily the Auptifiya dues. ‘These additions 
were consolidated about 1775 as a new tax, hopefully termed 
‘removal of wrongful dues’ (raf* el-mazdlim), but only a few 
years later a second tax was instituted, the provincial taxes being 
nearly tripled in consequence? The Ottoman Kaptan Pasa Hasan 
attempted in r786 to abolish the additional taxes but was unable 
to do so, with the result, as the historian Cabarti remarks, that 
these taxes, hitherto surreptitious, now acquired a kind of legality.? 
A parallel increase in taxation is recorded in Syria, where in the 
course of the century new taxes were devised to meet financial 
deficits and the cost of buying farms. 

This augmentation of the taxes is certainly explained, to a large 
extent, by the steady devaluation of the coinage. The dollar in 
the middle of the century was worth, in Egypt, 85 paras; by 1798 
it was worth 156, Rapid as the increase in taxation was, it could 
not keep pace with this fall in money Values, and Estéve calculates 
that the total sums due by taxation in 1798, although almost 
double the amount established in 1526, fell short of the real value 
of the lutter by about 25 per cent.’ ‘The fault thus lay not in the 
raising of the taxation in itself, but in the failure of the Ottoman 
administration to regularize the Increase, so leaving it to the indi- 
vidual action of the governors and multazims. 

In so far as these taxes were regularly levied, however, they were 
less destructive in their effects than the abuses of the second order: 
the arbitrary impositions to which the cultivators were exposed. 

“Since [the register] does not include the so-called incidental and 
Wir FM CE Sei d prim ir E Feb a ndr ок 
ret e atita oier venei, ree о тайа бе he i 
old barráni, 47,350,673 parar; new barrel, 43,718,849, ett 30i AS 

- Esthve, 305: cf. Cabartl, ii. 8jliv. 127-8 (translation inexact). "The raf’ e- 
mapili amounted to 16,274,839 paras, and the second. Tax ( fardat #-tabetr, 
tue for exemption’, ie. from uvuniat) to 7,96,1 } Paras, pli a charge for 
collection amounting t 8,044,547 фата. It should be remembered that each 
Hey held t government of the sume province for one year only (Lancret, 24H). 

, Kurd "All Dira M Sd d x He notes alsa th кыне ith which 

wners failed to pay their dues at thí pea 1100 е Ёгесоепеу with whic 
res ha dna Pod te ce a 
те. 520—1. | 
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customary expenses, nor those which, being levied hy the military, were 
not even inserted on the assessment-sheet drawn up for each village, 
and since almost every year the tyranny of the bey, the greed of the 
multazim, the needs of the government and the rapine of the Arabs 
raised these to an amount às кеш that constituted by the sum of the 
regular taxes, it is easy to reconcile what we have said on the moderation 
of the written impositions with the oppression and misery which in fact 
overwhelm the cultivator of the most fertile soil in the world,'! 


The Adgifs, or lieutenants of the Beys, were constantly an tour of 
their provinces with their Mamlük attendants; and many villages 
were under the direct supervision of resident Ká'im-makáms, who 
were theoretically paid by the Bey but forced the peasantry to 
furnish most of their requirements. Moreover, from the time of 
Ali Bey onwards, few years passed without the levying of extra- 
ordinary contributions from the villages to meet the expenses ol 
the military armaments and constant warfare between the Beys-3 

While the peasantry doubtless suffered more severely from these 
exactions, the artisans and merchants of the cities were by no means 
exempt from similar abuses. It is probable that down to the time 
of "Ali Bey in Egypt, and of Cezzár Paga in Syria, the close associa- 
tion of the artisans with the ocaks gave them a certain measure of 
protection, But with the change in the composition of the military 
forces? this guarantee ceased to be effective, and the chronicle af 
the last thirty years of Mamlük rule is filled with accounts of the 
seizure of goods, animals, and money from merchants and artisans 
of all classes, with or without pretext. It is unnecessary to insist 
on the opening which the complicated system of recognized dues 
afforded for all kinds of unauthorized exactions, especially as these 
‘privileges’, like most other sources of revenue, came in course of 
time to be concentrated in the hands of the rich and powerful 
Mamliks. The continual increase of monopolies and duties is at- 
tested also by the fact that a large number of these did not carry a 
liability to payment of míri on the proceeds, and were, therefore, 
presumably established arbitrarily after the regulation of 1526; 

l Estève, 321. He notes, however (p. 323), that the peasantry of Upper Egypt 
were far less affected by these abuses than thoee of Middle and Lower Egypt. 

? Laheret, 249; cf. Chabrol, 317, und for the exactions of the collectors 
Caharti, ii. 179/v, 70-71 and parmi The same in Буги: Volney, ii. 262-4. 
sec ulso in. Kecuei] de Firmunz Jmnpértaux. Ottoman, Sommüuirer (Cairo, 1934), 
a fermán (No. 10) dated 1191 (1777) ordering a judicial process agatnat : 
Kágf of Garbiysa for exactions from the peasantry. а р 
,? eg. in 1771, Cabard, i..574/ül. 93; 1777, li. 15/1. 261; 1732, 1i. та[Ййт. 100 
(inaccurate); 1787, ii. 124/V. 11; 1798, ti. 173[v. $6, Kc. А Te tax levied for 
the marriage of Ibrühim Bey’s daughter: ii, 227/v. 158. Cf Volney, ii; 117: 
the religious of 'l'erra-Santa, who farmed the taxes of Nazareth, were forced 
fo pay a present of 1,500 piastres each time Zhir al-"Orar married a wife, *et 
il avmt aoin de se murier presque toutes les semaines’. Cf. abo B. Lewis, 
Nota and Documenti, 20. 

* See Part 1, pp. 224, 229. 
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of these the most important was the salt monopoly, with which was 
united 'an infinite number" of duties on edibles, animals, &c., at 
village markets,’ 


It would be impossible [writes Estéve] to cite a single branch of in- 
dustry or of consumption which was exempt from similar and ana- 
logous duties... . “The multazims, the Beys, the Serddrs and Абаз 
holding local military commands, and the tax-farmers, all multiplied 
them in the districts under their authority as often as they could find 
occasion to do so. From this arises that confused complication which 
leaves so few means of distinguishing the charges im on the Epyp- 
tians by one or other of these parties, ... In general the merchant and 
the cultivator were halted at every step by burdensome fees," 


Our sources even allow us to trace in outline the successive stages 
by which an original avanza, or at times even the simple payment 
of a gratuity, became established as anew regular imposition by the 
sheer force of precedent; 

Leaving aside for the moment the growth of monopolies, it 
would appear that the extortions and forced loans from the mer- 
chants* would not have proved so ruinous in themselves had they 
not been accompanied by an ignorant and prasping policy in regard 
to customs duties. Shortly after the middle of the century the 
administration. of this department became markedly more oppres- 
sive. ‘he farms of the customs in Egypt (and probably also in 
Syria) had hitherto been held by Jews, who paid the appropriate 
mêri on their offices. "Ali Bey broke with this usage by granting 
the farm of the Egyptian customs to a Syrian Christian, Hanná 
Fahr,* and it was henceforth held by Syrians® until the last eight 


" Estive, 363-4. "Tbe multazim also imposed à duty known as homila on the 
articles consumed in their villages (ibid). "l'hese dütizs were, at least at the end 
of the eighteenth century, farmed out annually by auction (Cabarti, iii. ТОЙ. 
152), which in 1801 realized a вит of 18,503 purses (45,000,000 puras): Cabard, 
ui. 191, 152/vii. 40, 45... At Medinet el-Faseüm the mar. wes were farmed for 
140,059 parar arid the farmer netted r70,0co parar by a regular turiff on all gooda 
exposed for sale (e.g. ten para: per urdebh on wheat) except apun cotton amd 
Inbrics, the durs paid by the corporation of wesvers (sce p. 41) apparently 
sappig ан uon quer pm (Girard, PE j 

, Estevo, ты; ch Volney, ii 4x (auugmios on 1 corporations at Aleppo). 
On the ‘privileges’ ofthe Agar at Alexandria ace Olivier, ti. 10-11. | 

,. Mavary (Eng. tr. 25, i 119, 189: exaction of m new tux from European 
visitors to the т! in return for protection spuinat beduln tribesmen; 
Cubarti, ii. 179-8o|v, 71: extahlishment of an imposition on river-borne truffe: 
Olivier, ii. 224: imposition of road toll and entry dues оп Frank merchants in 
the coast towns of Syria. | 

* See оп these, e.g. Cabarti, i. 309; iL 50, 73, 123, 123; lii. 15; iV. 82, 103, 
250, 254. 

! See Part T, p. 311. 

* Estive, 550; сї. Volney, i. 190. In r28z the атту? paid by the Syrian 
farmer of the customs Was 1O00 pumes (ibid, 1E), and in 1784 TE 
farmed the customs of his province for the same sum Gbid. b. 278). 
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or so years of Mamlik rule, when Murad Bey took óver the cus- 
toms administration himself and ran it by means of agents at the 
ports," "The duties and export charges at once began to rise, and 
although the stimulation of commerce during the short reign of 
"Ali Bey temporarily offset this? during the twenty-five years that 
followed the merchants of Egypt were gradually stripped of both 
profits and capital, and sea-borne trade inevitably declined In 
the interior, moreover, caravans found themselves exposed to a 
succession of unauthorized and vexatious tolls,* apart from the 
‘presents’ exacted by Beduin chiefs. 

These abuses affected the European merchants scarcely less than 
Ottoman subjects. In Egypt the French consuls had until 1730 
enjoyed (at a price) the support of the Janissary ocak, but under 
the later Mamlik Beys the avaniay to which ne ere subjected 
increased steadily in number and magnitude The English mer- 
chants withdrew altogether from Egypt in the last third of the 
century, Moreover, their Levantine competitors in the European 
trade gained a strong advantage through the control of the customs 
by their fellow countrymen and by the influence which they were 
able to use with the Beys.” The government of Murád Bey brought 
matters toa head. "The French merchants were practically assimi- 
lated in status to Ottoman subjects and exposed to such extortions 
that within à few years their trade was brought to the verge of 
min? In Syria conditions were no better. ‘The European trade 

.* His agent at Alexandria wes Seyyid Mubsamomad Kureym, who had begun 
hia career as a public weigher; he "increased the customs duties and confimcared 
the property of merchants, expecially of the Franka’ (Cabartl, iii, 62-63/vi. 124), 

* Between 1768 and 1774 French trade with Egypt (although "AN Bey treated 
"he French rierchants with great harshness) amounted to between 3$ and 4$ 
Ree oe livres, at compared with from 2} to 3 villis and after 
ү On, Hm, 8 4 à F4 

i eg. coffee paid n duty at Suèz of £g pimstres per bale (cosung at Mokha 
about c diia) t ssa "s eH this gear the dug was incresaed hy about 
14. piaatres, and in the time of Murid and Ibrihim ay the Suez coffee trade 
was completely ruined: Volney, i, 287; Estéve, 350. Additional charge levied 
at Rosetta and octrom on gooda entermg and leuving the tiwn- Estéve, 352-8; 
каны: ера: 317; decline of population in Kosetta from 25,000 to 12,000: 
шз 7o37 Olier, Ш. st. и | | 
psa Unauthorized dutizs imposed on caravana entering Egypt from the south: 

ilove, p48, | 

! Maison, i, 362-3. "Ihe main танба to which the European merchante 
were exposed consisted of forced loans and failure to pay for goods supplied: 
Girard, 678, See also generally F. Charles-Roux, Autour d'une route, 103-4, 


134- 2 

: Wood, Levant Compasy, 162-6. In 1773.8 Greek waa appointed to nct us 

пенен sgent at Alexandri. - i FR | 

7 Maaum, ii. 304: the jealousy of the ‘Copts and Greeks! encouraged the 
Beys in their Pus towards the Franks, But there i» no evidence of Copt 
merchants engaging ө the European trade, and it ia probably the Syrians thar 
are meant: see Part J, p. 310. | Po 
tlie pretext for Bonaparte's invasion oi Egypt. 
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at Aleppo, which formerly maintained some twenty-five merchant 
houses, had by the end of the century so declined that Olivier 
found only nine French and two Italiam houses still active.! 
Zhhir al-'Omar had endeavoured to attract European merchants to 
"АККА, Биш there were constant troubles and disputes.? Even the 
Pagas of Damascus joined in the movement, and in 1769 the Vene- 
tian agent at Jaffa was beaten by the agents of 'Otmán Pasa el- 
"Aym until he paid 60,000 livres.) It must, however, be admitted 
that the European merchants, by their mutual jealousies, their mis- 
conduct, and their evasions and even contraventions of orders, 
often played into the hands of the local authorities.¢ 
The conduct of the accountaney department was equally affected 
by the rapid worsening of the economic organization, It is true 
that in Egypt the accounts were presented in a form very little 
changed from that established by Siileyman, but they had become 
a grotesque misrepresentation of the actual state of affairs. The 
kuyüfiya dues, in spite of their increase, were rarely applied to 
their ostensible purposes, but were appropriated by the Beys, with 
the result that the provincial troops were reduced to skeleton 
cadres and the irrigation canals were allowed to fall into disrepair. 
The assignations on {һе Т reasury, which had long been treated 
as a form of currency, being sold in the markets and regarded as 
bills payable to the bearer, began to depreciate at an alarming 
rate and were bought up by the Mamlüks, who alone had the 
power to force the Treasury to honour them. The entries in 
the register of accounts consequently bore little or no relation to the 
actual destination of the money, Of the 3o million paras for mili- 
tary pay, the 84 millions for pensions to Seyhs, widows, and orphans, 
and the 14 millions for religious services, by far the greatest por- 
tion went into the pockets of the Beys and their attendants. The 
principal changes occur under the heads of the tribute to the Sul- 
tan's Treasury and the appropriation for the annual pilgrim cara- 
van to Mecca, the former having sunk to 16,783,451 paras, and 
the latter expanded to 42 million paras, an increase largely ex- 
plained by the fact that in the frequent Mamlük duumvirates of 
t Olivier, ii; 329-8. "The English factory was elo mE 
but same pees i Pet ача а A a i 
* Volney, ii. 8; Masson, tic 25g. 
* Volney, iL 16-17. | 
, Estive, 349; Charles-Roux, Écheller, terim: cf, Maison, L. 471-2 und ii, 280: 
"D'ailleurs elles [len avaniea] étuient encore trop souvent provoquées par l'in- 
conduite og pur les imprudences dea Franca: banqueroutes frau uleuses, 
res mr mures, entreprises galantes, exces de zéle des religieux, auns-géne 
,* CL. Cabartl, iii, z12]vii, 7. Until the middic of the eighteenth century 
they were sald at a е premium, und Pequenty constituted as charitable or 
religious endowments (see Ch. XIf below}; but cf. below, p. 65, n. 4. 
sep above, p. 42. 
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this period one of the two Beys always held the office of Emir of 
the Pilgrim Caravan, either permanently or alternatively with that 
of Seyh el- Beled. 

Even the tribute figures; however, were largely illusory. ‘Ali 
T had refused to send any sums to Istanbul, and his successors, 
although they restored payment, gradually whittled down the 
amount on various grounds and pretexts. Thus hy r791 some 
124 million paras had been deducted by successive augmentations 
on account of the Mecca Caravan, until the. nal allowance of 
the Commander stood at 20 millions.! During the last decade of 
the century the annual surplus was never allowed to exceed 
7i millions, various deductions being made from it for imaginary 
purposes.* Moreover, whereas Süleymün had laid down exact 
instructions and appropriations for the transport of the tribute to 
Istanbul by the Pajas of Egypt, by this time the Porte had to ask 
for the tribute and to send a special officer to fetch it? A still more 
illuminating commentary on the times is furnished by the item 
‘Cash pensions payable at Mecca and Medina’, which in the 
orginal register stood at 5} million paras, and had now reached 
16 millions. Of this sum nearly 8 millions were payable at Cairo 
to influential Seyhs and other persons, who had obtained the 
transfer to this head of the revenues hitherto secured on worthless 
paper assignations.* 

That the Efendis were involved in the general corruption of these 
last decades seems to be an unavoidable conclusion from the facts 
already stated, since without their connivance suchi extensive mis- 
äppropriations of state funds could hardly have been carried 

' Extévye, 981-9. ‘This-allowance waa ostensibly for the purpose of hiring the 


military escort and paying subventions to the beduin tribes, As {Һе Сша 
power declined the depredations of the Arabe increased, and thé entire caravan 
wat plundered in 2756 and aguin in 1792. 


. * er. 3 million pera: for repairing the fortifications of Cairo, and 14 millions 
for other fortified places; or again 2,733,451 ‘for expenses ordered by the Seyh 
el-Beled", The diapateh of the cereals and other furniihings in. kind also wan 
suspended or in arrexra: wee in PFirmumr Impériaus Ottamass (Cairo, 1934), 
6, a fermán (o. 19) dated 1211/1795, complaining that the nce and lenti 
tribute had not been sent regularly 'for a long time past', und ordering their 
unmediate dispatch, 

? 'The last occssion when the prsne woa kent to Tetanbul according to the 
Old wage vas ín 1182/1567: Cabarti, iii, 218/vit. 103; bur alresdy in 1121/60 
the Porte had gent a epecial mission to Egypt ‘to collect the arresra of mirf"; 
Muridi, iv, 249. CE also Laneret, 256, and Cabartl, ii. 191/v. 96. 

* Hut nat to much effect, apparently, for Esteve (p. 354) nates that the 
1094 pera: transferred under thia head ‘were no longer paid under the rule 
of Murda and S Le. d be nM anc t enis, The 
augmentation of the penaian list by 101 mullions of {шешт cse trans 
lera) i» dated by Esteve in 1138/1735, which woua appear to indicate that the 
пз na were beginning to depreciate in value in the first quarter of the 
century, Cabarti (ii, 1300/v. 111—trznslarjion rmexart) ар renthy refers to this 
ша *the Sanctumries and Sundries account" (defter el-harumryn eial-sdyrra). 
Mur&di, iii, 152, also refers to the trsnafez of à ial tài the baramreynm account, 

B ys] F 
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through.! A specific instance is afforded by the misappropriation 
of the sums assigned for kürekpi, which it was the special business 
of one Efendi to administer. This contribution was intended to 
pay for the transport of rubbish from Cairo to the Rosetta and 
Damietta mouths, but for a very long time past this sanitary 
service had been totally neglected.* It is significant also that in the 
last years of Mamlik rule the office of Rüznümeci was put up for 
sale and frequently changed hands. 

Over and above the conversion of the greater part of the existing 
sources of revenue to their own use, the Beys had already towards 
the end of the Mamlük period taken the first tentative steps to- 
wards a more revolutionary exploitation of the resources of the 
country. It began with the practice, followed with increasing fre- 
quency, of evicting the mulfazims and seizing their estates, which 
were then managed by agents.* About the same time the number af 
monopoles was increased, and forcible means were employed to 
effect the disposal of their products A still more serious derange- 
ment of the economic system was just beginning to arise before 
the French expedition, when Murad Bey, who had already (as has 
been noted) monopolized the customs,* began to purchase a great 
part of the wheat crop at low rates or on credit and to sell xt for 
cash at an excessive price. It is very probable that the inspiration 
in this case came from Syria, where Cezzir Pasa was engaging in 
# comprehensive monopolization of the entire marketable produce 
in his eydlet. The Mamlik system, in which the ruling Bey (like 
the earlier MamlGk Sultans) held but a precarious authority over 
the other Beys, his peers in status and potentially his rivals, would 
seem to place very great obstacles in the way of such a diversion 
of public and private property to the profit of one man. Yet the 
student of history cannot help drawing a suggestive parallel 
between the oppressive and monopolistic régime which preceded 
the extinction of the Mamlik Sultanate at the beginning of the 

_* Laneret, 2§8, however, tates that they enjoyed a good reputation for 
“honesty, character und education’, and Cahbartl cives o "good character 
the last of Murkd's rdsndmech (ii. аан 296; Ei. howeved, Inc fife ui 


* Estéve, go7, whe adda: "La cessation de la dépense à laqurlle il. devoit 
ботен) а рт, Sior T ew: du Kaire, des collines f factices d'où 
sGevent contmuchement des exhaloisons et une poussière désagréables et mal- 
saines"; cl. Cuburtl, i. 383/ii, 162. Similur negligence was shown by the efendi 
who had the duty of accounting for the expenses charged to the Sultan for the 
apa at г ae cun bridges, and forts: Lancret, 353. 

Cabartl, ii, 156/v. 16. 

* Cabartl (i. hii 16 | "All f in | $ l cf. 
aidas, i 26. j3oghui. 16) sccuses "AI Bey of setting the example; and cf 

* Аз сапу 22 1750 an "appalto" of senna was creared and foreign merchants 
were forced to purchase quantities of senna, to their grievous loss: Masson, В. 
iu. 

rn p.53 above, 


* Olivier, ii. tha, mote. 
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sixteenth century," and the economic situation of Egypt in tlie 
years immediately preceding the second and final destruction of 
Mamlük rule. The same impoverishment of agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, the same fiscal exactions and monopolization of 
commercial products in an endeavour to screw more money out 
af the country and its people to pay for a swollen military budget, 
the same official venality, the same interference with the tradi- 
tional social usages, all gave warning that à new crisis was ap- 
proaching in the affairs of Egypt. | 

The elassic instance of monopolization in the eighteenth century 
is, however, supplied by the rapacious government of Ahmed Pasa 
Cezzàr in the eydlet of Saydà. The example had already been set 
by Zahir al-'Omar, or rather by his Minister, the Syrian Greek 
Thrahim el-Sabbag, who ‘seized all the objects of commerce; he 
alone sold the wheat, cotton, and other goods; he alone bought the 
woollens, indigo, sugar, and other imported merchandise’.* Cezzar 
Pasa continued and improved on this programme. He took posses- 
sion of the agricultural lands and fad thee cultivated for his own 
profit, associated himself with the artisans and merchants, consti- 
tuted himself their banker and moncy-lender, fixed arbitrary prices 
for their goods, and farmed out the customs at excessive rates.’ 
The customs duties were raised in consequence, and the protests 
of the French merchants (who held a practical monopoly of the 
commerce of Saydá as against their ee competitors) were 
cut short by their expulsion, maintained even in the teeth of 


imperial orders.’ ‘The historian of Damascus is less explicit, but 
the terms in which he writes of Cezzár's administration leave no 
doubt that he practised the same exactions and monopolizations 
there as well, and that all protests were stifled by executions and 
probably also by evictions.’ | 

[n addition to the profits gained by these methods, Cezzâr 
screwed up the revenue from direct taxation by farming out the 
towns and districts of his province for almost incredible amounts. 
The Druse Emirs of southern Lebanon had hitherto paid an annual 
tribute of 80 purses to the Pagar of Saydi’ By exploiting the 
rivalries of the leading Druse families, he raised the farm of the 





! Cf. G. Wiet, in Précir de l'histoire d'Égypte, ii (Cairo, 1932), 260-3. 

7 Volney, i. 29, _ | ! 

! IhüL 7s, 116; Olivier, ii. 262-5; Charles-Roux, Les Échelles, 140. Volney 
estimutes hia annual profit from these sources at between seven and eight 


thousand purses. ! 4 
* Masson, it. 203-7; Сћагісз- Воиз, 141. "The European trade could still, 
however, be carried on via Leghorn and an coaeting vesae by Syren merchants, 


who were more amenable to his exactions. USE 
; Mich. Dam. 6, 13; and cf, the passage quoted Part L p. 324. 


* Volney, i. 448, 454; the Maronite country (Kesrnwán) was farmed hy the 
Emir Yüaul in ч for an additional thirty purses (ibid. ii. 62). 
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Druüse country in successive stages until at one time it reached 
4,000 purses.' "The ‘Christians of Beyrüt' were farmed out for 
500 purses,* and even the smallest towns, with their surrounding 
agricultural lands, were made to produce large sums for his Trea- 
sury.? It is probable also thet he was the originator of the system 
of requiring from each town and village a quantity of produce in 
kind in addition to the money taxes.’ With such resources Cezzàr 
Pasa was little pressed to find the 1,500 purses which constituted 
the annual tribute of his eválet, and which he was careful to acquit 
regularly, He differed also from Zahir al-'Omar in another respect: 
his intendants and treasurers were chosen from among his own 
mamlüks, although (a rather surprising fact after his savage treat- 
ment of the Jewish sayárif at Damascus) his principal sarrdf was a 
Jew, Hayim Farhi.' | 

The direct effects of Cezzir's measures were probably less 
momentous than their indirect effects. The Moslem populations of 
the southern Syrian coast, living in disjointed and economically 
backward communities, were too disconnected from the main body 
of Moslem society for their immediate misfortunes to produce an 
noticeable dislocation. The persecutions by which the Mutarod 
organizations in the Cebel "Amila were completely and finally: 
broken up need not evoke any excessive sympathy with the vic- 
tims, since the Metitetla (as they were known) constituted an 
irreconcilable clement of disorder both in the Lebanon and in 
northern Palestine. ‘The equally ruthless subjugation of the 
Lebanon, on the other hand, was destined to have important 
consequences; since both directly, by the imposition of Turkish 
control, and indirectly, by converting the Druse Emírr into instru- 
ments of financial oppression on behalf of the Turkish authorities,’ 
Cezzir prepared the way for the collapse of the feudal system and 
for the Lebanese expansion which followed in the nmeteenth cen- 
tury. Similarly, his interference with the economic organization 
of Damascus, relatively brief though his periods of governing the 


! Cezrár, after his first deposition af Yüsuf, o(fered to rrinstute him on pa 
ment of an annual tribute of 1,200 purses, bur Bagir finally obtained the post by 
olfering 250. purves a month: Mnidar, i. 150, reg. ‘This pire wat not miin- 
tiined, however, and by the end of hie governorship Cerair was content with 
Ho purses a month from Basir: ibid. iL 405. 

з ded 169. v 
5 Cubey! farmed to a Maronite for 126 ot 159 purses: ibid, 173; Hsbeyyá 
farmed to a Druse Emir for 60 purses: Volney, i її. Сей ө exactions from 
the religions at Nexareth prov à fermán from the Porte ordering restitutian, 
but hia anly reply was the assassination of their dragoman: Olivier, ii. 263. 

* It will be seen lator that this system was in force in the суе об бауда in 
the tirne of his second succesear, "Abdallih Pasa (1818-32), 

® Haidar, 1. 405, 436, de; Mipa'll Musika, 52—<3. 

* Sce Volney, i. 474 


Y, l. 474- 
* e.g. tack-renting of the BikA" by the Druse Emdrr: Mich. Dam. 2. 
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eyület of S&m had been, must without doubt be taken as the 
starting-point in the process af economic disintegration which can 
be traced through the nineteenth century in Syria. For the 
example which he set found other imitators besides: the Mamlik 
Beys in Egypt! The all but universal shout of Joy which wert 
up at the report of his death in 1804* proved to be premature, Not 
only did his successors in the Mamlük ‘dynasty’ of Saydd and “AkkA 
maintain (with varying severity, according to their temp sraments) 
his organization in that eydlet; several of the Pajas ot Damascus 
also, in the early decades of the nineteenth century, steadily pur- 
sued a policy of monopolization.® But it was left to his most 
illustrious pupil, Mehmed ‘Ali, to carry this policy to its farthest 
limits both in Syria and in Egypt. 

© Already during his lifetime the t Ale whe farmed the revenues of Gaza 
atternpted to monopolize the alkali usex for soap rnanufacture there, but suc- 
ceeded only in destroying the industry, since the beduins waull not bring it for 
the price he paid, nor the citizens buy it at the price he demanded; Volney, it 
Т 
“? Mich. Dam. 14; cf. Haidar, ii, 405-9 ("God gare men rest from the tyranny 
of Cexzir and cast him to eternal punishment); wlio Le Monitewr, report from 
Constantinople dated 32 May (1804): 'La mort de Dgézar-Pacha parait avoir 
[ait ici une sensation mees agréahle’ (quoted in preface to Oliviet; li. | 
Мин pecially Ydeuf Paya (1807-10) and Süleymán Puga of 'Akkà (1816712): 


um. 20-38. 





CHAPTER VIII 
THE RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 


"ES term "Islamic Society applied to the social organization 
A which we are analysing implies that its distinguishing features 
are related in some way or another to the religion of Islàm. Yet in 
those groups:and activities which have been considered up to this 
point there is little which can be regarded as specifically islamic; 
on the contrary, the organization of village and industrial life 
belongs rather to a stage of social evolution which finds close 
parallels in many non-Islamic regions of Europe and Asia; and 
that of the Court and the army, though of a more peculiar type, 
is based upon principles to which such Islamic elements as they 
display appear to be purely incidental, Before we go on, then, to 
xamine the various functions which were specifically allotted to 
the religious institution, it is desirable to ask ourselves in what 
manner the religion of Islim, apart from its ecclesiastical and legal 
side, stamped its peculiar imprint om the. society asa whole, in 
order that the place and contribution of each religious function 
may be adequately understood and appreciated. 

A partial reply to this question has already been given in the first 
chapter of this book, in discussing the place of the Seria in the 
Empire.. Substance and detail can now be added in the light of the 
subsequent chapters, although a full appreciation of the social 
function of Islim must wait until our aurvey ia completed. 

Here again it is only in the light of the historical process that the 
situation can be grasped. From the very first, Islam stood in the 
minds of its adherents not for a body of religious beliefs only, but 
for a community which was animated by those beliefs and had the 
duty laid upon it of actively promoting dant The earliest political 
pronouncement of the Prophet Muhammad was ‘Ye arè one Com- 
munity over against Mankind’. Henceforth the Religion and the 
Community were inseparable in theory. No distinction was made 
at first between the secular and the religious offices of govèrn- 
ment; the [mim was omnicompetent, and even in later times 
sovereignty carried with it an authority which was. more than 
purely secular, But in practice the religion had to create the larger 
community. ‘The task, already difficult in the limited area of 
Arabia, became infinitely more so when, as a result of the con- 
quests of the first century, the religion was spread from Central 
Asia to the Atlantic. Wide variations in language, in culture, m. 
prior religious tenets, and in customs and institutions precluded 
any prospect of early unification. The imposing Empire of the 
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early Caliphs, so far from forming a unity of any kind, consisted of 
an ill-assorted group of provinces held together by the military 
forces and moral prestige of the central government. The Com- 
munity was represented by a relatively small body, chiefly of 
Arabs, who formed a governing caste in the midst of vast popula- 
tions which had submitted to their rule, This fact was destined 
to have two consequences of the utmost importance, It associated 
Islàm, in the minds of Arabs and subjects alike, with Arabdom, 
and it gave to the form of Islâm patronized by the governing 
classes (for already sectarian differences had begun to appo 
amongst the Arabs) the character of a state Church or ‘established’ 
religion. The result of the first of these consequences was to place 
Arabicization before Islamization in the process of moulding the 
constituent elements of the pice into a unity. The result of the 
second was to cause those who accepted Islàm but who were 
hostile to the governing classes to lean towards the sectarian rather 
than the ‘established’ interpretation of the religious creed, ‘This 
is most clearly seen among the Persian converts; the nobles and 
the official class generally adopted the Sunn? creed of the Arab 
aristocracy, while the population of the great cities and some parts 
of the country-side showed a preference for the extremer forms of 
Si'ism, or even, in some provinces, for the Hárief or literalist 
doctrine." 

The gradual spread of Islam among the subject peoples did not, 
therefore, imply that a corresponding degree of religious unity had 
been attained. On the contrary, whereas the disputes amongst the 
Arabs themselves had been political rather than doctrinal in essence, 
the infiltrations from without widened and deepened the cleavage. 
Thus, by an apparent paradox, the stronger Islim grew in num- 
bers, the weaker became its power to promote a genuine religious 
unification and the more persistently was the established church 
(already rent internally by disputing parties) challenged by the 
Si'i—and more pacifically by the Sifi—sectaries. Yet such divi- 
sions were almost inevitable in a church which was itself. rapidly 
expanding in an age of expanding material culture. ‘They were, 
indeed, a sign of vigour and religious zeal—however much the 
latter, from the orthodox point of view, might appear to be mis- 

laced. 
p By the end of the ninth century A.D. the contrast between the 
Sunni or established church, and the $f? or opposition sects, 
appears in its most intense form in the open revolutionary move- 
ment led by the Karmafís or ‘Carmathians’. To the former belong 
the Court, aristocracy, and army, the bureaucracy, the "Ulemd or 

"The inheritance of pre-Islamic religious beliefs also played a part in this, 
which may, however, be neglected here. 
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representatives of the orthodox religious institution, and all: who 
were associated with these groups, To the latter belong large 
sections of the lower classes in the towns and country-side and of 
the nomadic Arabs on their frontiers, With such a distribution of 
forces the consequences of open revolt might be foreseen, but 
forcible suppression of the rebels could not in itself furnish a 
solution of the underlying problem: 

‘The real strength of the orthodox party lay, however, as we can 
now see, not in its stronger military force but in its more practical 
idealism, Whereas Si'ism never ceased to be conscious of its 
character as a sectarian and opposition movement, the orthodox 
"Ulemá held unswervingly to the conviction that they represented 
the Universal Church,! and that the task before them was to realize 
in fact the theory of the Religious Community. We have already 
aten the consequences in political theory of this steady effort to 
maintain the doctrine of the ‘Community in being’ * and the same 
spirit of tolerance and realism with which they patiently laboured 
to accommodate unwelcome actualities in this field was shown in 
the wider field also, Their attitude and conduct may be labelled 
as unheroic, but it saved them from falling into the irreparable 
error of persecuting their opponents, save in a few isolated and 
untypical instances, and it is impossible not to admire the con- 
ciliatory and yet tenacious way in which they pursued their object. 

It is of the essence of Sunni сону: 290 implied in the very 
term—that what has been established by sound tradition as good 
and true must-not be departed from. But this conservative (or, 
as some would put it, reactionary) element in the intellectual out- 
look of the "Ulemd was, and has continued to be, counterbalanced 
amongst at least a proportion of them by a certain openness of 
mind as to what might be regarded as consistent with this postu- 
late. This flexibility enabled the orthodox church to take in 
successive centuries a series of steps by which it incorporated one 
by one all but its irreducible opponents, even if at a price. It is 
outside the scope of this work to enter into this process in detail, 
but a glance at the manner in which it was accomplished is not 
without importance, both for an understanding of the religious 
situation in the eighteenth century and as in some sort a precedent 
and object-lesson for more recent developments, | 

The first task of the early Sunni ' Ulemd was to close the breach 
in their own ranks caused by the intrusion of Greek philosophy 
and dialectic, The conservative majority, in reaction against the 

t "T'hía is implied in ¢ deu. uA, durae Uri iae 
tothe Sum o Train of Mui emat und ne Elder MEE E ЧА ME 
to the ; the € iiie С unies у een mil 
these Whe diente Sl'im for Sunniem ot oinine the ae == 
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‘advanced’ and non-traditional theses of its admirers, refused at 
first to have anything to do with scholasticism. But when it was 
proved, after a century and more of controversy, that scholasticism 
might be used as a weapon in defence of tradition,’ the battle was 
virtually won, though its echoes were to rumble on for a long time 
to come. 

The problem of Si'ism was more complex. But the uris, 
'Ulemá and laymen alike, had from very carly days shared the 
sympathy of the Sra for the house of "Ali, though not their pali- 
tical or dogmatic tenets. "This sympathy offered a bridge by which, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries of the Hegira era, when revolutionary 
Siism had spent itself, the orthodox church (by means of the 
alliance with Süfism which will be referred to immediately) was 
able to win over a large proportion of those who had been attracted 
to Si'iám frr social or political reasons. Henceforth Si'ism seemed 
to be the creed of a dying sect, until 9àh Ismá'il the Safavid in the 
sixteenth century A.D. fanned the embers into a blaze and made it 
the national or ‘established’ church in Persia, But within the 
Ottoman Empire, Si'ism survived only as the religion of small and 
isolated groups of mountain-dwellers in parts of. Anatolia, Syria, 
and Yemen, except for the strong Sif bloc in lower “Irak. 

In both these advances the orthodox establishment had yielded 
little in comparison with what it had gained; it had not com- 
promised its rigid adherence to the Tradition of the Community, 
though it had admitted, on the one hand, a vein of arid scholasti- 
ciam and, on the other, a vein of sentimental attachment to the 
House of the Prophet. In the third, and most difficult, task which 
lay before it, the incorporation of the mystical doctrine of the suff 
adepts, it was led into a path of compromise which in the long 
run threatened to submerge the orthodox teachings entirely. 
This danger, though implicit from the beginning, was not imme- 
diately obvious. Siifism, in its theological aspect a compound of 
asceticism and gnosticism, represented in its social aspect a move- 
ment for social justice and equality by appealing to the conscience 
of individuals, Like Si'ism, it spread mainly amongst the lower 
middle classes (and in these circles it retained down to the nine- 
teenth century several traces of this carly association); unlike 
Si ism, it relied on pacific methods and was relatively disorganized. 
But since they relied on religious conversion for the attainment 
of their ends, the siff leaders were strongly opposed to the worldli- 
ness of the orthodox 'Ulemá, and it was this opposition that formed 
the chief obstacle to more harmonious relations. On the other 


! "This wus the movement arsociated with the riames of el-As'arl in "Irak and 
el-Maturidi in Hordsin, at the beginning of the fourth Islamic century (tenth 
century A.D, ), 
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hand, there were many features in the life of orthodox circles in 
the fourth and fifth centuries that drove earnest religious teachers 
to seek in Süfism a means of deepening religious conviction, and 
through their efforts a bridge was built, The orthodox, though 
with some hesitation, agreed to countenance the afi methods, on 
the understanding that the Sijffs would observe the rites and sub- 
scribe to the official teaching of the established church. 

It must not, of course, be imagined that any agreement was drawn 
up, or that an arrangement of this kind was ever formally sanc- 
tioned. ‘The Islamic religious structure, true to its egalitanan 
principles and conscience, had never countenanced any form of 
external organization or any kind of hierarchy, Although it 
recognized tema, the ‘Consensus’ of the doctors, aa a valid source 
of doctrine, there was neither Council nor Curia to promulgate its 
decisions. ‘he volitional clement that runs through all the pre- 
Ottoman Islamic institutions, and that made their efficacy depen- 
dent on their appeal to the will rather than on careful regulation 
af duties and powers, was naturally at its strongest in this sphere. 
To ‘broaden down from precedent to precedent’ was charac- 
teristic of Islamic usage long before the birth of the British 
Constitution. Each forward step was secured by tacit assent on 
the part of those who were most qualified to express an opinion, 
and from whom the rank and file took their cue. No one was pre- 
ventel from opposing and from trying to gain support for his 
opposition, but within a generation or two controversy on the 
point at issue would die out. So it was in this instance also, 
although the magnitude of the issues involved and the events 
which followed raised up a current of opposition, more especially 
on the part of the Hanbalis (the most hostile to ‘innovations’ of 
the orthodox ‘schools'), which lasted for some centuries." But in 
the long run the Hanbalts were routed, and their school sank to the 
position of a tiny remnant until the events of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought fresh life to it. 

it first, however, the compromise with fagatewuf offered little 
ground for serious apprehension and much for congratulation, It 
seemed that the" L'Jemá would henceforth beina position to exercise 
some control over the movement and restrain it from dangerous 
excesaes, and thev had gained in return valuable allies in their task of 
creating a united community, 1t was a moment of opportunity, and 
there were many indications that it was being put to good use, The 
first results, indet, were all that could be hoped for. Within the 
ancient boundaries of Islam the si? teachers took the lead in a new 

' Note, however, thar the founder of the Kadiri order, 'Abdu'l-Kadir el- 


Gll&nl, was a Honbell, and the mother convent of the order at Бабай remains 
Hanbalt ta this day. 
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campaign, which captured a large share of the former sf f organiza- 
tions, and for the first time brought the great mass of the population 
within the fold of the orthodox Community. Simultaneously, in 
the vast territories which were in process of annexation to the 
Domain of Islim, notably in Anatolia, Central Asia, India, and 
Indonesia, they were the real missionaries of the conquering faith. 

Yet for all this success, there were several elements in the move- 
ment that disturbed the confidence of the ' Ulemá, "The leaders in 
this campaign were often men who, though of undoubted piety and 
purity of character, were rude and unlettered, and sometimes set 
little store by the rituals and dogmas of the orthodox. In many 
instances they were men who themselves sprang from the people 
amongst whom they laboured, and who shared in consequence 
their p Spe religious traits and traditions; and these traits 
showed themselves in a tendency to relax the strict principles of 
orthodox. Iskim, and to compromise with ideas and practices in- 
compatible with them, although they had the merit of easing the 
path of conversion.. All over the Islamic world there were to be 
found larger or smaller groups which acknowledged their adher- 
ence to the Community, but whose conceptions of orthodoxy were 
derived from the teachings of such preachers and their followers, 
who revered them as saints and ranked them above the official 
'Ulemá, ‘The legacies of animism, of paganism, of Christianity, 
Sr eet often remained almost intact under a thin veneer of 

slám. 

Simultaneously, in the old-established lands of Islâm, the p/f 
movement began to create an organization for itself, as t 
teachers formed groups of disciples in convents and these in turn 
founded daughter-convents in other lands and cities. Thus, by 
an unpremedituted process, in both town and country, great 
‘brotherhoods’ or farikas were established with loose hierarchies of 
teachers and their own independent schools, rituals, and meeting 
houses, each with a vast body of adherents who looked mainly or 
entirely to them for spiritual guidance. Sifism became a profes- 
sion, with a body of teachers rivalling the ' Ulemá and often enjoy- 
ing a wide influence, especially amongst the artisans and lower 
classes, But the penalty had to be paid in a gradual hardening of 
the entire structure, as each order relapsed into a rigid traditional- 
ism: and it was not long before the seeds of decay began to appear. 

A third factor which contributed to give Sifism the character of 
an organization rivalling the orthodox church was the elaboration 
of its theology along independent lines. This was the work of 
Ibnu 'I-Arabi (d. 1240), a Spanish Moslem whose spiritual affilia- 
tion goes back to the pious but unlettered Berber revivalists of the 
preceding century, and whose tomb is still one of the principal 
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sanctuaries of Damascus. His monist doctrines intensified the 
natural pantheistic bent of sii thought and supplied the philo- 
sophic basis for a vast literature in the next centuries. 

The 'Ulemd, having opened the gates to. 'orthodox' Süfism, 
were but little prepared for the flood which poured through them. 
Nevertheless, they could not (and there is no evidence that they 
desired to) repudiate the alliance, and their enly means of counter- 
action —esince all hopes of controlling the farí&ar were illusory— 
was to utilize the imfluence of the moderate farikas, such as the 
Küdiri brotherhood, and to strengthen their own instrument of 
education and propaganda, the madrasas or religious seminaries." 
The enormous numbers of madrasas founded during the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, und fifteenth centuries in almost all the Islamic lands. 
give evidence of the vigour with which this policy was carried out. 

It was during this period that the Ottoman Empire came into 
existence, and we shall have occasion in a later chapter to discuss 
in greater detail its relations with the rival religious organizations.* 
For the time being, we may note that it bestowed its patronage on 
both alike, while the policy to which we shall refer in.a moment led 
the " Ulemá to place a greater value upon their association with the 
brotherhoods. The outcome was a kind of symbiosis of the two 
institutions, each centributing to the support of the other, though 
not without occasional friction: The outward sign of their closer 
co-operation was not so much the spread of the more ‘orthodox’ 
farikas—RK diris, Nakybendis, Haleetis-—over the whole central 
area of the Empire, as the gradual inclusion of the whole body of 
the "Ciemi in one or other (and sometimes more than onc) of these 
brotherhoods, a procesa which reached its culmination during the 
eighteenth century. By this time, membership of the religious 
orders was practically synonymous with the profession of Islam; 
there were so few who stood outside them that when it occurs the 
fact excites remark.* ‘l"he more considerable seyfly families had 
their private farikas, affiliated to one or other order, and even the 
Hanbalts no longer remained unaffected. [n return, the orders 
taught their members the ritual and ethics of Sunnism, and to pay 
due respect ta the "Ulemá; and at the principal religious festivals 
and ceremonies "Ulemd and dervises vith their brotherhoods parti- 
cipated on an equal footing. 
E x УА Ра асо the foundation of madras hod been hirgely to cam- 

1 Ch. XIII below. 
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It was thus only within the Ottoman period that the ideal of 
unity was at length achieved within the sunnf Islamic fold, even if 
at à price and in a way which the fathers of the church could not 
have foreseen, With the effects of this compromise in dogmatics 
and religious ethics we are not at present concerned, except to note 
that in all circles the primitive teachings were to a greater or less 
extent overlaid by a superstructure of Sifism, and that, as in all 
other religious systems, a wide gulf existed between the concep- 
tions and principles of the dectors and the ideas and practices of 
the proletariat.! Bur the social effects were correspondingly great, 
since, almost for the first time, the religious institution embraced 
the whole fabric of Moslem society. 

It has already been pointed out? that that society was composed 
of a vast number of small social groups, almost self-governing, 
with a wide gap interposed between the governing class of soldiers 
and officials and. the governed class of merchants, artisans, and 
cultivators. ‘The religious institution was thus charged with a 
double task: on the one hand, to fill the major gap, and, an the 
other, to knit the separate small groups together by supplying a 
common ideal and a common organization superimposed upon the 
group loyalties and if need be overriding them ina wider common 
loyalty. One other mstitution also embraced them all, that of 
administration, but its function, as we have seen, was negative and 
oppressive. ‘The necessities of economic life linked individual 
groups together, more closely perhaps than religion did, but their 
range was narrowly limited. Even language was a dividing rather 
than uniting factor, since Turk and Arab were mutually unin- 
telligible, and the dialects of each region stamped their speakers 
аз foreigners to the men of the others. Religion alone offered that 
positive link which enabled the Turk, the “Traki, and the Egyptian 
to feel the warmth of a common possession, and brought the 
peasant into organic relation with the Sultan. 

But it is not enough to regard the relationship as onc solcly of a 
common religious allegiance, important as that aspect may have 
been in creating a common ground and softening the asperities of 
official intercourse. Nor must the binding clement of common 
obligation to the Seri’a be over-emphasized; for, as we shull see, 
there were limits to the community of law, and the Addis func- 
tions went beyond the simple administration of justice. ‘The 
teachings of orthodox Islam, by their pursuit of the egalitarian 
ideal and consequent emphasis on the dignity of the individual 
believer, might even be said to have had a dissociative effect so far 
as the ordinary urban and agricultural populations were con- 
cerned. When all were equal and co-ordinate the purely pan- 

, Aer ilig PE: z203 rgh- belom, ^ Dee Part 1, Ch. IV. 
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Islamic рр could produce only accumulation without cohesion. 


Tt could focus p but it lacked the means of action. ‘The great 
benefit which the alliance of orthodoxy with Süfism had brought 


to the religious institution was that it supplied a concrete organtza- 
tion which spread over all ranks of society and found a place in it 
for every member, Each village, cach craft, each group had its 
own ИТ ‘lodge’, affiliated to one of the great faríkas, and enrolled 
in its brotherhood. It was behind the banner of its farika that each 
took part in the religious festivals, and the ceremony both sym- 
bolized their conviction that all were indeed parts of a single 
continent, and expressed the means whereby that association was 
nourished and sustained. The connexion which existed between 
the craft-guilds-and the orders has already been deseribed,! and 
it was the existence of similar connexions throughout the social 
range which in reality constituted the cement of the whole system, 7 
[t must be admitted, however, that even with this support, the 
religious institution fell short of creating a complete unity. For 
the orders themselves, though well organized internally, lacked an 
organization to knit them to one another, other than their com- 
mon membership of the Community, Each was an autonomous 
unit, and, more serious still, there were marked lines of cleavage 
between them. As will be more fully shown in a later chapter, the 
moderate or orthodox orders- were sharply opposed to the anti- 
nomian orders, with the grave consequence that the Janissarics, 
who belonged to the antinomian. Hektdgi order, were dissociated 
from the main body of the religious institution to a considerable 
extent. Another significant line of cleavage was between the prin- 
cipal ‘Turkish orders, the Mevievis and Bektdgis, and those which 
had the widest following in the Arab provinces, the Addiris, 
Rifa' ts, Sddilis, and various local orders, During the seventeenth 
and cighteenth centuries, it is true, an attempt was made to remedy 
this division by the Mahwet? and Nakjbendi orders, but though they 
met with some success, especially amongst the ' Ulemá, they did 
not materially affect the situation. Moreover, full co-operation 
between ‘Ulemd and Safis was hindered by the contempt with 
which the former regarded the popular orders and their practices, 
Yet when all due allowance is made for these elements of weak- 
ness, the fact remains that the religious institution was successful 
to a remarkable degree in creating à sense of corporate unity 
between the varied racial and social groups, hitherto often 
T Den Fart Тер, 271. E | 
3 [tis astonishing that this hai been so consistently overlooked by. Western 
observers. Even Lane, although he states that ‘almost all the durwishes of Egypt 
ure tradesmen or urtuans or agriculturists’ and refers to the fact that almost ali 
the members of the Kddirf order in Egypt were fishermen, nowhere explicitly 
brings out the importance of this relationship, 
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antagonistic, which came within the range of its influence. The 
measure of its success can be most fully gauged from the contrast 
offered by those who stood outside it. The Ottoman government, 
by leaving the task of social unification to the religious institu- 
tion, condemned the non-Moslem and heterodox Moslem grou 
under its control to exclusion from effective incorporation 1n the 
Ottomun structure of society; and it was for this reason, and not 
from deliberate anti-Christian policy, that the miller system proved 
fatal to it in the end. ‘The same considerations apply to the AT is 
of "Irak and Syria, to the Yesidis of Mesopotamia, and to all other 
dissident Moslem groups, except that in these cases it was their 
own hostility to the suff orders rather than any regulation on the 
part of the government that condemned them to isolation. Since 
it had come about that only. through membershi itect or in- 
direct—of the sunni community could the individual achieve his 
social orjentation in the Datela, the more successful the sunnf reli- 
gious institution was in this office the more it emphasized the 
relegation of all others to the outer margins. | 

While it was true, however, that the Empire was officially the 
patron and protector of Islam and the Serf'a, the development we 
have just traced was not due to its initiative or cven to its en- 
couragement. For we must be careful to avoid confusing the 
religious institution in its social aspects with the political state, 
Church and state in Islàm were one only in the realms of theory. 
The religious institution, it is true, claimed not merely to control 
the state but to be itself the state; but long experience had com- 
pelled it to recognize the existence of a civil power which it did 
not in fact control. Hence it was another characteristic feature of 
the sumsi religious institution that from the early days-of [slim 
it was not only inclined to hold aloof from the state, but had shown. 
more than a tinge of hostility towards it, Fear of anarchy, as we 
have seen,’ had led the 'Ulemá to condone the steady encroach- 
ment of the military power and the usurpation of authority by 
military Sultans, but they pursued with all the more determina- 
tion the task of building up their own institution on independent 
lines. Moreover, the feeling of hostility to the state was even more 
marked in süff circles, although they consistently preached a doc- 
trine of quietism; and the alliance of orthodaxy with Süfism tended 
in consequence to strengthen the current of opposition to state 
interference, 

The effect of this was to create eventually a sharp line of 
demarcation between the state and the religious institution. Each 
had its own functions and rarely overstepped them. The state was 
concerned with military, administrative, and economic affairs; the 

! Part I, p. 31. 
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religious institution with doctrine, law, education, intellectual life, 
and social relations. The universalism of the Church, with its 
converse of exclusivism, was therefore independent of and un- 
affected by the local political situation, While it taught submis- 
sion to established authority—especially when, as in the Ottoman 
Empire, that authority endeavoured to govern in accordance with 
the Serfa—it was no part of its duty to organize the life of the 
community in relation to a particular political structure, least of all 
amongst those who stood outside its own borders. On the con- 
trary, the fundamental task of the ‘(/lemd was to ensure that, no 
matter what political changes might come about, the religious 
institution, with all that it stood for, should remain unshaken. 

Moslem Sultans and governors, too, for their part, had learned 
to reckon with this situation, and had consequently adopted a 
peculiar two-sided attitude towards the religious leaders. On the 
one hand, they were careful to cultivate their goodwill by outward 
deference, by giving their support to religious activities; by creat- 
ing endowments and building mosques and madrasas, and by 
avoiding as far as possible any violation of religious usages or of the 
persons of the "Ulemd. On the other hand, they endeavoured to 
exercise some form of control over them through the officers to 
whom they ‘delegated’ their own religious functions, Of these 
officers the two most important were the Kädi and the Muhtasib, 
Both were in principle religious functionaries—the one charged 
with administering the legal provisions of the Seria, the other with 
maintaining public morality. In reality they had much more 
extensive duties. The Kidi, is we shall see, took buta small per- 
sonal share in legal business, but was expected to maintain a close 
supervision over all administrative acts; and in particular, himself 
an ' Alim, he was the intermediary of the government in its dealings 
with the 'Ulemá. 'The Muhtasib was a subordinate judicial officer 
whose function of preventing and punishing all sorts of fraudulent 
and dishonest dealings made him a valuable instrument of control 
over the guilds and lodges of the artisans and other classes of 
to wnsmern. 

'This dual policy was inherited by the Ottoman state amongst 
its other legacies from earlier Islamic states, and was developed 
with charactenstic thoroughness by the Ottoman Sultans. ‘The 
genuineness of their religious conviction and of their patronage of 
the religious life need not be called in question; but with that 
tendency towards centralized organization which ts seen in all their 
administrative enactments, it is not to be wondered at that they 
attempted to apply it also to the religious institution. How far 
they were successful in controlling it will appear from the following 
chapters. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE *ULEMA 


T was suggested in the preceding chapter that the office of the 
JL. *Ulemá was to maintain the Islamic Community as an integral 
institution united and homogeneous in its structure and principles, 
indifferent to distinctions of race, and independent of the political 
organizations which might from time to time claim to govern this 
or that portion of Moslem territory. In contrast to the ruling 
institution, whose power and authority derived from military 
force, the religious institution rested upon the voluntary sub- 
mission of men and women to the ideals for which it stood. Its 
strength as an institution and the power which its members were 
able to wield was therefore dependent an the degree to which, 
firstly, these ideals continued to command general recognition, 
and, secondly, the 'Ulemá continued to enjoy general respect as 
their representatives and defenders. 

The first essential function, then, of the religious institution 
was to indoctrinate all ranks of society (including the members of 
the ruling institution) with habits of thought and principles of 
action and judgement in conformity with its ideals. The second 
was to raise up and maintain a body of scholars and teachers who 
would hy thetr learning safeguard the principles upon which the 
religiqus institution was founded, and by their manner of life 
win the respect and affection of the people. Both of these tasks 
called for the organization of education, in the narrower sense, and 
to this we shall devote a separate chapter. 

The foundation of the religious institution waa "Jim, "Know- 
ledge’ in the sense of Sacred Learning, and the acquisition of some 
portion of ‘iim was the necessary condition for admission into the 
ranks of the “Ulemd, “Those who Know’, ie. the possessors of 
'ilm.!. But although ‘tm remained in principle one and indivisible, 
the growth and organization of the religious institution. compelled 
same differentiation of functions and services. Ata relatively early 
stage a broad distinction was created by the specialization of some 
scholars upon the theory and practice of the Sacred Law; this 
study was termed Fikh, and those who specialized in it were Pukahd 
(sing. Fakih) Nevertheless, this did not form a sharp line of 
division, since every "flim studied at least the principles of fiki, 
and every Fakih had some knowledge of the disciplines which 
formed the staple of Moslem education. Among the Fukahd, in 

i tJi is thè verbal noun or infinitive of the Arubic уст "ати, ‘know’, and 
"Alm (pl. "ulamá) ite active participle. 
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turn, there was a distinction between the scholastic students of 
the Sería and those who, as Kddfs, or ‘givers of decisions’, ad- 
ministered it in the law courts under delegated authority from the 
Imám or the secular ruler. The ceremonial conduct of public 
prayers and other devotional exercises brought about a similar 
specialization of duties among the "Ulema who were attached to 
the service of the mosques, as will be explained later. Still a third 
division appeared when the foundation and endowment of college- 
mosques (maddris, sing. madrasa, in Turkish medrese) and of pro- 
fessorial offices of various kinds encouraged the rise of a specialized 
body òf teachers. 

Although these distinctions and divisions were at no time rigid— 
so that even in the Ottoman Empire and down to the present day 
teachers, preachers, legists, and Kddfs moved from one office to an- 
other—the tendency towards specialization was further reinforced 
by economic and political causes, In the earliest centuries it 
had been a common opinion that learned duties, because of their 
connexion with religion, should not be performed for gain, and 
that 'Ulemá should, if not possessed of independent means, earn 
their livelihood by other occupations. 

The first breach with this principle was the payment of Addis 
by the “Abbasid Caliphs; then, as time went on, the increasing 
profusion of endowments for mosque services and educational 
posts in the madrasar provided an assured source of income for the 
butk of the ' Ulemá and considerable wealth for some. But this in 
turn carried with it a certain loss of independence. Kádis, ав 
government servants, were more especiallv liable to pressure on 
the part of the administration, which they must be singularly up- 
right and resolute to resist; and among the strictly pious, in conse- 

ence, they enjoyed no very high esteem, In spite of the fact that 
the discharge of ийде» бө was, apart from this embarrass- 
ment, regarded as a meritorious service to the community, very 
many examples could be cited of the refusal by ' Ulemá who had 
acquired a m reputation for rectitude, beginning with Abi 
Hanifa himself, to take ofice as judges in order to avoid the risks 
of contamination, 

While these risks were less in the other learned professions, the 
provision of state pensions and salaries for certain mosque duties 
and the organization of the ‘Ulemd in corporations, each headed 
by a local Reis with powers of admission and ejection, allowed 
governments to bring a measure of pressure upon them also. At 
certain times and in certain states, notably the Mamliik Sultanate 
of Egypt, the intervention and control of the secular power had 
already gone a considerable way, tempered only by the charac- 
teristic Ruidity of Islamic institutions, the esprit de corps of the 
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' Ulemd, and the respect which they inspired by their generally high 
level of rectitude. But it was reserved for the Ottoman Sultans to 
attempt a thorough-going regulation of the religious institution. 
During the first century of Ottoman rule the religious life of the 
expanding Empire was, as we have repeatedly observed, dominated 
by more or less heterodox influences, which had, indeed, affected 
the ' Ulemá themselves in same degree. Nevertheless, as guardians 
of the Seria, they had always tended to reconcile them as far as 
possible with orthodox teaching. "The 'Ulemá, whom the Ottoman 
Sultans were bound to employ, made it their aim, accordingly, to 
influence Otteman government in the direction of arthodoxy,! but 
their progress seems to have heen slow, The Sultans are said to 
have Established prim in towns as they acquired them? and the 
third of the line, Murfd I, at the beginning of his reign already 
felt the need for a Kddf-in-chief, whom he entitled Kädi 'i-'asker 
or (in Turkish construction) Kddi-asker, Judge of the Army, since 
this dignitary followed his headquarters about in the field, instead 
of remaining at the capital! But even as late as the beginning of 
the fifteenth century learned men were scarce in the Empire, or 
at least insufficient to satisfy its growing needs. The Sultans 
accordingly imported them from neighbouring lands! and by 
using them for the instruction of their born subjects, as well as 
for immediate governmental purposes, created by the end of the 
century a learned corps of sufficient size and capacity for their 


Since the provision of madrasas was necessary for this purpose 


it was accordingly the Sultans’ care to found and endow such 
centres of learning, particularly in their three successive capitals 
Bursa, Adrianople, and Istanbul. The madrasas of these three 
cities enjoyed a special eminence, while those of Istanbul were 
naturally the most honoured, as they were the most numerous of 
all. ‘To obtain any government post of the type to which he might 
aspire, a learned man. must not only have studied but also have 
taught in a madrasa and possess a certificate declaring him eligible 
for appointment. To obtain any of the more important of such 
posts he must have been trained in a madrasa of one of these royal 
cities, and to obtain those of the highest grade he must have been 
trained in a succession of madrasas im Istanbul itself. By the time 
! Cf, P; Wittek, The Rite of the Ottoman Empire (London, 1938), 42743- 
& Die altarmanizehe Chronik dei 'Likpatazdde, 20. a 
' Phe Mamiük Sultans had already established tho practice ef appointi 
army judges in. Egypt and Syria, but these were inferior to the Kádis-in-chief; 
sce Gaudefroy-Demombynes, La Syrie à l'époque des Матен (Fatis, 1921), 
pie eee 161, 209, &c., and for the earlier history and organization of the 
ination, E. ‘Tyan, Histoire de organisation judiciaire em payr Шат, 
189-306. 
мон, і 265. 
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of Süleymán, 'Ulemá aspiring to high office were required to pass 
successively first as students, and later as professors, through twelve 
of them in a fixed order.! This educative process might occupy 
as long as forty years. Promotion from onc grade to another was 
accorded, after a candidate's proficiency had been certified, by 
seniority, Consequently many candidates contented chemeciecs 
with no more than part of the full course, and were then appointed 
to such subordinate posta as suited their attainments. 


By this time a hierarchy of learned posts had been established 
and in a manner unprece Улуту in Islàm: in indeed, it has been sug- 
gested that the Ottomans, і in so organizing what came nearest in 
their polity toa state Cliurch, were influenced by the example of the 
Greek Orthodox hierarchy under the Byzantines. Already before 
the conquest the Kddi-'asker had risen toà positionof political power 
greater than had ever been enjoyed by chief Addis of the past, 
with the result that, during Mehmed I's reign, a Grand P ezir, 
jealous for his own, persuaded the Sultan to double the post and 
create a second Kádi-'asherlik, to be styled 'of Anatolia’, whereas 
the original office should be styled 'of ‘Rumelia’.’ But the influ- 
ence of the "Ulemå, if this move in fact reduced it in comparison 
with that of the ruling institution, was restored under Süleymán 
the Magnificent by the official recognition of the Mufti of Istanbul 


as head of the learned corporation, under the title of Seyhii ‘I- 
Іт.“ 
! Sea Cevdet, ij. r11, and p; 146 Po for details of thzs scheme, 
* So D'Ohsson, iv. 486 sg, Sevvid Mustafa (il. 90) purs the usua] time re- 
quired for studenta in the seventeenth century at fram fifteen to twenty years. 
The Grand Mestr was ni d Pasa and the change was iade 
in į So: Encvelotaedr of. Islam, art. "hügi-' Asker! 
ог Mujfriz, see below, Ch X. mr That the Seyj attained pre-eminence 
oii in the reign of Silerniin acema to be generally accepted: sec, tg- Bec. 
of Iclam, atte. EHI ‘Asker and "Shaikh: al-Ixlárn'. Nevertheless, the Seyh is 
referred to m alrea m or e of the 'L'lemá in the Fmün-máürme of the 
Conqueror publishes T.O.E.M., Nü. 13, Apperidiz, p. 15. His relaticnuship tà 
the fCXJf-'a:ikeri ia not t iare specifically mentioned, though he and the Sultan's 
Hoca (eset below, go) are said to be tna Bigot category than n the Vesirs 
аг то tike preced eof them, while the Vezirs tuke precedence of the A: 
‘asker. Moreover, he and the Moca are placed so nearly on a level with the Grand 
Vestr that of the latter it in said that ‘it is fitting for the Grd Fer wo ae the 
lead of them" (tne almak andy *out of propriety (redyeten). Though there 
иге нени 0 af ae занои in the en af the E me (cf, tthe Kad 
) especially in the though not invarmble oubling of the 
ne = whereas the Кери *asherlih of Anatolia had not yet been created, it is 
lard t to believe that the разните referred to above hus been ea Apin, 
in the section devoted. to the forms of address to be used rous dignitaries 
ect forth in the same Admün-mime the Seyh ira called Mui), the e Носа, and 
the кар | aS here} ne fo es Sed e in this order the. actual 
specimen form supp is one E ü 
rt mi el ач bo remarked tha paced de shat of of Isturibul, Molfá Husrev, 
fret Addl-‘anker О the сонин, Ий Ew. of Lstanbul, and 


finally, after a period of retirement, Serb wyc: gf Inam, art *RKhoareyv Мой), 
Hin successor, Semau'l-Din Kurln ikewise tan aca Seve after being earlier 
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There seems to have been more than one reason for this develop- 
ment. It has been suggested, again, that the office of Seyi was 
created to parallel that of the Oecumenical Patriarch. The eleva- 
tion of a Mufti (i.e. a consultative jurist), rather than a Kad? (as 
Moslem precedent would have indicated), was certainly due to the 
activity displayed under the Sultans from the Conqueror to 
Siileymin in Kdnin-making. For Kdndns, as we have explained, 
were supposed to harmonize with the prescriptions of the Sacred 
Law; and when framing them the officials of the ruling institution 
naturally applied for decisions upon these prescriptions to the 
Mufti of the capital. That this was their practice may be seen from 
the form in which some (but not all) carly K4min-ndmes, or collec- 
tions of Kamins, were cast, They are in fact collections of fefeods: 
questions put to the Mufti by the authorities, together with hus 
replies, 

Another theory accounting for the peculiar position of the 
Sevhü'i-Islüm sees in his office an Ба ра of the 'Ab- 
bàsid Caliphate under the Mamlük dynasties of Cairo. For the 
fiction was maintained, down to the conquest of Egypt by Selim 1, 
that the Mamliik Sultans derived their authority from these 
Caliphs. "The Cairene "Abbasids owed their fictitious authority 
solely to their birth, Nevertheless, they were probably regarded 
as in some sense hallowing the rule of the Mamlüks, and it may 
well be that the mystical traditions on which the carly Ottoman 
state was nourished survived the encroachments of Sunnism 
strongly enough to require that the Sultan's civil authority should 
be supported by a dignitary whose functions were exclusively 
religious, comparable in honour to the Grand Vesir. 

Regarded ideally, indeed, the office of Seyh was in a sense 
superior to that of the Sultan himself, since he might issue a 
feted declaring a Sultan's deposition to be required by the exigen- 
cies of the Sera. Nor might war be declared, or policies, such 
as the slaughter of the Sultan’s male relatives, be pursued without 
the Seyh's official sanction, But the Sultan's supremacy was in 
practice usually assured by his ability to dismiss a ey% who 
opposed his wishes, and appoint a more amenable successor. It 
was only in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when the 
Sultans had lost their absolute control of affairs, that Seyds were 
Kidt-"asker (ibid., art. "KurinT’), It therefore seems likely that the Moftilik veas 
already in the üfteenth century regarded as a post superior to that of Käti- 
‘giker. Pooaibly the change introduced in the reign uf Süleymán re | the 
gobs anhoni over x and other learned officers rather than lua rank (cf. 

far eh Sev "Flim, it had long been ane of the honorific titles 
applied to eminent "Ulemd before t was adopted more or less exeluaively for the 
Mufti of Istanbul under the Ottoman régime, see Encyc. of Islam, art. "Shaikh 
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sometimes able to command sufficient support in the ruling 
institution or among the inhabitants of the capital to oppose them 
with success, and even then they very often suffered subsequently 
for doing so. 

From the time of Süleymán the SeyAhi -Islám was ranked vir- 
tually equal with the Grand. Vezír.! Both were the only officials 
to receive their investiture nt the Sultan's own hands. At cere- 
monies the two advanced together so that neither should take the 
lead of his fellow. When either paid a ceremonial visit to the other 
he was received with equal, and peculiar, honours. The Vesir 
had, of course, the greater power. But the Seyh enjoyed the greater 
esteem, and the fact that he stood outside the Sultan's service was 
marked by the necessity in which the latter was placed by custom 
of paying him periodical visits. The influence of the Seyi was 
such indeed that only when he and the Pesir could work in har- 
mony was either secure in office; otherwise their mutual intrigues 
led soon to the fall of either one or the other. The Grand Vestr 
was bound to keep in constant touch with the Seyi on state affairs. 
He did this (since the Seyh was not a member of the Dfcán) by 
paying him frequent calls, incognito, to obviate ceremony. When 
the Seyh was required to issue a fetead, the official application was 
preceded by informal consultations between the ministers of the 
Porte, on the one hand, and not only the Sev}, but also the other 
principal "Ulemd, on the other. The Seyi was, indeed, so much 
involved in political business that he was obliged to maintain a 
special assistant, called Telhisei,? to act as his intermediary with 
the Porte, as well as a secretary-general to control his chancery. 
His houschold was managed, like that of a Pasa, hy a Káhrya, who 
also administered the pious foundations that were confided to his 
inspection; and the private, as opposed to the governmental, 
applications for fetwds that were addressed to him were dealt with 
in a special department of his office, called Fetvá-háne, controlled 
by a commissioner known as the Fetvd Emíni. Al these offices 
were filled by ‘Ulnmé of a special grade? 

Immediately below the Seyfri 'I-Isldm in the hierarchy of the 
learned came the Kddi-‘askers of Rumelia and Anatolia, and below 
them again a number of other Kadis, who together with the two 
former and the Seyh constituted the highest order of the ' Ulemd. 
'The Küdi-'ashers and these Kádis were dignified by the title of 
Molla,‘ meaning lord; but as this title was commonly applied also 


: m Seyyrd Murat, 114. * CT. Part I, p. 354 and note, 


\ n, iv. 400, sort, 908-12, 514-15. The adjutancies of the Seyhi 
were given to "Liimi who had qualified to be Molli or Мий, and were Peeling 
appointment. 


* Molla, or more properly Mdui, and Menid (an alternative often used in atate 
documents) are both corruptions of the Arabic Marl, "lord, mastet', otherwise 


to judges of the second order we propose to refer to those of the 
first as *'Great' Mollás by way of distinction. 

The Kádi-'askers enjoyed one distinction that the Jeyh did not: 
they had places in the Imperial Divdn. They, on some occasians, 
and certain of their colleagues among the Great Mallás on others, 
were the learned men that assisted the Grand Vesir in his duties 
as a magistrate. Moreover, they conserved some of the special 
powers that they had enjoyed before the elevation of the Seyh. 
When creating the second Küdi-'asherlik the Conqueror had 
divided the functions formerly discharged by the single Audi 
‘asker more or less evenly between the two, though according 
a definite pre-eminence to the Kédi-‘asker of Rumelia, which 
increased as time went on. "Thus the KZdi-'asker of Rumelia was 
to accompany the army when it operated in Europe, and had the 
nomination of all European Addis, other than Mollds (who were 
nominated by the Sey), and mosque ministers; whereas the 
Kadi-‘asker of Anatolia discharged similar duties and enjoyed a 
similar authority in the Asiatic provinces. The Kádi- askers, more- 
over, dealt in their respective areas of jurisdiction with all cases of 
inheritance, marriage, and the emancipation of slaves in which 
' Asheris were concerned; whereas similar cases concerning redyd 
were dealt with by local Mollis or Кайт Басһ Kádi-'asker, 
apart from such subordinate officials as were attached to all judges, 
had three principal assistants? to deal with the appointment, pay, 
and registration of the provincial Addis under his authority, 
another? to deal with the appointment and pay of mosque ministers, 
and a secretary-general* to control his correspondence with the 
inferior tribunals dependent upon his own. aye Е 

During the seventeenth century, however, the Kádi-" asherlik oi 
Anatolia was deprived of most of its authority, By that time in 
any case all matters of law and order had been removed by Admin 
from the competence of Kddis. When cases to which their com- 
corrupted, in North Africa, to Mouley. With other meanings the same word is 

nounced in ‘Turkish mreda, and the office of a Mold wns called mecieviyet 
{Arabic matclatciva), "Tho name of the Mevlevi derrly order has the same deriva» 
tion, from the term Afawidnd, ‘our lord’, applied to it» founder Celalü'd-Din 
Rürmnl (see below, p. 194). The spelling with double / haa been adopted m the 
new Turkish Larin-character dicnioriaries, o | 

! See the sixteenth-century Kdnün-ndme publihed in TO. F.M. чо. тт, Ap- 
pendix, p. 40, and the Kdmin-ndme of 'Abdu'r-Rabmán "evil, M.T.M. i. 40. 

3 Called Tezhereci (cf. Part 1, p. 119), Majlabei und Tues The first saw 
ta the ilistribution of pay; the second kept the list of Addis and put forward the 
rumes af senior candidates for vacant posts; the third kept the seal impressions, 
deposited with him, of all provincial КАШ їп order to verify the authenticity 
documents received fram them by the (athers: D'Obeson, i¥. 539-40. 










* Mektuppu: D'Ohsson, loc. eit. | | | 
* See the Admüs-námr of "Abdu'r-Rabmnán ''evitl, Iodnin af the Mollás und 
Town-&ágtr, M.T.M, 1 541. 
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petence did still extend arose in the Imperul Dindx, they were 
now handed over exclusively to the Kddi-'asker of Rumelia. His 
colleague of Anatolia now took no more than a formal part in the 
proceedings unless the Grand Vesir should charge him expressly 
with some particular business.’ By the eighteenth century, again, 
owing to the then almost universal affiliation of merchants and 
artisans to the Janissary ortas, the term “Alrker? had come to be 
virtually synonymous with ‘Moslem'* Consequently, and because 
of the loss of his former powers by the Kddi-‘acker of Anatolia, 
all cases of inheritance in which Moslems were concerned were 
now heard by the Addi-‘asker of Rumelia; and, possibly on the 
same ground, that they were ‘Asher? affairs (i.e. atfairs of the rul- 
ing institution), so were all cases in which the Treasury was a 
party. Formerly, like all judges, each Kádi-' asker had been assisted 
m inheritance cases by a Karám or divider,! and in general busi- 
ness by a deputy* and a recorder? Now, however, only the Kádi- 
‘asker of Rumelia was provided with these subordinates, to. the 
number of whom was added another, the Miri Kátibi or Clerk to 
the Treasury, who dealt in his name with all casea to do with state 
finance* Finally, the Kddi-'asker ol Rumelia acquired the right 
of bringing before his court all cases pending in the inferior tribu- 
nals of the capital, and of placing under seal all property of per- 
sons dying therein. ‘The object of this procedure was to preserve 
such property intact for the heirs or, in the case of Kapi Kullari, 
for the Treasury. It was pursued with zest, since in practice heirs 
to such property had to pay for its release? The Kádi- asker of 
Anatolia, on the other hand, though conserving the rest of his 
authority, practically ceased to function as a judge altogether." — 
None of the other Mollás had special duties or powers except the 
Kádl of Istanbul, who ranked next below the Kádi- ashers, and the 
Küdis of Galata, Üsküdar, and Eyyüb, who were all of a lower 
grade.” These four satin the Divan once a week, on Wednesdays, 
taking the place of the Addi-‘askers as assistants of the Grand 





. * Bee op. cit., Kdnila of the Jdgl- aikers, M.T.M, t 340; and cf. D'Obenon, 
іе. 635-0. 

Pi. D'Obhssor, iv. $35. | 

| By Kur'dumic law property has to be divided between various relatives of a 
deceased person in idente p 

* N'Ib (sec below, p. 124). The Kadi- aiherra Na'ib was called Serf ari: 

г Гарат Kathi, literally "Secretary of Proceedings’. All Kddis had euch 


* D'Ohson, iv. 533, 541. 

7 Jhid. 537-8. —— — | 

* His having no Karim, Na'ih or Vahl’? Kdtidi is enough to prove thia, 

* It is perhaps these four Molds, of Jatanbul, Galata, Uskidar, and Evvab, 
resident at the capital, that are referred to in the A.dnda-niime of the Conqueror 
аа Тар Кат, "КА ор the Throne" (T. O.E.M., No. 13, Appendix, р. то). 
They are pot to be confused with the Tata Hali (vec below, p. 122), 
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Vezir in the administration of justice; and the Kádí of Istanbul 
was obliged, after this session, to accompany the Grand Fezir on 
his rounds of inspection.! Otherwise the Mollds were ordinary 
Кайн, and the functions of an ordinary Аай will be examined 
later. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century there were in all 
forty-three Mollds, the first eleven of whom held what were called 
Péye Mendsib (Posts of Rank), because they might obtain in turn 
promotion from the lowest to the highest, The remaining thirty- 
two were apparently grouped in two categories, the first twelve 
again farming one, the last twenty the other; and of these last 
twenty we are told that they stood ‘on an equality’* In the next 
century, however, the order of Molis was reorganized, probably 
during the reign of Ahmed IIL? The total number of Mollás was 
then reduced to twenty-seven, but of these seventeen were now 
reckoned as ‘great’ and ten as ‘lesser’. Moreover, these ‘Great 
Mevleviyets (i.c. Ma were at the same time grouped in 
six grades, from each one of which promotion might be obtained 
to the next higher. ‘The posts of the two Kági-'askers and that of 
the Kádi of Istanbul formed the first three grades. ‘Then came the 
Kádis of the two Holy Cities, in one grade, and those of the two 
former capitals (Bursa and Adrianople) and the two former seats 
of the Caliphate (Damascus and Cairo) in another. Finally, in one 
grade, came the Kädis of the three suburbs of Istanbul already 
mentioned, together with those of Jerusalem, Smyrna, Aleppo, 
Salonika, and Yeni-sehir.s 'l'he rank of the Addis of this lowest 
of the ‘great’ categories was called mahrec, ‘going-out’ or ‘exit’, 
because they obtained it after completing their long training as 
professors in the twelve madrasas of the capital. After securing 
one of the eight posts it comprised, а Y one of these Addis became 
eligible for promotion to a Addilik of the next higher category, and 
so on until he rose to be Seyhrü 'I-Itlám. Down to the end of the 

21 Ses Totes o£ "Abdu'r-Ralrnün Tevki'i, Kanan of the Wednesday 
Divin, M.T. M. i. $53 90. : 

з ТЫЯ. &dnin of the Ranks of Lezrned Posts, MTM, i. $38... No comment ia 
made on the ridille group of Mollár. It is nat clear, therefore, whether they were 
equal in rank of net, In reckoning eleven Molids of the highest category we have 
included the Klf of Istanbul, who is omitted from the hut in the Adnde-mdine, 

1 D'Ohason fiv. 542) states that it was in 1720 that Ahmed III placed Medina 
(which in the Kantin-ndme comes eighth on the list, if we insert the rank of 
Iitanhal kdifzi) on an equality with Mecca (which in the. EGinén-nümr comes 
fourth, aa it continued to do), | , ; | 

Ж The term ‘Crest Кашыр 4 | P Mostre) iw used im the 
dni nine ead he two lite in D’Ohswa and "Abdu't-Ralynda Теча" 
shows that the first seventeen Aferierfyets (again allowing for the insertion of 
the Jetanbul Kadin in the list of the 5 dntin-ndme) are the same, with one excep 
tion: Filibe. Palippopals in garin) appearing ët fifteenth in the Kien, but 
as a ‘Lesser’ Mew in D'Ohsaon's Ist. 
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seventeenth century Great Mollás were appointed for life, that is 
to say they held each post in the hierarchy until a vacancy in the 
next lügher grade permitted those of inferior rank to move up; 
they were not, except for some fault, dismissed. 

As well as the Sev and these seventeen judges five other 
'Ulemá were teckoned as belonging to the highest order. They 
were all officers of the Houschold, in describing which we no more 
than mentioned their collective existence." The first was the 
Mu‘allim or Џоса, і.е. Preceptor, of the Sultan, whom he in- 
structed in the principles of religion, At the time of the Conqueror 
the Hoca was a personage of little less reverence than the Seyh 
himself, being referred to in the Kánün-náme as Serdár or Hcad 
of the ' L'lemá, whereas the Seyi is there called Кечтен "шета. 
The office retained its importance down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; but then the promotion to be Seyh by 
Mustafá Il of a man who before his accession had been his оса 
and whose influence was far-reaching and disastrous resulted in 
its reduction to comparative significance.’ Thenceforward it was 
regarded as a promotion if the ffoca, exceptionally, were given а 
‘Great’ Mollaship. 

The next of these officers were the two Imperial Imáms, whose 
duty it was to lead prayers in the Serdy "chapel and in whatever 

mosque the Sultan visited on Fridays. ‘The other two were the 
Head Physician (Hekim Bari) and the Head Astrologer (Müneccim 
Basi). "The Head Physican had under him a number of assistants 
апа surgeons all of whom were accounted ‘Ulemd.* ‘The Astro- 
loger's chief duty was to prepare a calendar, showing propitious 
moments for various actions* Astrology retained its prestige even 
at court up to beyond the date of our survey, such matters as the 
appointment of ministers by the Sultan being delayed till the hour 
was deemed favourable.“ 

The Great Mollds enjoyed various privileges. Thus they were 
permitted to wear ermine cloaks like Vezirs and were each pro- 
vided with a number of pursuivants (Muhdir)? headed by a 
Muhdir Basi, who was usually appointed from among the door- 


! In Part I, p. 82. 

=T OEM, No 13, Appendix, 13: Ре пура" l-Aifám "ulemünin re'(ridir ve 
ral sud dah he ik verde ulemiüdir. Muüu'allimrmeans teucher' in Arubic. 
Reir (Arabic) rerdár (Persinn) are roughly equivalent. For bora, properly 

ed, e Ear te p. t35, n. 7. 

i he Seyh in question wat a certain Feydu'llah Efendi; = Eneyc. of Idam, 
EY. ( Faizuli. ) and art. “Mustafa LI" —alao below, p. 199, IL 

D'Ohssort, iv. $48. CE. Hummer, Trowel: of Bi liver fendi, ii. Hes: For the 

БЕ physician employed by the Sultan see below, pp. 217, 220 

EOE C Niebuhr, езда Ан de lArabie (1774), 104. 

* D'Ohsson, iv. $21 


! Cf. Part I, p. 316, "and Bilis meal. Hammer), i tra, 116. 
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keepers (Kapici)! of the Palace. They were also admitted, together 
with the principal professors of the Istanbul madrasas, to the 
ceremony at which a new sovereign was accorded allegiance,* and 
to that at which this allegiance was twice yearly reasserted during 
each of the two feasts? Until the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, again, they and these professors were entitled to wait ma 
body on the Grand Vesir every Friday after morning prayers, 
before the session of the Dicdn. The two Kádi-ashers were 
further distinguished by being invested in their robes of office in 
he presence of the Grand Vesir.’ They were also permitted to 
hear the cases brought before them in their own mansions; 
whereas the other Mellds, like ordinary Addis, discharged their 
duties in a court (mahkeme). The Seyh enjoyed asimilar privilege, 
of performing his functions at his own residence. No official 
headquarters was provided for him until the nineteenth century. 
Finally, the Sevh and the two Adgi-'askers were allowed to drive 
in carriages and, on the declaration of war, were given jus to set 
up before their tents,’ | 

In the seventeenth century, as we liave indicated, there were two 
orders of Mollds below those of the ‘Posts of Rank’. After the 
reorganization there were still two orders of judges superior to 
ordinary Addis, only in neither case were they properly called 
Mollás. "Those of the higher order were indeed popularly desig- 
nated by the term—no doubt because their predecessors in these 
posts had enjoyed the distinction—and we propose to refer to them 
as ‘Lesser Mollas. The posts in question, however, were now, 
according to D'Ohsson, properly known a5 Мепйпы Devrive, 
‘Posts held in rotation’, because, as we shall explain when describ- 
ing the corruption of the 'Ulemá, by the eighteenth century а 
curious system had come into being by which every appointment 
of this category (as indeed of others) was held yearly by several 
dignitaries in turn. They were the judgeships of ten important 
cities, four in Europe and six in Asia.” 

! Bee Part T, p. 131. T | ..3 Bey'a (Arabic), 

1 Mu'dyada (Arabic, meaning "repetition ): D'Ohsson iv, $50,551. 

* Bee the. Kánün-ndms of "Abdu'r-Rahmin T'evkVl, Kdinin af the Attend- 
unce of Mollia and Muüderrises, M.T.M. 1. 539-49. 

н ГСО, ім. 552. 

® ТЫЧ. 580-1. 

т ]bid. se4—-«. Tor (uj! soo Part l, p. 139. 


3 
* Тый, 78, Nevertheless D'Ohsson himself refers to 1hese judges zà Malis 


(pp. 966-7), à 
—.* Namely, Mer'ag, Bagdád, Boana (i.c. e" Sofya, Belgrade, “Ayntih, 
Ruthhys, Konya, F libe ( Philippepolis], and Divürbekir. їп е Кднн- тты 


of "Abdii'r-Rabmin Tevki'l, of these ten posts Filibe, Bagdad, Divir Bekir, 
Sofys, and Helgrad are shown, in this order, ms ‘second-class’ Aferieripets, 
Bound and Met’ng an “thitd-class* Macias yet, ons 'Ayntab, Kütihya, and Konya 

га. Hmm fart 


are not shown among the Metlecfyets à It ecems strange that such importan 
places a Konya ind Kütühya should be so omitted. Surely they cannot have 
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The second order below that of the Great Mollés in the 
eighteenth century was composed of five special judges called 
Mifettts, ‘Investigator’, whose sole business it was to deal with 
cases regarding Imperial twak/s, ic. pious foundations. Seme of 
these foundations were under the control of the Seyhiü'l-Zsldm, 
some under that of the Grand Vesir, and the rest—those of the 
Holy Cities—were under the control of the Chief Black Eunuch.? 
Of the five Müfettiges three were resident in the capital, each deal- 
ing with the business of one of these three classes of wak/s. One 
of the other two resided at Adrianople and the other at Brusa, and 
both were ets on the Müfettig of the Holy Cities No 
reference to these judges occurs in the. Kdmin-náme of 'Abdu'r- 
Rahmán Tevki'i, though their posts were presumably in existence 
before the reorganization, 

The remaining two orders, those of the ordinary Addis* and 
йн substitutes, called Ná'ibs, are dealt with in Chapter X. 11 

DW. 

Besides these regular posts, certain others of a temporary nature 
were open to Addis of various kinds. ‘Thus the ‘Great’ Molli of 
Damascus was as a rule appointed yearly as Makhmal Kådisi, or 
Judge of the Litter,’ to accompany the pilgrimage caravan from 
Syria to Mecca. Secondly, an ordinary. Kádi, chosen by the Kap- 
tan Pasa and appointed by the Add?-'asker of Rumelia, sailed with 
the fleet on its yearly cruise to the archipelago.* "Thirdly, when the 
Grand Vezír commanded the army in war, an ex-Mollá of the 
first grade was chosen to accompany him, since the. Kádi-'askers 
left the capital only when the Sultan led his forces in. person. 
pon these judges were known as Ordu Kádis, Judge of the 
Camp? 

Another important office which, from the end of the seventeenth 


been mere Addilike? 1t may be that the list in the Kinin ae published iv in- 
complete, On the other hand, equally impartant centres, such as Erderum and 
Kaysen, both of which appear as "third-clasa* Mevleriyeri in the Künün list, are 
not slinwnas even lesser Merlerivet: by D'Obsson (iv, £66—7). See also Hammer- 
Purgstall, Hiit. de l'Empire Ottoman, trad. par Hellert, xviL $ sqq. 

* From Arabic fattaya, "search with cure, ferret out’. 

* "The Kizlur gad—in the eighteenth century, that is to say, Down to near 
the end of the sixteenth they were controlled by the Chief White Eunuch, and 
during the seventeenth were shared between the two; see "Api, i. 160, 263. The 
three chief Investigators were called Seyhw 'l-Sildm Mafettin, Veziri A’ sam Må- 
din amd Hiarameym Müfettiy. 

«dn the Kandacndme of "Abd 

* In. th n-nüme of 'Aldu'r-Rabmán ‘Tevki'l they are called Audit 
hagahát, кан of towna, aa opposed to Mollit, wh Аны called TY 
mertrlevivet, Edd: of Motlaships: M.T.M. i. $41. 

н Марта ћете means "litter'. "The Mahmali serif wan the sacred litter in which 

fta to the Holy Cities were conveyed, | 
of the Kapton Pape, ap. "Abdu'r-Habinán Tevkii, M, T. M. L 538. 
576-7. 


Iv. 
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century, was invariably filled either by one of the two Kadt- askers 
or by the Addi of Istanbul was that of Nakibu "IL tráf, or Marshal 
of the Serifs. Serif (meaning ‘noble’) is one of the terms applied 
to descendants of the Prophet, and since this honourable status 
was generally reckoned as heritable through female as well as 
through male descent, the number of persons in the Empire claim- 
ing it—whether rightfully of not—was extremely large.! The 
Asrdf (in Turkish spelling Ejráf ) or Seyyids, although by no means 
all professional men of religion, amongst their number being per- 
sons of all occupations and trades (many of them of quite humble 
social position)? enjoyed a special respect and formed a separate 
and privileged corporation of which the Nakib was the chief execu- 
tive officer. They were distinguished from the generality in later 
times by the wearing of green turbans? Like the Kapi Kullari, 
moreover, they could be tried and punished for misdemeanours 
only by other members of their clan, and no Serif could be put to 
death without the Nakib's consent.* 

[t was in order to exert the necessary control, and to prevent 
the arrogation of serif-hood to themselves by impostors, that the 
office of Nakib existed. [t was first instituted, under the Otto- 
mans, by Báyezid IT, in imitation of 'Abbásid and Mamlük usage;* 
and for the next two centuries the Sultan appointed any eminent 
Serif to fill it that he might choose. Thereafter it came to be a 
perquisite of the Great Mollés in question. If, as was seldom the 
case, none of the three was by birth a Seriy, the office was con- 

L The term Sertf (like the appellation of Seyyid, and occasionally that of Emir 
or Mir) was and is commonly applied to all descendants of the Propher through 
his daughter Fitima and her husband, the Prophet's coum, “All, That m strict 

ecially in Arabia— Serif was the term denoting descent from ‘All's 


usape-—especiall 
eldest san. Linsan, and Sevyid descent fram his aecond son Iluseyn. Cf. Nie- 
buhr, 10-12. 

3 One of the Keyláni family af Serffr, for exumple, was a suldle-maker in 
Alsop; Mare ii. 133. 

! Áccarding to the Encye, gf Dum, av., this custom a parently dates only 
from the end of the sixteenth century, although green hüd from early times heen 
conaidered the especial colour of the Prophet's family. 

i CI. Niebuhr, loc. cit; Russell, 122; Chabrol, 1201; Olivier, i. 308-9. ‘The 
Intter remarks: "Un pacha au un otbcier publie ne fait donner la bastonade à un 
parent du prophète qu'après lui avoir falt quitter son turban vert, et uvoir baisé 
SE RUNS avec un respect apparent.” In Eryo there was à separate prison for 

rift. 

1 The classical exposition ef the functions and. privileges of the Майы ів 
given by the jurist e1-Máüwardl (d. A.p. 1058 in the eighth chapter af his fares 
work on the [Institutions of Government (ul-zdakdm  al-Suljánrys, trans. E. Fa- 
ran IM m, 1915), 199-207). For the office of Nod} in earlier tes and under 

he Mumilike see E. Tyan, i. 320-41, and Gaudefroy-Demombynes, рур, ҳуш 
and 963. According to D'Ohmon, during the interregnum that followed the 
defeat af Bayexid | by Timur, one of the Sultan's sons established a chief of the 
Şerifi under the title of Nazir or mapector, bur the office was later abolished by 
the станар According to Seyyid Mugtafh the. Nildha was instituted by 
Diyezid Í hirnaelf, abolished later, and re-catubliahed by Süleymün the Magri- 
ficent. 
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ferred on a Mollá of lower grade. In any case the holder con- 
tinued to perform his judicial duties, and the appointment was far 
life, Only if he should rise to be Seyhá 'I-Islám must the Nakib 
relinquish it. For it was feared that otherwise odious comparisons 
might be drawn between the honours due to the Sultan (with his 
unfortunate lack of Apostolic blood) and those that might be com- 
manded by a doctor endued with this double authority. In 
eminence and the exercise of certain privileges, though not in pre- 
cedence, the Nakib ranked second only to the Seyi himself. He 
had jurisdiction over all the provincial Nakibs, some-of whom, 25 
we shall show later, played a rather more influential part in pro- 
vincial affairs than the Nakib himself played at the capital. 

This complicated organization of the judicial service, into all the 
details of which we are far frum having gone, was clearly elabo- 
rated gradually. As we have noted, it was reorganized early in the 
eighteenth century, and most of our description applies to its final 
form. Itis clear from the Kdnün-ndme of the Conqueror, however, 
that its main lines had been laid down already in the fifteenth 
century. Thus that document refers to the gradually increasing 
salaries? received by the professors in the then existing madrasas 
of the capital,’ and shows that they could be promoted to minor 
judgeships even from the lowest grade, Again it mentions judges 
of four grades of P y,* and states that those of the two highest have 
the rank of Mollá* .At this time it was evidently common also 
for ' Ulemá to serve in the ruling institution as Hocas of various 
ranks. ‘Thus professors of the three foremost madrasas of the capital 
might become Defterdárs or Nigáncis, whereas Mollás of the second 
rank might become provincial Defterddrs.? In later times the em- 
ployment of ‘Ulemd in such | appears to have been unusual. 

The second order of the ‘Ulemd, counting that of the Mollds 
anil Kidis as the first, was that of the Muftls, These were organized, 
under the Seyfii 'l-Islåm, on a system roughly parallel with the 

! D'Ohsson iv. 555-00; Seyyid Mustafi, L Tig 

* They roae fram 20 te so ahper a day by increments of s(T.O.E. M. No. 13, 
Appendiz, p. 24]. | : 

1 "The grades of madrarar mintioned are the Eitrie, Dil, and Sakn (acc p. 146, 
:. 4 below), ms sell as the madraras of Aya Sofva, ‘There is also a jeneral еды 
tn the mudrasi: of Te 1), meaning those not only m Istanbul but im or near 
Adrianople and Prusa za well. ahn mairam were those built near his 
mosque by Mehmed 1T, "The date of this Kdnün-nmáme has been partly deter- 
mined by « reference in it to their building: Adld find epledifim madárini 
'aliyeye palin di ye tom hemulmugpdur, "The name Bahn lie courtyard} has been piven 
to the. lofty [or perhaps, "ausust’) colleges that I have recently constructed! 
UF CEs о: 17, Appendit, p 208. s — set ; 

я Ii г 0: апу со c i & 41 ч їйї 
be mppointed a Kat wt 45 apes m dey ibi 320 yee uh 

"1.0. 45, 150, 100, ВПа 5со ийре: respectively (ibid.). | 

“тыа. рекон af the principal madrany of stanbul were also held 
to rank as Моди. 7 Ibid, 15, 20. 
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organization of Addis, but we shall reserve fuller details for the 
chapter to be devoted especially to them. 

he next following order was that of mosque ministers. There 
were in later times five classes of such ministers, of greatly vary- 
ing importance and functions, The term ‘minister’ is perhaps 
misleading, for these functionaries had nothing of the priest about 
them; they underwent no form of ordination, took no vows, were 
not necessarily celibate, and might retire when they chose from 
the service. The duties discharged by two of these types of 
minister, namely, the Jmdms and fHafibs, appertained in the 
earliest days of Islam to the оуан himself. For as Imm he 
was leader not only of the forces of the Moslems, but also of their 
rayers, and in particular the Friday midday prayer, the chief 
Moslem weekly service. When, as the Caliphate grew, the 
sovereign appointed governors to represent him in provincial 
capitals, they again led these prayers on his behalf. But in time the 
Caliphs ceased to discharge this duty, except occasionally, in person; 
and so, im imitation, did their lieutenant-governors. The duty 
came instead to be delegated to learned men as a distinct occupa- 
tion, and was extended to comprise a general supervision over the 
mosques in which they performed it. The term тайт, though 
still used by political theorists of the sovereign, was then in ordinary 
parlance confined to designating these prayer-leaders of the 
"Ulemá class. 

'This levelling-down of the term, however, was counterbalanced 
by a levelling-up in another direction. From the carliest times, 
custom and decorum, authenticated by savings attributed to the 
Prophet, required that of any group of Moslems at prayer one 
should act as Jind or leader. In this sense, therefore, any mem- 


ber of the community could be an Imám, without needing any + 


authorization beyond the assent of the other members of the 
group. But it was the usual practice of Believers to congregate for 
prayers in a particular place, called muscid ;' and the principal 
mascid in a town or district, being that in which the whole com- 
munity (at least in theory) assembled for the Friday midday 
prayers, was distinguished by the title of cim:'3 Professional 
Imáms were, in all probability, first appointed only to a cdm; but 
eventually every mosque, of the first type as well as of the second, 
was placed in the care of an. Imám. Meanwhile, and at stil] an 
early date in Moslem history, a new subdivision of functions grew 

! Meaning ‘a place in which prostrations are made". It is from this word thar 
the English ‘mosque’ ia derived, through It: muhkea. 

à Meaning ‘thit which colleess', Le. in this cae the people in a congre: 
without which, unlike ordinary prayers, the Friday pu was not val аце 





cities had necesaurily several edmi r, since only in these could the Frida 
day prayers be lawfully beld. 
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up within the cimi' in consequence of its monopoly of the Friday 
services; and although the Imm (or chief Imám, if there should be 
more than onc) continued to lead the devotions, the chief office at 
the Friday service had come to be assumed by another minister, 
(һе Най. | 

The Hatib is so called because at the Friday prayers he pro- 
nounces two harangues, both termed Ааа, in which God is 
praised, the people are exhorted, and blessings are called down on 
the Prophet, his family, and Companions, and on all Moslems, 
headed by the sovereign, who is mentioned by name. "The 
Prophet and the early Caliphs used often to pronounce the Aujba 
themselves, but when the sovereign-Jmdins ceased to lead the 
Friday prayers the pronouncement of the Auba devolved exclu- 
sively on the Mafid; and since the mention of anyone's name as a 
ruler on whom blessings were invoked came, with other signs, to 
mark the official recognition of his authority, the Hajib acquired 
political importance enough to elevate him above the (minister-) 
Imám as à principal figure at the Friday service. Since prayers 
were said much more often than this, however, all mosques but 
the smallest were supplied with two or more [mms to serve in 
rotation,? whereas no cde" had more than onè Hatib. 

This development placed the Jndms not only below the Hah 
in importance, but Бо below yet a third type of minister, the 
Wiz or preacher, though his office had na such august ante- 
cedents as either of the others. "The Wá'iz, or Seyh, as he was 
popularly called, would deliver sermons after the Friday service, 
and at midday or in the afternoon on other days of the weck, 
generally on points of doctrine and morals. Not only all cámi's 
but also most mascids were provided with these preachers and 
sometimes with several of them, according to the provisions of the 
pious foundation or foundations, on the funds provided from 
which the mosque itself was kept up and all the ministera were 
furnished with salaries,+ 

"The other two classes of ministers were those of the Mü'ezsinr 
or Callers to Prayer,* and the Kayyimr or supervisors of mosque 
servants. Neither were necessarily 'Ulemá in the sense of being 
doctors trained in madrasas. Miü'ezzins indeed were chosen pri- 


* See Part T, pp. 31, 34. | 

* Eneye, of Islam, arit. "Masaljid', "Ehatib', "Im&m'; and ef. D'Ohsson, iv. 
590-1. 

* According to D'Ohsson. In earlier times come mosques seem to have had 
several MATE 0 Encyc: of Telam, loce. cit. 

* D'Ohsson, i. 369; iv, £592; aru] sex Ch. XLI below. 

d Mü'ezzin (Arubic Mu'addin) is derived from Addn, the usual term for the 
сан to prayer. 

* ‘yim (Arabic) = a person set in charge of samtone or something. 
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marily for their voices. ‘They had been employed from the 
earliest times, even before minarets had become an essential 
feature of mosques, when they not only summoned the people to 
the five daily prayers, but contpelied them to obey the summons. 
The Call to Prayer was gradually elaborated, till in Ottoman times 
it came to be intoned in a variety of modes.* Besides calling to 
prayer Mig'es zins recited litanies and performed certain functions 
at the Friday prayers. 

‘The number of servants—ioor-keepers, water-carriers, sweepers, 
&c.—employed in any mosque depended on its size and wealth, аз 
did the number of Kayyrms that controlled them and, for the 
matter of that, the number of the Mi'ezzins, of whom in the 
larger cims there might be as many as a dozen. In small 
mascids, on the other hand, there was sometimes no minister 
other than àn. Imm, who acted as Seyh, Mil'ezzin, and Kayyim 
as well. | 

Mosque ministers were all nominated by the persons con- 
trolling the foundations from which their salaries were forth- 
coming. The only exceptions to this rule were the Waiver of the 
Imperial cámi's of Istanbul, who were appointed by the Sey/ri 'I- 
islam. These Wdizes, indeed, бгаа 4 corps apart, being 
gradually promoted from the most recently founded of these 
mosques to the oldest, namely, Aya Sofya, and on this account 
enjoyed precedence of the [afths of these same mosques, whereas 
elsewherethe [afi was the superior of the Wd‘. Once nominated, 
however, the other ministers had to receive confirmation in office 
from either the Берш I-Is!m, if they served mosques in the 
capital, or from one of the two Kddi-' ashers according as the mosques 
they served were situated in Europe or Asia. “Their actual diplomas 
were issued, on the recommendation of these dignitaries, from the 
Imperial chancery.^ Only Hajíbs, as the Sultan's rcpresentatives 
at the Friday service, were appointed by rescripts signed by the 

! See above (Part I, App. (B) 2, 4d fin.) for the education ss Mi'ezzisu of palice 
pages possessed of fine voices; si » 

p The da being distinguished by terms indicating the modes they used: 

a Епсус. of P arit. "Masdjd', "AMu'ndhdhin'; D'Ofisson 1. 168, tv. 591-3. 

* As in all the Imperial edens of the capital. Only that of Sultan Abmed 
(built at the beginning of the seventeenth century) had more—as many &à thirty- 
aux—because in later times it became the Imperium! mosque par excellence. It 
also had thirty Kayyims.. D'Ohson, iv. 592. 

I iuis. 593; Anoye. of idam, artt. "Masdjid', ‘Mosque Servants’, 

t Fiom the pers Lo went (see Part T, p. 122), Having obtained these 
certificates the тшн Ра d to pent them at the department of the ‘Treasury 
called Horameyn Muhdsebeai, if their posts were European, of at that called 
Ll'arameyn Muldta'ast if they were Aatatic, and again at the Mfdifye Aaleed where, 
apparently, they received brevets authorizing them to draw the salaries due to 
M air Fat these departments aec Part E, pp. 132, 135. 
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nonarch himself and called Harti Serif Their diplomas of àp- 
pointment were issued likewise from the chancery to all the other 
orders of the "Ulemd, whether, as in the case of Mollás, Müfettiyes, 
and Muftis, they were nominated by the Sey/ni ‘/-{sidm, or, as in 
that of Kudis, by the Kidi-'askers. It is for this reason that the 
Grand Vesir was said to appoint all post-holding 'Ujemá; ‘This 
does not mean that the choice of persons to be so appointed rested 
with him, though the highest dignitaries were chosen only after 
consultation between the Vesir and the Seyf or the Adgi-‘askers. 
It means only that their actual diplomas were issued from the 
Divén? 

In comparison with the rigid and hierarchical organization of 
the 'Ulemá at Istanbul and in the Turkish provinces, those of 
Egypt and the Arab lands still retained in some measure the tradi- 
tional elasticity of their arder and the characteristic Islamic aver- 
sion from formal external organization. The situation inall provinces 
was not alike, however; and the freedom of the local corps of 
'Ulemá was roughly proportional to their distance from Istanbul, 
At Aleppo the influence of Ottoman usage was very strong, and 
no doubt reinforced by the Turkish constituents in its population 
and the widespread use of the Turkish language, At Damascus it 
was plainly a rather artificial superstructure, maintained in part by 
a system of ‘honorary’ assimilation to Ottoman grades, and by the 
fact that a certain number of religious offices was in Ottoman gilt. 
In Egypt and the Holy Cities there is little trace of Ottomaniza- 
tion. Externally there was a measure of co-ordination; the prin- 
cipal religious dignitaries in each province were the Ottoman Addi, 
appointed on annual tenure from Istanbul, the Nakib el-Asraf, 
ne appointed or reappointed annually by diploma from Istanbul, 


! D'Ohisson, iv. $93-4-. In Egypt, however, the Afarfls received their diploma 
of nppaintment from the Chick Kadi: Мов. "Гама ¢l-Bekei, Beyi ef “Siddik 
(Cairo, 1323), 61—62, (quoting from the journal of Serp 'Abdu'L-Ganl dl- 
Маша. 

= бес, Ѓог іпашпсе, ше К 
of the Grand Veefn (Adna 





niin-ndene of "Abdu 'r-Rabmiin Тек, е Калби 
пі Vaiserdyd “Updm):' [The Grand Ferir] is the Sul- 


tans absolute representative for... conferring of .. . Hatibships and imim- 
ihipa. - ., the appointment of Mollár. . ., in ahort the conferment and withdrawal 
of all poste military and learned.’ 
i "these diplomas had various names: 
"Those af pennants were called Ra'de (ef, Part I, p. 122). 
Ы Af olivia - Tevcih Fermüni, “Order ta confer’. 
i Каш = either Teghere урот, Part I, p. 49) or 
Mengah Addi, “Post paper’. 
i Muti № gn-ndme, "Permission document’, ir: per- 
| mission to tee Perids, 
i Мазы i Mwr&le, * Communication", 


m Ministers т Baerdt (cL. above, Part L, p. 49). 
See D'Ohmon, 1v. $97. 
* Cf. Murddl, iz 217, &c. 
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the Chief Hanefi Mufti, and the head of the local 'Ulemá.! But 
while the principle of Ottoman supremacy was maintained by this 
system, the real test of the strength of Ottoman control may be 
found in the extent to which the authorities at Istanbul or in the 
Donne were able to present their own nominees to the three 
atter posts or were under the practical necessity of recognizing 
the choice made by the local "Clem. | 

This relative independence was most marked in Egypt. The 
direct intervention and control of the civil authorities were limited 
to the judicial service; in all other branches of learned activity and 
organization neither the authorities at Istanbul nor the local offi- 
cials, though preserving a direct or indirect right of confirmation, 
interfered with the traditional institutions or with their personnel 
and methods. The Ottoman legislator realized the necessity of 
conciliating the powerful religious interests established at Cairo,* 
and in addition to other marks of favour allowed them to retain, 

ractically unimpaired, their autonomy under their native leaders. 
'The-corporation of 'Ulemá in Egypt appears to have been less 
rigidly organized than those of the merchants and artisans. The 
Seyi of el-Azhar, assisted by a council of leading "Ulemå, main- 
tained a general supervision over the Seyits, expelling those who 
were guilty of heresy or immorality, and arbitrating in their dis- 
putes. Dut the financial reasons for close administrative organiza- 
tion were lacking, as the ‘U/lemd paid no contributions to the state, 
On the other hand, the distribution of revenues and pensions! 
implies an organization of some sort, and there is evidence that the 
'Ulemá of the larger provincial towns were grouped in separate 


V For thc Nakih und the Mufrir, sce pp. 93-34 above. "The Hanefl Muftl him- 
sell was often (e. st Damascus) the head at the local ‘Ulemal, but in several other 
provinces and districts the fatter belonged to a different group altogether, me, 
for example, the Sevh el-clzhar in Cairo, anid the Jeyb of the Sanctuary (Sed 
el- lerram) in each of the Holy Cities amd in Jerusalem (cf. Murádi, ii. 89). 
it should be remembered that until the fall of the Mamlük Sultanate in 

1517 Cairo was the chief religious centre in the Moslem world, not because of the 
artificially resuscitated Caliphate, but beeauve, after the destruction of its former 
rival in Persia and ‘Trak, edyeation amd learning tended ta concentrate in Cairn. 

"The tact with which the religious seminary of cl-Azhar (sec below, p. 184] 
wai spami, not only from interference, hut even from having to sustain a rivalry 
with Istanbul, ia particularly noteworthy. Although the Ottoman bierarchy was 
recruited exchesively from the schonls o£ Istanbul, everr us late as the eighteenth 
century the "Turks professed to regard Cairo as ‘the «pring of virtues and of 
scientific knowledge’ (according to Cabarti, i. 1357/1, 111]. 
_ Seeahore, p. gc. There is no auuggeation that the "L'lemd pen any gratuity 
(malim) to the Seyhr el--Iz har. li is not clear who benefited from the sale and 
purchase of religious offices: Chabrol (199) xtates that the Imáma were under the 
cantrol of. the Agi, and it meemi prnbable that they und the other religious 
alficials paid a due то е КАЙ on appointment (see below, p 124). ‘The sale 
relevant narrative in Cabani relates only that the offic of ffaff m a Сото 
mosque waa purchased on behalf of a certain Sey) ancl afterwards resold— 
presumably by the holder (1. 378/1. 149), 
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and subordinate corporations. It speaks eloquently for the inde- 
pendence of the Egyptian "Ulemd that, although the Hanefi rite 
was officially гїн; by the Ottoman Sultans, no Hanefi Seyh 
held‘the coveted post of Seyh el-Azhar until the French occupa- 

tion, and that it was monopolized during the greater part of the 

eighteenth century by the Sdfris.* 

In the Asiatic provinces the Ottoman authorities appear to have 
had much greater powers of interference and control, probably 
owing in large measure to the lack of any institution with. the 
traditional prestige of cl-Azhar, and the stronger influence en- 
joyed in consequence by the Kddis and Mujftis appointed from 
Istanbul. Itis even doubtful whether the ' Ulemá of a single city 
were united in-a common corporation, as appears to have been 
generally the case in Egypt; the evidence suggests rather that they 
were divided between a number of professional corporations, each 
with its own Seyh or Ra'[s? The authorities at Istanbul not only 
made direct appointments to offices in the mosques and wtadrasas,” 
but not infrequently sold or conferred the right to make such 
appointments to third parties* Such rights of appointment 
(tawliya, pl. tateálf) appear frequently in the list of revenues 
enjoyed by notables, and their lucrative character may be gauged 
from the fact that the tarwltyva of the Umayyad Mosque at Damascus 
changed hands for 2,000 gold pieces. 

Much the same situation is revealed in our sources in regard to 
the office of Nakib el-Agráf^ The office was an annual one, its 
holder being appointed or reappointed by the Nakib at Istanbul, 
and like other high officers he paid a high premium for his investi- 
ture as well as sending an annual gift.* Nevertheless, ће іо вї 
Cairo was generally held for life by members of different local 


t (Cabartl, il. 184/v. 79. 

3? See the list in. ]. Heyworth-Dhunne, Istrodurtion to the History of Education 

in Epvpl, 137, 0. 4-. In 1192/0778 a determined attempt was made by thë Hanefi 
Afufti to obtain ре poets with Syrian and Maribi support, but although he 
мда вопшПу кроі sd by Ibrihim Bey, the арин Seyh finally forced Murad 
Bey to invest the rival a} candidate (Cabarti, i. ¢4-54/iv. 67-70). 
+ Rat of the fukahd at Aleppo: Murda, i. 24; Aa te of the burab wt Jena 
silem: ibid. iv. op Similarly at Medina thero was a Rafi of the Hanefi 
' Ulemd (ie. 23) and & Serlr o[ the Bupabd (iv. 17). "The term Sadr is used in some 
pusanges (e.g. L 62; 3v. 18) &x if it imphied the headahip af the "Сети at Damas- 
eus, but in others it appears to be simply an epithet (e.g. 1.205). 

* Murádl, iv. 15, 115, 142. 

' [bid. ii. 132: 1v. 49 (Latzliva of a madrasa held by a military officer). But the 
religious offices in certuin mosques, &c., seem ta have been in the gift of specific 
families: jbid, iii. 127, 275- | 

* [bid. iv. 235. For tamliyar of religious endowments see below, Ch. XTIL. 

* Bce above, p. 93. 

* Chabrol (20 j puts the price of his inyestiture at about 46,200 parzs; cf. 
(аатай, iv. 243/ix. 169. But Chabrol is in error in gtuting that the Nakfb usually 
arrived in Egypt in company with the Ottoman Chief Ady. 
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families and often passed by heredity.! On several occasions për- 
sons arrived from Istanbul with diplomas of appointment as 
Nakib, but usually without much success. One was murdered on 
his arrival, another was not allowed to enter on his functions but 
was granted a pension from the revenues of the office," a third was 
turned down by the Asrdf on his arrival, and though afterwards 
formally invested by the Pasa, was dismissed after a few weeks? 
Apart from this practical right of veto by the Arif, the powers of 
the Nakíb at Cairo were to some extent counterbalanced һу the 
existence of another important personage, the Seyi el-Sádát or 
‘Seyh of the Seyyidr, the head of the Wafd'i corporation of 
Serifs. Other towns which boasted a number of Seyyids in their 
population also had a local Naki el-Asráf.* 

Whereas in Egypt the nikdba was a purely socio-religious office, 
in several of the cities of Syria it had also a military and political 
aspect. It will be recalled that the military forces of both Aleppo 
and Damascus included large bodies of professed Seyyids, who were 
at constant feud with the local Janissaries.6 Even though the 
Nakib was usually a person of juridical education and attainments,” 
he was in consequence drawn into political rivalries. Ніз office 
was too important to be left for long in the same hands; and it is 
evident that as a result of political changes it often passed from 
one candidate to another; although the same person might hold 
it several times.? In Syria, as in Egypt, the 4jráf were known to 
show open hostility to strangers who arrived with diplomas from 
Istanbul, and in 1685 the Nakib of Aleppo was set upon by the 
mob and stoned to death.” Even in the smaller towns the Nakibs 
sometimes played a political role. At Натаћ {as at Bagidlid) the 

"на monopolization by the Bekri family began only in 1816; we Muh. 
Tawfik el-Hekri, 45. | 

A The revenues of thè Nakib were derived from the possession of several 
villages: Chabrol, soo-1. Cf. the Report of Eluseyn Efendi, in. Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Arte of Fuad J University, iv. 25- 

! See tor references to the Nakib ef Agráf at Cairo, Cabarti, i, 74, 160, 165, 
231; ii. 72, 101, 253; lil. 2034, 227, 388, 211; iv. 193 (trama, 1. 179; t. 42, 53, 
180; iv, 102, 167-8; v. 201; vil, 75-77, 84, 86, 94; Bc. 56). Also Muràüdl, i. 169- 





a 


70. 

* Nakih el-Asráf at Rosctta: Cubartl, iv. sojviit. 107: 2 Darmanháür: ibid. iv. 
izlviii. 180; at Darnietza: Carali, ё. 2, p. 44. For the Wald i Serifs see p. 197, n. 6. 

1 See above, Part I, pp. 318 “14. Olivier, ii, 408-9, estimates the Бени о 
терра at 3,000-4,000 Families and remarki on their insolence. 

s чт often the same person held the double otfice of Hangi Mafri and 
Nabb: NMur&di, ii, 85; tv. 261 (both at Aleppo): the Elamza family at D'amascus 
(Жаза: ii. 1575 ui. 66-57), and the historian Murdkdli himself. 

M , lii 67, 207. 
.* Ibid. ii, 294-*. The victim in this instance was a member of the diaplaced 
Keylini family of Hamih, One of the rejected. Nakib: im Egypt was almo à 
Kevláni: Cabartl, Hi. 101/iv. 167-8. 

© He was accused of having taken bribes from the grain merchants and of 
panini the governor: Guzzi, lii. 291. Another Nakíb of Aleppo was removed 

i766 and exiled for tyranny and cupidity: ibid. 


historiam M 
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office was hereditary in the family of el-Gilini (or Keylini), 
descendants of the founder of the widespread Addiri farika, who 
enjoyed in consequence an immense prestige in all parts of Western 
Asia. About 1700 they obtained the government af Hamáh from 
the Porte, but their rule was so oppressive that in 1730 the popula- 
tion rose against them and drove them out, and the nibdha was 
transferred to another family. In 1706. the Nakib of Jerusalem 
revolted and drove out the Governor; a strong force was sent 
sgainst him and he was captured and executed at Istanbul? 


Although, like other groups and corporations, the jeyhly class 
was recruited chiefly by inheritance, it never formed a closed caste. 
‘The border line between Seyi, merchant, and educated clerk of 
artisan was not always very clear, since the education af these 
latter classes also was mainly of a religious character.‘ ‘There are 
numerous examples not only of sons of military officers and secte- 
taries who gave up the service of the ruling institution and adopted 
the sevily profession, but also of Seyht who began life as weavers, 
dyers, at other artisans. Very often, too, professional "етй 
engaged in trade and industry, sometimes out of religious scruples, 
since they regarded it us unlawful to accept stipends out of 
revenues which were not sanctioned by the Serf' a." 

For sons of Seyhis to take up other professions was apparently 
rare; it was considered a step down when a member of a geylily 
family took up even the profeta of secretary." One very unusual 
case is recorded of a Seyh who became Adhyd to the Paza of 
Saydi, much against his will, and was afterwards killed in fighting 

! Mur&di, i. 219-20; Hi, 46, 247-8; and other passages. Cf. also Pacocke, ii. 
мы. For the Kadiri pariki, ved below, p. tob, 

i Murådl, üi. 47, 200. ——— 

* Kurd 'All, Hiat el-Sám, ii. 282; cf. Rigid, Ta'rih (ed, 1749), fols. 49", 50", 
ДА later Nakib oi Jeruaulem also came into conflict with the Paar of Damascus 
and waa depen’ the office passing to his son: Murfdl, iii, rab (ef. Cabartl, i. 


raji, a ), Muridl mentions also Nokiis at Saydd (i, 278) and Nablus (ii, 
3: iv. 183). |! 

* C£, Cabartl iv. 23/viii, 54; Murldl, it, зо, 158, 215, 230-1, &c. ! 

* e.g. Muridl, i. 255; iii. $7758, 176-8; iv; 16; mad Cabartl, rm. 215/ix. 108, 
Whether entry into a religious corporation involved any formality of transfer 
(as in "Turkey: cf. ‘Thornton’, i. 139) ба тъз маей, 

6 е, Миди, i 256-7; ш. 281; wv, 238-q.. “The pevily house of "Tabhab at 
Aleppo waa founded | y the san of a cook who made his fortune by hiring out 
braza utensils (ibid, ii. 55-31). On the other hand, it peere to have been very 
rare for the son of a fella to become a Seyh, end Murádi records (iit, 276) some 
of the a directed at a prominent Seyh in Damascus because of his villag 


orgy, 
f 7 Murádi, i. 68, 132; lil. €9: Iv. 131 Cubarti, li. 181/v, 73. For the sume reason 
it es customary fo grant perijens to Seyim from the revenues received under 
the hezd of polil-tax from non-Moslema; cf. Murüdi, i. 33, and. Firman dm- 
périaus Ottomans, Now. 15, 18, 25-27, 31, 33715, &c. (but sometimes also from 
cuitoms revenues, ibid Non 25-30, 30, ke}, 

* Niurádi, ii rot. 
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against the Persians at Basra.! On the other hand, there are several 
instances recorded of Seybs who, by intermarrisge with Turkish 
families, inherited military posts. ‘Thus the father of the historian 
Cabarti inherited from his father-in-law the command of the 
forts at Suez, Tor, and Muwailih, but = quently resigned 
them; A Syrian Seyh, related by marriage to the "Азта Ғапу, 
transferred to the military service and was appointed to the com- 
mand of the castle of Telbisa, between Homs and Hamih.! Cases 
are even recorded of Seyhs who, though remaining in their reli- 
gious profession, possessed mamliks." | 

'The jevhly class thus presents an almost infinitely graduated 
series from every point of view: in respect of learning, reputation 
and character, but above all in respect of wealth and position; and 
in spite of constant fluctuations these differences were accentuated 
by the common tendency towards hereditary transmission of 
offices Hence, to make any collective estimate of the activity and 
character of the 'Ulemd is impossible without doing injury to some 
of the parties. On the one hand, there are to be found Seyhs of 
pious and ascetic mind who lived in poverty and hardship," who 
resigned their offices and revenues,’ or who even refused to take 
office when it was offered to them." Among the more wealthy 
families also many examples could be cited of pious and upright 
men. But while these were presumably representative of the 
great majority of humble and forgotten eyhs, Jmdms, Hajibs, and 
doctors, they naturally figure less prominently in the chronicles of 





dud. iv. 15. | | 
... * Cabarth, i. 391/11. 179. Other examples of intermarriage: Murlili, t. 274; 
Wi. 39, 47. 

i Ibid. r2; He was succeeded in this office by his «on, who held alio the 
government of these two cities on behalf of the Paya of Damascus tnd wae 
2 boted man of letters and poet (cf. ibid. 13). | 
-7 de 234. 178 (Seyb. Mubammad Sonan, а Sey} el- Asta); MTurddi, 
ü. 33; iv. 6o 

t Numerous examples will. be found in panemaan biographies; e.g. 
Murdi i. 117, 119, 175, 223; Н. ті, 293, 330; 11, Во (а баета offices divided 
between his nine sons); Caburti, i. 74, 188, 417; iH: s/n 179; Ul; 172—3, 224; 


vii. 426. 

1 Миа, L 214-15, 310, &c. Sea also Heyworth-Dunne, 39-35; — . 

* Murádl, ii. 27. | `* ТЪМ. ir. 67. 
.* 'The following ruit of » typical * Aim of ari hanouralbile and well-to-do 
family amd of CAE TO decuit is worth quoting: "He excelled in law, the rales 
of inheritance, and calculation, and poste: | by heart a great deal of verse of & 
religious, ethical amd didactic character, He was pious and upright; à devoter, 
frequently spending his nights in prayer; concerned with his gwn mmost soul; 
ound-hesrted, knowing nothing deceit or envy; "o woes ta those who used 
him ill; of handsome farm and cheerful countenance; full of humility and dis- 
pening with formality; with s strong trust in God, truthful in apeech and of a 
happy disposition; an eager reader of works of learning; avoiding what did not 
concern him; ery and open-handed in his worldly affairs, hut strict in matters 
of religcan; preferring solitude and retreat, with io inclinations for high postion 
and no ambitions reaching out towards it.” (Murddi, ii. 293-4.) 
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the period than the highly-placed and fortunate minority who 
belonged to the long-established and honourable УНУ families 
of the capital and the great cities. And some of the facts which 
we have stated in the preceding pages show that, even making all 
allowance for the exceptions, it cannot be denied that by the 
eighteenth century corruption had made serious inroads into the 
higher ranks, at least, of the learned profession, 

We are faced, in consequence, with the invidious task of describ- 
ing some of the causes and results of the deterioration of the reli- 
gious institution which, asin the ruling institution and for similar 
reasons, set in about the end of the sixteenth century. The 
example was set by the hierarchy of the capital, In the first place, 
as we have already noted, the Sultans’ retirement into the seclu- 
sion of palace life put an end to the encouragement of learning 
afforded by their predecessors both directly, by the foundation of 
madrasas tor special branches of learning,’ and indirectly by the 
maintenance of the Court as to some extent an intellectual centre. 
In the secand place, just as the Janissaries and the grandees of the 
government desired to secure to their sons and relatives such 
»rofitable employment as they enjoyed themselves, so did the 
‘Ulemd. The process consisted in their case, it is true, of the 
virtual exclusion of all but a certain class of Moslems from at any 
rate the higher ranks of the profession, whereas the abandonment 
of the devsirme system had broadened the basis of recruitment for 
the ruling institution, But this was due to the comparative 
paucity of ‘learned’ posts. In the third place, here again it was 
the use of coul that facilitated the breach by the ' Ulemá of 
the regulations laid down for the granting of diplomas and the 
distribution of offices, 

In the days before decay set in, the ' Ulemá enjoyed an almost 
universal respect for the real learning they displayed and the 
integrity with which in general they administered justice, More- 
over, at this time they usually adhered to an old tradition of Islam 
in hving modestly,* an adherence encouraged by the fact that 
the scale upon which they were paid was by no means lavish, All 
three branches then received stipends; and though these were sup- 


E. SR to Sevvid Mutaf, iii, 109, after the millenary the only sub- 
jects studied by the 'Ulrmd were the бег sciences amd literature. He contra- 
dicts thie statement, however, on the following pages of his wark so far us 
to say that though some persons still studied ‘the philosophical sciences and 
аны arty’, they were at a disadvantage in having no facilities for such 
WOK: 

* See Коси Bey (Behrnauer, 350, 252). This suthor states that when he frat 
came to litanbul the "Ulemá, unlike those of the later time of which he writes, 
had no servants and followers. When a scholar ot a professor pay by, every- 
ene would show him honour. "The 'Ulemá then dressed az other mcn, without 
distinctive ornament. | 
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plemented! in the case of the judges by the fees they were entitled 
to charge for their notarial services, the latter did not suffice to 
mike their fortunes. The 'Ulemd benefited in their pockets, on 
the other hand, by being exempt from all taxation, and had this 
advantage over the members of the ruling institution, that their 
property was safe from confiscation. These circumstances were 
to prove of prime importance in guiding the future development 
of the profession. So long as merit maintained itself, however, 
against nepotism and corruption as the basis of admission and 
advancement, they were of minor weight. 

Already in the reign of Süleymán the Magnificent, nevertheless, 
favour and wealth had begun to play a part in the elevation of 
Kádi-'ashers; and the luxury that characterized his court no doubt 
influenced the ‘Ulemd as well as the Kapi Kullari, The subse- 
поси debasement of the coinage also sadly reduced the value of 
the fixed stipends allotted to them, causing them to look about for 
other, unauthorized, sources of revenue. ‘The millenary in the reign 
of Murad [I is again indicated as the epoch of their demoraliza- 
tont and the Sultan's favourites as to some extent its authors. 
But the ' Ulemá themselves seem to have initiated the process, by 
procuring the bestowal on their children and followers of the 
diplomas that rendered them eligible for appointments without 
their having passed the necessary examinations.) The courtiers 
and powerful members of the ruling institution soon followed 
their example, and the disposal of pests by nepotism was only a 
step towards their disp D by sale.6 Persons without influence 
continued to enter iie Dro profession i in the normal fashion, indeed, 
so that two types of 'Ulemá came to be recognized: real and 'offi- 

cial"? Bot even for these the instruction available in the madrassas, 
being now partly in the hands of ignorant professors, themselves 


! Apparently from the TE Лане вп mosque ministers also received 
extra pay [rom mak funda; see D'Ohsson, iv. 609, 614-51, D'Ohssan videntiy 
exaggerates the smallness of the ' salaries ETE ur 
he states that even in the reign of Süleymán the Magnificent the Sel ecl 
no more than rso akíes a day. Aa noted above (p. 9a, n. 4), even in the time of 
Mehmed T the chief Malli received $66 ades a day. 

+ Set below; p. r25. 

` D'Oheson, iv. £09. 

* Cevdet, i, i12. Eoqu Hey (Behrnauer, 291) gives the yesr 1053 (1594) aa 
tari in which the good order of the ' Ulrmá was first disrupted. 

5 Behrnauer, 251—2: their children would be gives Меган e their follow. 
cry habit апі пун (осе за МАУ). Ct Ed Mustafá, iii, 169. 
Nr Hehrnauer, 293) declared thet to initiate a reform it must be 
made i imposible for muldzemets (certificates of eligibility far office) to be bought. 
ашо Cevdet, i. 112; 

A notable example of nepotism is that of Fidil Ahmed, whose father, the 
famous Grand. Vezir Koprulü Mebmed Paga, obtained for him the rank of pro- 
fessor (rmilderris) at the age of sixteen; see Encyr. o£ ITilam, s.v. "Eoprülü', 

' Le, "ülemdyl jarik and "ülemáyl rermiye (Seyyi Миңа, iii, 100), 
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geguany appointed, was of a far lower standard than it had been 
in the past.! 

Simultaneously there took place a vast increase in the numbers of 
the 'L'lemá, at least of the professors and judges; This was made 
possible bv a resort to frequent changes of appointment, for which 
corruption had paved the way. It began with the Kádi-'askers, 
who, like the rest of the profession, had hitherto retained. their 
offices for many years! They were now dismissed, with increasing 
frequency, to make room for rivals armed with bribes.’ And as the 
disposal of most posts in the judicial service lay with the Kaidi- 
nib they recouped themselves for the expense they had been 
put to in securing their positions by accepting contributions from 
those to whom these posts were granted. Ry the eighteenth cen- 
tury these changes of appointment had come to be regularized on 
the following basis: the Molds held office for twelve and the 
ordinary Addis for eighteen months.* "l'he Muftfs and Ná'ibs were 
still appointed for life, since no system of graduution had been 
established in their case, and these annual or eighteen-monthly 
changes were closely connected with the graduation system that 
had always obtained among the judges. But now in every rank 
of the hierarchy there were large numbers of ex-office-holders 
(ma'ziil)^ who were eligible when their turn came round for 
elevation to the offices next higher,’ Doctorates, at the same time, 
were granted even more lavishly than judgeships, since, though it 
was now an understood thing that their recipients too should buy 


' For the decay of the madrans see below, рр. 140—1. 
* Koçu Bey (Behmauer, 253) states thar in his time, whenever a place tell 
vacant, there were ülways fifteen or twenty applicants, 

‚* Кори Bey оми 290) gives fifteen year ai à common term; cf. 
Cevdet, i tio. D'Oheson (iv, 545) seems to be wrong iri placing this innovation 
only ut the end of the seventeenth cenrury. 

* Koçu Hey (Dehrnauer, 292). f 

* Already by the time of “Abdu 'r-Rahman Tevii'l (1697) the term for Mollit: 
waa fixed at one yezr. hat for Kágdi: was then two years, according to the 
Eden; hut it i» added: "In. our time from two years they deduct four months’ 
(fi zemünind ii erneden dórt uy bar ederier), It i& notahle that the Knün refers 
to these terms es “uff, |e. established by the Sultan's arbitrary power; they 
were not rer f, sanctioned by the Sacred Law. Sec the Admin: nime, Kilin of 
the Molli ата КАШ af Towns; M.T.M. ii s41- That two years continued, 
nevertheless, to be regarded aa the proper term for Kadir in attested bry a fapti 
hümüyün of 172g addressed to the Seyhü'-blám by Ahmed III—sce Rind. 
Та" (continuation of Celebizdde), iv, fol, 1. 3 

* Meaning ‘displaced’ (Ar. “arela, “set asic t d 

* Except those óf Seyhbil ‘i-Iridm-and Kddf-'arker of Rumelia. Their office 
were generally filled by persons wha had alreacty held them; Hence the step from 

ddl- atiker of ean о Кай. ae Rumelia was hard “ tule. Na ae 
ine increase th the latter's power at his collengue'’s expense (see p. 57 above 
waa cornected with this rule, exther as cause or result: cf, D'Ohsaon, iv, X45; 
Jucheresu, |. 27-28, 33. To distinguish judges in office from ma'zülr the former 
m viam Ped in fidens us МДҮ (actual'); e. "Abdu'r-Rabmiün Tevki, 

"pu rr 
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them, they did so merely to qualify for Mollahood, expecting no 
immediate return for their money." 

The effect of these innovations was, first, to endow the Great 
Mollds with wealth and power such as they had never possessed 
in the old days, and, secondly, to make of them an exclusive class. 
For since the Seyhii 'I-Islám was now invariably appointed from 
among them,* all the patronage of the learned profession was 
theirs to command, So, in the first place, they could amass wealth 
by means of the payment made by every judge on his appoint- 
ment and every doctor on receiving his degree,' and, in the second 
place, they could reserve all the best places for their relatives, The 
charmed circle could be entered by an ‘outsider’ only by special 
order of the Sultan, He would exercise this privilege occasionally 
in favour of the sons of Patas or members of his household, who 
would then be known as Bey-Mollár,! to distinguish them from 
scions of the true aristocracy. 

For an aristocracy it was that these Molla families constituted, 
hereditary and privileged, as were no other of the Sultan's suh- 
jects, The "isle officers of state might momentarily rival or sur- 
pass the high ' U'lemá in power and wealth; but they were debarred 
from transmitting these gains to their children on account of their 
slave status, When they died, if not before, the bulk of their 
property was seized by the ‘Treasury, whereas that of the ' Ulemá 
was inviolate? While, during the seventeenth century, the learned 
profession decayed as such, accordingly it gave birth to this new 
and powerful class which inherited, moreover, the prestige that the 
"Ufémá of old had deserved. But because very few, if any, of its 
members were actually endued with light and learning, it offered, 
regardless of political exigencies, all the Ki imei it could muster 
to such innovations as it feared might enhance the power of any 
other element in Ottoman society. Hence the attachment of the 


! Koçu Hey (Behrimuer, 29a) 

* Bee Encye. of Jum, art. "Shaikh al-Talim". 

.' D’Ohsson, iv, 610, Each Molld, for instance, paid the Seyhan sum called 
Hofja Behá on appointment, and so did each of the rincipal professors on 
receiving promotion; cf. Seyyid Musai, Шш. тт. D'Ohsson states that Bofya 
Behi means ‘prix d'un babit complet’, but bodge (in modern Turkish spelling 
bigot) usually means “bundle” or ‘cashmere shawl", | ye these ls were 
used for wrüpping up. The Kiddi-"askers likewise received dues from all 
Kádii, Ná'ibs, und mosque ministers ón appointment: D'Oháson, iv. 611, and 
see b ‚р. 1173. 

* 8o D'oh п, үй. 547. Juchereau (i. 25) calla them Mollia Bryis. 

* Juchereau, i. 32. 

*o Kou Bey (Behrrmuer, 293), it ii trac, complains that the “Ulend were no 
longer respe when he wrote nè they had been im his youth But it t clear 
from the evidence which we shall present shortly, as well as from the асси 
of D'Ohzion and Juchereau, thar even in the eighteenth century they will en- 
{пу the reverence of thè people, as distinguished front educated reformers such 
w Koçu Bey himself. 
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"Ulrmá during the latter part of the eighteenth century to the cause 
of the Janissaries, whom on religious grounds they had no reason 
to approve, It was not in fact the Janissaries themselves that the 
"Ulemá regarded with favour, but rather their impotence as an 
instrument of opposition to their own supremacy. What they 
dreaded was the creation of a rival force that might be used 
against them. 

The establishment of this learned aristocracy, which was effected 
simultaneously with the destruction of the old ruling institution, 
amounted to a real revolution, the transference of power from one 
class to another. But since the Ottoman Empire had been built up 
hy arms, and by arms alone could be held together, the high 
‘Ulemd, apart from their other shortcomings, were peculiarly ill 
suited to dominate it. It was to their interest not only, as we have 
just remarked, to keep the army as nearly impotent as possible, but 
also to do the same by the Sultans themselves. For owing to their 
preservation of a right to dismiss the Great Mollis, including the 
seyhii '"I-Islám, the Sultans formed an obstacle, at least a potential 
obstacle, to the supremacy of those personages. So the Seyh and 
the Kádi- askers (whether out of deliberate policy or of instinctive 
reaction) were on their guard against the Sultan’s escape from their 
supervision, which they could exercise effectually only so long as 
he remained in Istanbul.* Hence, for instance, when Mustafa [11 
proposed to emulate his ancestors and lead his armies in battle— 
though a step so well caleulated to inspirit them might passibly 
have affected the fortunes of the war—the "Ulemd would have 
none of it, and kept him at home.* 

_ ‘The actual number of posts in the judicial and professorial, as 
indeed in the other, branches of the profession had not been 
increased." But, as we have mentioned, its personnel had become 
many times larger than in the old days owing to the allocation of 
these posts to all the holders of any ane rank in turn. For every 
judge and doctor in office, accordingly, there was always a large 
number out. It therefore became a concern of the corps, especially 
after it had acquired a class solidarity, to provide for the latter, or 
at least for those of the Moild aristocracy. The method adopted 
was the extension of a system that had been established at an 
carlier time, prior to the transformation of the "Ulemd. Deserving 
judges too old or ill to perform their duties had then been given 
the nominal control of a certain number of Aadds or jurisdictions, 

i . E i Fx. wm à 1 | гт т 
PE pem. eM heterodox connexion ol the Janissaries, 

E nd stan, i. 22. 


* Indeed, the number of Mecleriyeti, | noted above (p. Bb) | 
been diminished. yeti, me wia noted above (p. Bọ), kad actually 
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which they administered through deputies with whom they shared 
the revenues. These holdings, which were called arpalik,! were 
now given to all Seyts, Great Mollis, and Tahkta-Basis not in 
office; and other similar holdings, in this case called ma‘iset, were 
given to the principal doctors of the medreses.? 

It was thus the Great Mollás who benefited chiefly from this 
mnovation, which was indeed one of the means they used to 
establish the supremacy of their caste. In the lower ranks of the 
profession no regular provision appears to have been made for 
judges awaiting their turn in office. But they were firmly attached 
by interest to their superiors, in whose hands all patronage lay, 
and were kept from engaging in other employments which might 
have rendered them less subservient, since by doing so they for- 
feited their status. 

‘The same spirit of worldliness and self-seeking, no longer re- 
strained—indeed, even encouraged—by the " Ulemá of the capital, 
was exemplified in the provinces. The great jeyély families held 
landed estates (i/ttedims and médlikdnes) and properties in the cities in 
addition to lucrative religious offices and concessions;* we are told 
of Sey/is who 'loved the world',^ who had immense fortunes,’ who 
were constantly going to Istanbul in order to establish a first claim 
to vacant posts* Wealth was regarded as an essential requisite for 
high religious office. ‘There is an illuminating narrative on this 
point in the annals of Cabarti, He relates that the Egyptian 

Ulemá, invited to nominate a successor to the headship of the 
Bekri family, hinted that the worthiest candidate was unsuitable 
on account of his poverty. The Paya rejoined ‘Poverty is no dis- 
grace’, lut immediately furnished him with rich equipment and 
garments, gave him 80,000 dirhems, and a pension of 1,000 piastres,’ 
It is not surprising to find bitter satires directed against the 
"Ulemá,! and even mob outbreaks in which they were stoned, 
sometimes to death.” 

! Far arpalisr see Parz T, p. 188 n. 4. 1! D'Ohsson, iv. 612. 
= n ed Te Bekris, Sarkiwis, and Cabartis in Cairo (see Cabartl, passim); Murddl, 

ТЫМ. й, 213; cf. also i 285-6, 524; liL. 47; iv. 3, 245; Cubarti, trans. ii, 158, 
157, 251, 273, 388; iil ад; ту. 672, &e. Wealthy merchant ferju: Murãdi, i 
"TA Hatt st Mosul wha died in 1734-5 Became nlmoat proverbixl (or his 
wealth, arid once "entertuined seven Emire wih their troops on one day’; ibid. 

* ibid. ü. ö, r3, 303; iv. 118, 142. Disputes for control of т: песе below, 
р. 174. 

* Muriel, i. 47: Сакы. уой ара. a 

# Сагі, 11. 293, 297. In.one notable instance a T himaeH fel 
na) who. havin ies beers Mustath 11 rs, held the post ef Scy though: 
ack ab i Sultan's reign, from аси to 1703, By чання many 4 the chief 
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The relations between the learned and the ruling institutions 
naturally reflect this state of affairs. On the one hand, the 'Ulemá 
stood for the maintenance of established rights against the tyranny 
of the governors. Unlike agriculture, industry, and commerce, 
the religious institution claimed a voice in the government of the 
state, and its right of participation and contro] was generally 
recognized, if not always observed in practice. It was, as we have 
seen, the one positive link between the governing classes and the 
governed. However far short it fell of its own ideals of morality 
and social justice, the secular authorities dared not openly flout it, 
even if they sometimes despised and circumvented its representa- 
tives; and the people in general still looked up to the ‘Ulemd as 
their leaders in their relations with the rulers. Although the reli- 
gious vocation was often hereditary, the equalitarian ideals of 
Islám kept its ranks open to scholars of every class and country; 
and notwithstanding the corruption that tainted the higher castes 
of the " Ulemá, they remained as a body conscious of their duty to 
preserve the religious and- ethical tradition inherited from genera- 
tion to generation of their predecessors. No doubt they were 
bigoted, ignorant (at least of the outside world), and apt, like all 
such groups, to identify the social content of their doctrine with 
their own interests. But it would be difficult to prove that any sec- 
tion of the population during the eighteenth centudy, outside a 
very small group of persons at Istanbul, was more enlightened or 
better instructed than were the ' Ulemá, and in the last resort their 
interests concorded to a great extent with the welfare of the Com- 
munity asa whole, It was probably some obscure appreciation of 
these facts which was at the bottom of the reverence A pie by the 
people to the Seyis? Whereas, moreover, in the preceding cen- 
wmetletiverr on his &ona and other relatives he aroused the hatred of the оси 


chief “(fend of the capitu], tome. of whom abetted rhe rebellion which in t 
latter year cost Mustafa hin throne. Feydu'llsh was brought back to Adrianople 
from the exile into which the Sulin hai belatedly cert him. and ther tortared 
and killed by the insurgenta: Rágud, Ta'rift (ed, 1742), ii, fol. rg. 

" ‘Learning wed in a much more flourishing atute in Cairo before the entrance 
of the French army than it has been in later years... . Before that riod. 
shaikh who had studied in the Arhar, if he had only two boys, sons ola mede 
rately rich falláh, to educate, lived in luxury. Fits two pupils served him, cleaned 
his house, prepared his food, and though they partook of ir with him, were his 
menial attendants at every time but that of eating: they followed him whenever 
he went out, carried his shores (und often kissed them when they took them aff) 
on his entering a mosque, and in every case treated him with the honour due to 
a prince: He wri then distinguished by an ample dress and the lance formu! 
turban called «2 mukich; and as he paused along tha strect, whether on foot or 
mounted on an às or mule, passengers often pressed towards him ta implore 
m ahort ejaculatory prayer an their behalf, and he who succeeded in obtaining 
this wish believed himself especially blessed, I he paned by a Frank riding, the 
latter was obliged to dismount; if he went to a buteher to proeure aome 1 
(for he found it best to do so, and not to send wnether), the butcher refused to 
make any charge, but kissed his hand, and received aa an honour and a blessing 
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turies the ‘Ulemd had lost some of their prestige to the heads of the 
siift or dervis orders, the universality of sift affiliations and growing 
prominence of púff families amongst the ' Ulemá in the eighteenth 
century! had reinforced their prestige and popular standing. 

The $eyhs on their side were careful to encourage this popular 
tendency, since it was the chief instrument by which they could 
hring pressure to bear upon the governors, and they were seldom 
reluctant to appear in the role of champions and representatives 
of the people* It was to the Seyhs of арз that the populace 
of Cairo generally had recourse in order to place their wishes or 
protests before the authorities,! and it was the Seyhs of Damascus 
who, under pressure from the population, arranged the surrender 
of the city to Muhammad Bey Abd Dahab after the flight of the 
Paga lt was one of their principal functions to ‘intercede’ with 
the Paras, and the more outstanding personalities held the mili- 
tary authorities in awe of their influence.’ Since long-established 
custom had given them a practical immunity from arbitrary execu- 
tion and punishment, they could afford to brave the displeasure of 
Pasas and Beys, ШОО occasional instances of pusillanimity 
are recorded,’ and open opposition sometimes entailed dismissal 
from office or exile? On ‘he whole, however, it would appear 
from the materials at our disposal that good relations were main- 
tained between the leading 'Ulemá and the civil and military 
authorities. 


whatever he chose to pive" (E. W. Lane, Modera Egyptiami, ch. 1x): cf. Cabarti, 
he E a ii, gold. 174; iv. 162. Cabart] also refera т ied finaricial privileges and 
imtnunities from custums snd other duties o£ highly-placed Sehr; th« heir 
accounts were duly сам ир, the accountanta “усеш imer | 
zin to exact their dues "iv. 187. 43). See below, pp. 198-4. 

! Cf, Murlll, i. 69; iv. 130; H. Lanuit, Lu obere d Pos Oana 
cus, r952), 2309-40. 

e.g. Cubartl, i, 102; iv. 65/i. 238; viu. 143. Even the Sultan of Morocco, 
writing а letter of protest against 1he molestation of Moroccan pilürima by the 
Bove, addressed itto the "Uhd of Egypt: Cabartl i. 174/ti. 77-79. 

* Mutádi, i. 5; and see Part I, £P ns 

Р ez, Muri , aaa, ai Liv, 37. 

* See tho biographies of 5. el.Hifndwi (Cabartl, L 302/H. 104 ien S. "АП al- 
зщ (ihid, i. Mem 221], and S. 'Abd el-Cranl el-Nübuluai ( de: ili. 37). 

aguinst the Pasa in w lawsuit: Cabartl, i. 124/1v. 224; 
ibd af the “tend af SE Alexandria to senil a false report at the Paya's request: 
Cabarti, ii. 266/vil. 228; and cf. Murüdi, i. z73; iv. 95. 

* Cabartl, i. 127, t oji. 203, 301. 

* [bbL i. 18, 51, 98; HL тош. 268; iv, 62, 162; vii. 92; Muri, i. 55; 11i, 
167. Another mstance mentioned by Miuridi (i 224) fs expecially interesting. 
The Poza of Damascus (Süleymán Balyaci) tieiended to make a forced loan from 
the merchants "рр to inatiture- certain *oppressive dues', and Saas rae 
eres opposed the execution of his order, He thereupon obtained o docree 

the Sultan for their exile to Saydi, but were recalled three montha 
later, and after a popular reception on their arti at паноц де сазида 
his apologies and bestowed robes of honour upon them 
H- Even as landowners, there was little to choose between Mamliks and Seyds; 
e.g. Cabarti, iv. 191, a34/ i5. 52, 149. 
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Yet it cannot be denied that in maintaining these relations the 
teyhly class at times displayed a pliability and a readiness to 
humour those in power which transgressed even a modest standard 
of integrity. So ingrained had the habit of submission and of 
adapting themselves to circumstances become that at moments 
of decision they showed themselves passive followers rather than 
active leaders. Preoccupied with their duty of preserving social 
unity and the solidarity of church and state, they were ready to 
condone the most glaring breaches by adopting the flimsiest 
criteria of judgement and in effect sanctioning a double moral 
standard.! A crafty governor could always, by playing on their 
vanity, find ready tools amongst them, and so reduce the rest to 
silence, and they too often incurred the suspicion of selling them- 
selves too easily.2 It is difficult to avoid the impression that in 
reality the position of the Ulemd was gravely undermined. Though 
they still preserved the appearance of power, it was beginning to 
wear thin: their repeated compromises had shown that in face of 

* CE. Cabartis summing-up of Murid Bey: ‘He was cruel and unjust, but 
tespected the ' L'Jemá, listened to their intercession, and inclined to [slim nnd 
the Moslems’ (iii. кто. 318), and hia commendation of Ragdwin Bey {iii 201] 
viL 295-5). Bamilacir, Murádi praises the Mugal Sultan Awrangzéb zs having 
'no equal among the kings of Islàm of this age in respect of upright conduct, fear 
of God and real tn religion", yet he relutes (without comment) his murder of his 
brothers (iv. 83-14). | | 

2 During the nged civil struggle in Egypt in 1711, bath sides, equally in 
the wrong, obtained farmds from the ' Uiemd in their favaur (Cabartl, 1. 108/i. 
228), ‘This weakness of moral fibre wae by no means confined to the Egyptian 
Seyhr, witness the remarkable chapter in the Prolegomena of Ibn Haldün (Book V, 
ch. 7), in which the author, himsel o КАШ, frigidly analyses the relations be- 
tween the 'Llemá and the wecular authorities. Ses alio the following note. 

' See p. 1121, 0. $ above. A still more striking example was given by the 
*Ilemá oi the Holy Cities early in the nineteenth century. ‘There is preserved 
in Mecca a document containing à lengthy summary of Wahhab! doctrine, sub- 
scribed toon r4th Du"I-Ka'da 1zz« (11 Dec, 1810) by the Seri, Gàlib und others, 
including the Muftts of the faur arthodox rites. The text of GAlib'a subscription 
runs ms bollows: 'I restify that this faith which the Seyh Muhammad b. "Abd 
al-Wahhib has maintained and which has been propagated by the Imam of the 
Moslems, Sa'üd b, 'Abd al-' Aziz, of declaring the unity of God and rejecting &ny 

artner with Him, is the true füith; und that what waa practised formerly in 

feces and el-Medina and ts practised in Syria, Egypt, and other countries, of the 
forma of polytheism which are mentioned in thia wrnng, is infidelity, whereby 
their blood and property are made lawful [to ahed and to weise]; aid that who- 
soever dors riot enter into this faith aml carry out its demands as set forth in thia 
writing is an unbeliever in God and in the Last Day. Written by the Serif 
Galib b. Masá'id, God formve him." (Trons, from a photograph of the original 
document now in Leiden University Library.) In the archives of 'Ahdln Palace, 
in Cairo, there is preserved a memoria] ot thanks from the Meccans to Mehmed 
* Ali for their deliverance from the yoke of the Wahhibis, ‘whe have created mis- 
chief in the Inland of the Arabe and declared their beliefs to be adulterated by 
incarnation of the Deity and by heresy, and have made lawful to themselves the 
blood of the household of lilim and tumed back every visitant to the Holy House 


of God', signed on roth Muharram 1228 (13 Jan. 1813) by the Seviu and 
notables of. Mecca, including the identicul Мшм Май ned Arabi 
ei-Bunnáni) and the identical Hanbali Muftl (Mubammad b. Yaby’) who had 
subscribed tbe farmer document. 
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determined action they would yield. The pitiable spectacle which 
the Seyis were to present during the nineteenth century was not 
solely the result of the rapid overthrow of the old social order. It 
was the sudden culmination of a long process that had gradually 
sapped their moral position. 


n i257 i 


CHAPTER X 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAW 
L THE NATURE OF ISLAMIC LAW 


SLAMIC law is the deposit of a series of formulations conti- 

_nued over:a period of a thousand years. It is not our intention 
to attempt even a brief synopsis of its provisions, more especially 
as they are available, ir fuller or lesser detail, in à number of 
authoritative publications.’ This chapter is more in the nature of 
a note on certain aspects of the law which have an important bear- 
ing on the problems discussed in this and later volumes of our 
studv, and deals in particular with two outstanding features which 
distinguish it from Western systems of law. In the first place, it 
is the product of juristic speculation, not statute-law; the state 
accepted it, and itself derived its legal sanction from it, but had 
little share in shaping it or determining its methods and decisions. 
In the second place, the basis of the system is not legal at all, but 
ethical; it arose out of the Awr'dnic prescriptions for social con- 
duct, which appeal to the religious duty and conscience of the 
Believer, and only exceptionally enforce them by specific penalties. 

The development of the Serf'a throughout the history of Islamic 
jurisprudence was conditioned by these two factors. It has already 
been mentioned in our first chapter that in the early centuries 
there was much dispute amongst jurists as to rulings and methods 
of interpretation, and more especially as to the place of rational 
judgement in meeting new problems. ‘The difficulties which these 
disputes might have occasioned were surmounted by the acceptance 
of a dual principle. On the one hand, consensus of opinion (imd) 
was given the rank of a major source of law, little if at all inferior 
to Revelation and Prophetic Tradition. When auch a consensus of 
opinion was reached on a given point, the door was closed to further 
controversy on that point, On the other hand, diversity of opinion 


1 Amongst the more important are: J. Schacht, G. Bergtirdiurer’s CGirund- 
sügé des Islamitchen Rechti (Berlin, 1533) Ganefly; David Santillana, Iitituzioni 
di Diritto Muaiulmano Malichita (Rome, tob) (MANR and Safty; ‘Th W. 
Juynboll, Handbuch des PFrifwirchen Geretacs (Leiden, 1919) (Sa/ri); E. Sachau, 
Aluhammedanicthes Recht (Berlin, 1897) (SAT), amd numerous translations of 
Arabic law-books (eg. C. Hamilton, Thè H (Landon, 1791 and 1370 

HanefT]). "There ure more general studies in C. nodck Hurgronie, Verrpreide 
rehriften, vol. ii (Leiden, 1923); C. H. Becker, Frlimutudiem, vol. à (Leipzig, 
1924); and M. Marand, [Introduction à PlÉnále da Droit Musulman Aigérien 
(Algiers, r921); See alsa the articles collected in Law in the Middle Eat (ed. by 
See and Н. J. Licbesny), vol. i, Middle East Institute, Washington, 
aeu, 1955. 
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was welcomed as ‘a mercy from Ged’, and its sting thus removed. 
Actually, as we have seen, the Sunni jurists. gradually enrolled 
themselves under four different schools, Hanefi, Maliki, Бат, 
and Hanbali, cach of which recognized the orthodoxy of the others 
and tolerated their divergences of detail, Hence there is no general 
‘Islamic law’, but four specific orthodox interpretations of Islamic 
law, with the result that in a given case two, three, or even four 
different decisions are equally valid, although each judge or jurist 
might in theory decide only in accordance with the precedents of 
his own school, | 

The state, as such, was incapable of altering this situation. It 
could, and in the Ottoman Empire did, select one school as norma- 
tive within its territories and limit its official recognition to that 
one, but it could not prevent the continued activity of the others, 
nor their validity for their own adherents. Still less could the state 
combine the rulings of the various schools into an eclectic code, and 
least of all could it legislate on its own initiative in competition 
with the Sera. For the law, being of divine inspiration, was 
superior to the state, which existed, in fact, only to execute it. But 
while this was universally recognized in theory, historical circum- 
stances had conspired to drive a wedge between the state and the 
law, with unfavourable consequences for both. 

During the first century of Islim, while the Seria was still 
inchoate, ordinary judicial practice was based for the most part 
on traditional Arab usage, supplemented by the administranve 
regulations of the Umayyad Caliphs. The beginnings of Islamic 
jurisprudence coincided with a reaction against the application of 
such popular and administrative rules, and were dominated by the 
effort ta bring both the practice and the theory of law into con- 
formity with the developing ethical outlook and ideas of Islám.! 
The established schools of Islamic law represent the victory of this 
islamizing activity, and the resulting body of legal discussion, 
constituting the Serf'a, was formally recognized by the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs of Bagdád once and for all as the law administered in the 
Kddi's courts (mahdkim рег уа). 

In spite of this, administrative practice still remained outside 
the control af the jurists, and tended increasingly to trench on the 
Kådi's sphere. While the Serf'a remained in theory all-embracing, 
and its rules continued to be strictly applied in everything that had 
to do with religious duties and the family, certain branches of civil 
and penal law were frequently administered by other authorities. 
Such a limitation of the Kadis attributes was not in itself contrary 
to the Serf'a, since the Kági is, by definition, the delegate of the 
civil authority (Sulfdn), which is accordingly free to. restrict. his 

н бее J: Schacht, The Origins of Filamie Turiprudener (ÜUxford, 1950), 
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competence,! and to delegate the reserved subjects to other tribu- 
nals. Thus, from early times, theory and practice came into con- 
flict, and this conflict found expression in the existence side 
by side of divergent and overlapping jurisdictions, The critical 
weakness of the feri courts lay in the conduct of criminal cases 
and the difficulties sometimes experienced in enforcing the judg- 

ments of the Kádits. ‘To offset this, certain legal powers, or powers 
of summary punishment, were conferred on ah Muhtasib, ай 
inspector of markets and censor of public morals, and on the 
officers of the surfa or royal police. Furthermore, the Caliphs 
of Bagdid instituted a court of superior instance, called mazálim, 
to deal with the more serious civil and criminal cases, especially 
when they involved administrative and military officers. 

It should be observed that none af these institutions anid juris- 
dictions was extra-legal per se. The Seria itself leaves, in respect 
of criminal justice, a | wide field to the discretion of the sovereign, 
or of the Addi acting under the sovereign’s direction; and in the 
mazálim-court the Caliph or Sultan or his representative (usually 
sitting with a senior Add? in attendance) exercised his discre- 
tionary powers to award discretionary punishments. ‘The point 
of departure from the principles of the Serf acame trom their prac- 
tice, more especially when Muhtasibs and police officers exceeded 
the strict limits of their jurisdictions and powers, and the 
mazdlim-courts, through caprice or administrative regulation, or 
by abusive extension of judicial functions, trespussed upon or vio- 
lated Seria norms, Under the Selcukids, {һе тайин, delegated 
to royal officers, became still further assimilated to MUT: 
courts, and (although evidence on the point is still lacking) pr 
sumably still more subject to administrative regulation. With. the 
development of the system of military s4fé's or fiefs, some of the 
regular functions of the mazálim were transferred to the courts of 
Kádi'l-asher? before whom alone the members of the standing 
military forces were justiciable, and to whose courts, in conse- 
quence, suits relating to property were generally referred, The 
kánüns of the Ottoman Sultans and the extensive jurisdiction of the 
Küdi-'asher were the logical end of this process. 

This intervention of the state in the administration of law led to 
a fissure, familiar m human affairs and especially in socio-religious 
systems, between the uncompromising supporters of the pure ideal 


' See eg,, E. Тун Hinoira dé l'Ürpanization pudiciaire em Pays d'Islam, ii 


unn. 1943), 1 
Min рр. TEN 287—8, and Tyan, ii, 436 sqq. 
' as fiat 162 300. 
* See Part . 37, ánd 'T'yun, i, 141 sqq. 
i See ibid, 2 zog. 
i See Fart T pP. 23, and pp. 119-90 below. 
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and those who, lest worse might befall, strove to maintain some 
liaison between the Seria and the state. The first class is repre- 
sented by that great body of Moslem jurists who, uninfluenced by 
the problems of power and the need of adjustment to practical 
issues, continued to develop the Seria on its now systematically 
established lines. Juristic casuistry, in the best sense, was from the 
outset an essential element in their method; but juristic specula- 
tion, unhampered by the necessity of applying its conclusions to 
the facts of daily life, followed the direction taken by much of 
medieval Islamic intellectual activity. Basing itself upon what were 
held to be the certain and infallible texts of a verbally-inspired 
Kur'án and Prophetic Tradition, it pushed the method of deduc- 
tion and logical analysis to its utmost limit. ‘Though the majority 
of jurists were absolutely sincere, casuistry sometimes declined 
into sophistry. More and more it came to be recognized that the 
juristic formulations of the Serf'a were simply an 1deal, though the 
fault was not imputed to the jurists but disguised, as in the passage 
quoted above from el-Gazali,! by attributing all departures from 
it to the degeneracy of the age. 

Yet this ideal system continued to be valid law. The writings 
of the meanest legist, if they were accepted by his fellows, might 
determine the practice of the yer'f courts throughout the Empire, 
without requiring any authorization from the Sultan or even from 
the Sevhi 'I-Islàm. Indeed, it was a compendium of legal deci- 
sions, the Fetdwd “Alempirt, compiled by a commission of jurists 
in India about the end of the seventeenth century, which was one 
of the books most widely used in the Ottoman lands in the 
cighteenth.* 

That the Seria was never elaborated into a formal code is 
probably, however, due less to this than to the circumstances of 
its origin, The Kur'án is commonly referred to by European 
writers as a law-book and Muhammad as a law-giver. It is true, 
as we have just said, that the sources of Islamic law are to be 
found in the Kur'án and what was accepted as Prophetic Tradi- 
tion, but the former statement conveys an entirely false idea, ‘There 
is not much more ‘law’, in the strict sense, to be found im the 
futr'dn than in the Gospels, and the legal pronouncements 
ascribed to Muhammad in the Tradition are admitted, even by 
Moslem scholars, to be amongst those of more duhious authenti- 
city. For although Muhammad ‘legislated’ upon occasion, the 
basis of his ‘legislation’ is not legal, but ethical; he does not lay 





! Purt T, p. 31. „1 | 

"CE мый, iv, 114: "They becume famous in the Hijiz, Egypt, Syria, amd 
Rim, were universally used, md formed a source upon which the Mufrls drew 
for their feriis." 
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down legal formulas, but indicates what is right conduct and what 
wrong. Even the most legal-sounding passages in the Kur'dn are 
generally accompanied by ethical qualifications and backed up by 
an appeal to religious feeling. | 

The spirit of this legislation was shared by those jurists of ‘Irak 
and Medina who, in the second century, gave its definitive shape 
to the Sera. Their outlook and standards also were ethico- 
religious, and the effect of their labours was that in all subsequent 
ages the legal pattern was woven on an ethical warp. The cate- 
gories into which all actiona are juridically classified are moral 
categories: obligatory, recommended, indifferent, objectionable, 
prohibited. ‘Thus the Serf a has been well summed up аз 'a doctrine 
of duties’; for many derelictions the penalties are religrous, not 
civil, and sometimes no penalties are laid down at all. 

But while Islamic law, even in its later formulations, never lost 
this ethical character, it was exposed to a danger which is apt to 
invade every system in which speculation is not continually re- 
ferred to the test of practice. The Islamic ideal is, in tts concep- 
tion of Justice itself, nearer to the Equity of the English common 
law than to the Roman statute law, in that, while the rights of the 
individual are fully recognized, the claims- of the common good 
are always kept within view, ‘he early law schools took cogni- 
zance of this principle under various names, but the stricter 
jurists of later times, on methodological grounds, attempted either 
to deny their legality, or to restrict them to a limited number of 
defined cases. They were not, in fact, entirely successful in this, 
for reasons which will be scen presently, but the efect of their 
arguments was to enhance, in the later expositions of the Seria, 
that appearance of rigidity and inflexibility which almost all writers 
on Islamic law have regarded as its chief feature. 

‘Those students of the law, on the other hand, who accepted 
the responsibility of administering it m practice, as judges m thë 
pri courts, were forced to compromise in some degree between 
this ideal system and the actual circumstances of their place and 
time, at the price, as we have noted above,* of some loss of esteem 
among their more rigid brethren. Such compromises were not 
always due to the intervention of the state, but often the result of 
practical legal issues which forced themselves upon the considera- 
tion of the judges. From ¢arlicst times Moslem jurists had been 
forced, even if unwillingly, to pay some attention to the variety 
of usages current among the peppes who entered into the Islamic 
Empire. In theory, the Serf a superseded all such forms of cus- 
tomary law ('áda), and it was one of the tasks of the jurists, un- 


А Брэс. Jefom, art. "Tstitesin and [otislih’ (Schacht). 
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remittingly pursued, to translate this theory into practice. But the 
necessities of administration often came into conflict with their 
ideals, and the officers of the law sometimes found it more equit- 
able (and no doubt easier) to accept ingrained local usages, though 
they might run counter to the prescriptions of the Seria. Thus 
the practice of the law courts in every region was marked by more 
or less adaptation to the customs of the country! ‘The con- 
sciences of the Addis were, if necessary, eased by the adrnission 
of qualifying circumstances (surf) and by the so-called Aiya! or 
interpretations by which the exact letter of the law could be made 
to permit a particular course of action, The term was less dis- 
paraging than it sounds, even if such artifices were apurned by 
the stricter sort. Very often, however, the application of customary 
law was not in the handa of the Addis at all but, as will be shown 
later, in those of different secular authorities. 

During the earlier centuries the application of administrative 
regulations might be justified in the same manner, but as the effec- 
tive influence of the jurists on administrative practice weakened, 
the Addis were often forced to admit, on the ground of 'compul- 
sion’, practices which conflicted more or less openly with the 
formulations of the Seria Since Addis were frequently asso- 
ciated with the other offices and tribunals mentioned earlier in this 
chapter, the boundary between per f law and administrative ruling 
cannot always have been easy to draw; and under the Mamlük 
Sultans of Egypt many Kadi: seem to have administered concur- 
rently both ser'f law and a more informal penal law, based on 
public utility, known as sydsa4 ‘The novelty introduced by the 
Ottoman Sultans was simply that the distinction between jer'f and 
administrative law was now codified through the issue of Admins 
and kánün-námer And in so doing, though the Sultans showed, 
on the whole, the greatest concern for the proper organization and 
working of the дег courts in their dominions, yet they did not 
hesitate to introduce, or to sanction, a variety of rules and penal- 


| Thie-applied especially to contracts and obligations, and itt significance mimt 
not be overstressed, In all matters of personal low it waa much less important 
than the reverse influence of the Serta in moulding: the diversity of usages inte 
коне degree of uniformity, and in bringing them wrth the recuse of pert 
Wuthority. Cunterrary law, as admitted in these courts, thus constituted a kind 
of outer ring of yer'i practice, in which, very often, the principles of the Seria 
wete respected even И it» explicit rulings were sid : | 

* Surüt, pl. of parf, 'conditian'; &iyal, pL of Alfa, ‘artifice’ or "quibble", 

! *"Evusiora are conzidored as a permissible use of m man's disposal 
by Allah himself: Enese. of Jnlam; art. "Shari'a' (Schacht). See also [bn Nuceym, 
el- Agbdh en I-Nugá'ir (Cairo, 1299), 318 sqq., and J. Schacht, 'Die arahische 
hiyal-Litrerstur', in. Der Iilam, xv. 211-32. 


* See for the later juristic adm compulson' (ikrdh) or "necessity" 


(dardra), C. Srouck Hurgronge, Pi ide Geichriften, ii (Leiden, 1923), 318. 
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ties that conflicted with the letter of the Sera, as it had been 
elaborated by the jurists of earlier centuries,' 

To sum up, then, it may be said that the Serf'a, in its classical 
formulations, held up to the conscience of successive generations 
of Moslems an ideal, ethical even more than legal in the strict 
sense, af what a true Moslem society should be, while the practice 
of the courts reflected the measure in which each actual society 
fell short of that ideal. Yet one must not regard even the Serfa 
as incapable of adaptation and modification to meet new circum- 
stances, True, it was in theory unchangeable; but while ancient 
rulings were handed down from generation to generation and 
never disappeared from the law-books, those which were no longer 
acceptable were allowed to fall into desuetude and newer rulings 
took their places. A zealous jurist might from time to time revive 
a discarded rule “to keep: the Sunna alive’, but his action inspired 
more mocking comment than appreciation, “There is probably 
nothing in Eastern life which appears stranger to the Occidental 
than this quiet shaping of the law, this entirely unformalistic 
jurisdiction which is yet so full of form, and this justice which 
remains free although it never loses sight of circumstances and of 
the personal sense of right and wrong. The Islamic legal system, 
as we have seen, even included a special class of practitioners, the 
Mujtis,? whose real function it was to guide and to sanction this 
process of adaptation. It was the outwardly immutable form in 
which the Serf‘a is enshrined, combined with the theoretical prin- 
ciples upon which it was constructed, which led European а. 
vers—as so often in the case of other Islamic institutions 25 well— 
to ascribe to it fixity and lack of adaptability and to regard it as 


an outworn душы and an obstacle to progress. With this last 
criticism we shall deal in due course; but for our cnt purposes 
it is sufficient to note that under its external rigidity Islamic law 
showed in к a degree of flexibility which allowed it to meet 
all the needs of the populations under its jurisdiction. 

The ideal, of course, was not always attained, but it was made 
easier to attain by the corporative structure of Islamic society, 
upon which we have already so often insisted. Where cach group 
was relatively small, its general interests were more readily grasped, 

* e.g. the jer f penalties for theft leery, alanicde Irinki wi 
were by kimin either wholly or eiar ptd krei elro ra: fat 
punishment forcign to the Serf'a; eee J, Schscht, 'Sarf's und Qinün im modermen 
Acgypten', in Der Dum, xx (1932), 211 899.. Dit the limitation of the ancient peri 
penalties for such offences had long been а feature of Hanefi law: ser |; Schacht, 
С. Bergsrrüsuev p (rumizügse d, Jam. Rechts, ez, C, also р. tag below, 

A ба He ARAM Саад. Policy {The Hague, 1930, i-73. The whole 
Feo the standpoint of Islamic lu dp del Mes m 
' See Section Ul We 
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and the individual, in his obvious dependence upon the group and 
the closeness of his relations with its other members, was more 
fully conscious that his own welfare was bound up with that of the 
group as a whole. There was thus an intimacy in the administra- 
tion of Moslem law, a regard for the relevance of each case to the 
interests of the Community, great or small, which is totally opposed 
to the impersonality of Western ‘Justice’, and which, with its 
moral objects and sanctions, appealed to and as a rule satisfied the 
moral sense of the people. 


Il. THE KÁDIS 


It has already been pointed out, in the first chapter, that the 
establishment and maintenance of the Islamic canon law or Seri‘a 
was one of the ruling principles of the Ottoman Sultanate. During 
the government of their predecessors in Egypt and Syria the judi- 
cial authority of the Seria had been sadly diminished, The Mam- 
lük Sultans, it is true, were careful to surround themselves with 
'Ulemá and Seyhs, to nominate chief Kádis of all four rites, and to 
carry them in their train on their progresses into Syria, but this 
external complaisance barely hid the growing encroachment of 
the royal officers upon the prerogatives of the Addis and of ‘poli- 
tical law’ upon the ordinances of the Seria." The substitution of 
Ottoman supremacy had an immediate and salutary effect; the 
afficers and tribunals of the Seria were again given effective 
jurisdiction (subject, it is true, to some limitation by Жалп) апа 
endowed with the support and authority of the state. 

In describing the organization of the 'Ulem4 in the precedin 
chapter, we have had occasion to show how the Sultans reorganize 
the judicial service in the Empire under a hierarchy айын 
in the Seyhü'L-Islüm and the two Kádi-'askers of Rumelia an 
Anatolia. Below these, as we have seen, were the ‘Great’ Mollás 
who filled the offices of Chief Kadi in the capital, the two Holy 
Cities, Bursa, Adrianople, Damascus, Cairo, Jerusalem, Smyma, 
Aleppo, and other centres. Below these again came the 'Lesser' 
Mollás in two grades, to the senior of which belonged the Kir 
of Bagdad and Diyàr Bekir. Lastly came the ordinary Addis and 
their Na'ibs or substitutes. 

' See for the relitions between the Mamlúk» and ‘Ulem, Wiet, Préris, 0, 
239i Gaudrfray-Derombynes, La Syrie, pp. Ixxvi sqq.; for the encrowchments 

the pacity or Chamberiain upon the srt administration, Makrizi, Hifar, ii, 
aryo (quoted in R. Levy, Sociology of Islam, fi. 246), Tyan, Orpumtation 


judiciaire, 1i. 316-17, and Ibn Haldün, Prolégorsénes, tr. de Slane, ii, 17—18. 

/4 Bee p. 8g above. "The chief Kfr in provincial capitals, and more espe- 
cially in Cairo, were sometimes locally called by the title of Kdi-'azher; ef. 
Chabrol, 410; Muh. Tawltk el-Bebri, Beyt ef-Siddih, 62 (quoting the journal of 
S. ‘Abdul-Ganl Nabalual}. 
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The subordinate Addis were divided into three categories— 
European, Asiatic, and Egyptian, Those of Asia and Egypt were 
nominated by the Kádi- asher af Anatolia, and those of "9006 
by the Addi-‘asker of Rumelia, who had jurisdiction also over the 
North African Regencies and the Crimea. The three services were 
entirely separate; Addis were not transferred [rom one to another. 
The scheme was typically complicated, each service having anum- 
ber of grades up which its members worked their way. The 
European service had nine grades, the ninth and highest being 
formed by "The Six of Rumelia' (Srtte-: Rumeli), The Asiatic ser- 
vice had ten and the Egyptian service (containing thirty-six 
jurisdictions in all) had six, the second highest grade in both ser- 
vices being called mre ('introductory'), and the highest "The 
Six of Anatolia’ and “The Six of Egypt’ respectively.! 

By the middle of the eighteenth century all these posts were 
held on annual tenures,? mainly by Turkish-speaking judges,’ 
and all were appointed by and directly responsible to ће Аа 
"asker of smia ig Anatolia, not to the local Chief Kid? All 
Kadis appointed to office in the provinces were required to reside 
in their districts except for the two senior Addis of each service 
who resided at the capital, those of Europe acting as counsellors 
to the Kddi-asker of Rumelia, and those of Asia and Egypt as 
counsellors to the Addi-"asker of Anatolia. "Chey were known as 
Тама Bagis, "Heads of the List’. It is noted as a rare exception 
when an Ottoman Kadi spent his whole life in one post. 

No mírí was exacted from KAdis, but for each category there was 
a fixed tariff of dues of investiture, or for confirmation if their 
tenure was extended.” ‘These dues, however, established at a time 

! D'Ohsson, tv. 570; Hammer-Purgstall, Mist. de [Empire Ortomen, trad. 
Hellert, xvi. 1£; Report of el- Arial, Пао Фе "Јат Fi "hie, xviii. 1-18; 
und ef, generaliy Chabrol, Exsnrí sur Jes maruri, esp. 229 sqq. Tt looks ne though 
each service had originally possessed one top grade, in which there were fix 
Kadi; that the European service had originally had two lower grades, and tho 


Anatolian service originally eight lower grades, Am it was, in the “Siz of Rumelia’ 
grade there were thirgeen Adi: and in the ‘Six of Anatolia’ grade fifteen, Each 
grade in the Egyptian service still had uix Кад. 

* Onginally they were held in perpetuity, but (according to D'Ohsson, 545) 
were changed to antiual rerures at the end of the seventeenth century ‘in eae 
ta prevent abies arising from а long stay in the same city and to facilitate the 
promotion of a multitude of candüufates'; see, however, Chap. IX, p. tob, n. s 


! Buritappeurs both from Muridi‘s biographies and from the names given in 
a report (loc. cit. 7/rz), that local "Uem were frequently appointed to 
: posta. 

* D'Ohson, iv. 359773. Tahia megna a baird’ and here, it would seem, 
board cabe ne ü list of names, in 

* Cabartl, iv. 266/ix. 202, It ia remarked even when à Kdgt of Damascus held 
NN for Ата bd geri е3 Ig. "This rm ; 1 

ummer-l'urgstull, trad. Hellert, zvii 14, These ranged froin 290 айр 
(iso fox confirmation) lor judges of the first grade 40 67 alus (04 for confiar 
tion) for those of the ninth. 
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when the revenues enjoyed by Kádis were reckoned only in hun- 
dreds of akges,' in no way corresponded to the sums paid in the 
cighteenth century by aspirants to judicial office. Like all other 
afiicial posts they were farmed out, if not actually to the highest 
bidder, at least for very substantial amounts. The Chief Kadi of 
Cairo paid 10,000 parar a month to the Seyhü "I-Irlám in addition 
to an unspecified sum paid to the Kädi asker of Anatolia; and 
a Chief Kädi of Damascus 1s said to have patd some 30,000 or 
40,000 ducats for his office 

As the school of Abd Hanifa was the official rite throughout the 
Ottoman dominions, the Ottoman government directly appointed 
only the Hanefi Kédis, and recognized only their decisions in legal 
matters. Where a considerable proportion of the local population 
adhered to another of the four schools (as was, in fact, generally 
the case in Egypt and Syria),* the local authorities seem to have 
been empowered to recognize one of the leading local jurists of 
cach school as Kádí for members of its own rite;* but the limits of 
the jurisdiction of these Kédis and their relation to the Manefi 
КАЙ ате still abseure. "The Kádir of the dissident (571) groups 
were apparently on a somewhat similar footing, and in the Lebanon 
the Kad? of the Druses was appointed by the Druse Emir.’ 

On taking over their offices, each Chief Kadi and Kadi regu- 
larly proceeded to appoint one or more judges-substitute (Ne tbs), 
the number of these being regulated by usage. It 1 a striking com- 
mentary on the change of spirit in the Ottoman administration 
that, whereas the Künín-náme of Süleymán had strictly forbid- 
den the Kágís to sell to substitutes the right of dispensing justice, 
and had enjoined the Paya of Egypt to depose summarily all ‘who 
should render themselves guilty of this corrupt practice’,’ the 
Kadi of Cairo now received on appointment a ferman authorizing 
him to select as many substitutes as he found suitable." 


! Hammer, Staatrcerfariung, i, 389790; and cL. p. 94 above. 

* Bo accarding to Chabrol, 236. L^ 

j Acordia to 8 Venyan report Дон һу АНН Т La Syrie, Lm 

* Lower Egypt and a great part a is were S4 t; Upper Egypt and certain 
regions in Syria followed the Maliki school; the d had abad predominated 
in the district of Náblus and had a small following in some other Syrian and 

Iriki towns (Damascus, Baalbek, Bagdid), but had completely disappeared 

from Бүр, an in remarked by Cabarti (tv. 2249/1. tao). | | 
. 5 Sait Kadi at Dormascus; Murdill, iv. 125; ut losul, фу. бо; Мани Кай, 
iv. 109; Hanbali Küdis, i. 219, 2x4; iij, 8. Ну the end of the eighteenth century 
these hiddi-ships were no longer filled in + el-" Arial (see p. 163, n- 3) speaks 
ому оё "Һе" КАФ апа four Mifit ín. 24), although Cubartl (iv, 248/ix. 179) 
dates the withdrawal of recognition from the three nan-Haenefi Kddir only from 
the “Turkish occupation’, Le. after 1803. 

* Volney, i. 454- | 

= Сан ap: Digeon; fi. 360: Barkun, Z.E.E., 382. 8 41. _ 
! Chabrol, 232; and cf. el-"Arigl in. Bulletin de l'Instirua d'Égypte, xviii. 7-8/13, 
9115-10 (translation inexact), | 
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Ná'ibs in the eighteenth century were of various kinds. Tt seems 
probable, however, that originally they were employed only to 
represent the Mollds or Addis who appointed them in the various 
subdivisions (called müáhttye, 'district") of their meclecfyet: or kadás. 
Mevleviyets sometimes comprised large numbers of such districts. 
Thus, in the mid-seventeenth century, the mevlevfyet of. Eyyüb 
comprised twenty-six, and that of Galata no less than forty-four." 
At Cairo there were eleven Nabs under the jurisdiction. of the 
Kädi-'asker: nine in various quarters of the city, one in ВШАК, апа 
one in Old Cairo, cach of whom paid a fixed monthly sum for his 
office Almost all other cities also, and even some of the smaller 
jurisdictions, were divided into several niydbas; at Aleppo, for 
example, there were four! Such Nd‘ibs were called Када Лач 
in later times, to distinguish them from those who then discharged 
most of their Kádf's work at his headquarters and were hence 
termed Büb Ná' ibis, ‘Deputies of the Gate Agam, when a Mollá 
or Addi was absent from his headquarters, he would appoint a. 
special Na'ib to represent him.* Finally, certain. kadás were 
allotted to retired ' Llemá as arpaliks: that is to say, such ' Ulemá 
were entitled to draw the revenues derivable from the courts of 
these places, which they shared with Ná'ibs whom they appointed 
to discharge their judicial duties.* 

All Nib: were nominated by the Mollis of Kédis for whom 
they deputized, but had to be confirmed in office by one or other 
of the Addi-'ashers. Their service, unlike that of the regular judges, 
was thus not organized imperially, and so admitted of no system 
of promotion. such as characterized the others, As they were 
usually (but not always) local jurists, who bought the confirma- 
tion of their office from each new Addi on his appointment, con- 
tinuity in judicial administration was maintained in spite of the 
frequent change of the official holders of the kádi-ships." A sepa- 
rate, and very profitable, office was that of Kassdm, or Divider 


! Eviryl, quoted by "Oymün МОН, і. зоо, 

* According to Chabrol (236), the sum paid by each might amount to goo 
paras à month; cf. uluo Cabartl, iv. 248/ix. 178; el-*Arfsl, o/r5. 

! Murldli, i. 55; di. 49, &c.— 

+ From the familiar use of Bab, Der, Kapi, meining ‘Gate’, to vignily ‘palace’ 
or ‘headquarters’; cf. Part I, p. 44, note, 

* These Nds were then called Molla Ре or Kädi ейі, 

* D'Olsson, iv, 571-5. | 

* Chabrol (237) smtes that although the cost of provinem! mydbar wan not 
exactly known, it was apparently not more than 42,006 furrar per anmum for an 
average charge. Cabard (и. 127/17. 119740) relates that a cermin Seyh beught 
the poat af NA ib at IM for ten successive years and acquired a large fortune, 
and that a mumlitk of his held a similar post in other towns: aie Ben 
historian ¢l-Muhibbl acted aa Nd'it both in Mecca and in tiro: Muradi, iv. 
86. A Turkish Addi zt Dumascus appointed his own brother ar Na'ib: ibid. 
і. з2. Nid‘i might even be "lay" persons: c.g. Murüdl, L. 196-7 ; lii. 173. 
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of Inheritances, which was also farmed from the Kädi for a recog- 
nized sum." 

By immemorial usage the judge was permitted to make a charge 
of 24 per cent. on the object of litigation, by way of court expenses." 
This sum was either deducted from the property in question, 
when possible, or was paid by the successful party.’ He had also 
certain rights on sales or transfers of offices, pensions and the like, 
and on the division of inheritances, and to a small signature fee 
on documents of judgments and other matters submitted to him 
from the various tribunals.* ‘The principal Kddis in each area had 
in addition the general supervision of the ues and of the 
endowments (wakfs) created for their upkeep or for other charit- 
able purposes; and where, as at Damascus, appointments to pro- 
fessorial posts in the madrasas were made by diploma, the Addi 
assigned vacant posts to candidates, subject to confirmation from 
Istanbul.* 

In the Ottoman system, moreover, the Addi exercised not only 
judicial functions, but also a degree of general supervision over 
the conduct of the administration, "Thus the Addis of the coastal 
cities in Egypt were enjoined to control the actions of the customs 
department and to certify the accounts before they were sub- 
mitted to the Para.’ In thè frequent disputes between rival fac- 
tions and even rival Payas they were called upon to act as mediators;” 
occasionilly they were authorized to depose a Pasa;* and in the 
absence of a regularly-appointed governor they might even take over 
the government of a city or province.’ 


* СЕ. Саһапї, iv. 248; Mich. Dam. 21. = | 

! Since the clerks, ushers, and interpreters, if required, were in eor prn 
by the Addi, Cubartl (iv. 248/1x. 178) remarks that in lawauits involving "Сети 
anil Emiri (ie. persons of high rank) the fees were fixed by them 'according 
S their indulgence and desire to do him honour’, See also Lane, Modern 

нуран, С. Те, 

* "l'his, which was the universal rule in Moslem practice, had the cae 
af ise s riis o persona to institute vexatious suite, particularly 
caso; cf, on these ‘legal avaniat" Russell, 121, Thornton, Turtey*, |, pad and 
Cabartl, iv. 2409/1. 130 (who siynalizes it os an abuse recently introduced), — 

* Cabarri, iv. 248/ix.. 175 (rhe translation ia loose). Seryid Mustafi (1. 20) 
ntates that the salaries orginally allotted to Kdgii were so emall that m the time 
af Báyezid Í they were found to have been supplementing them in undesirable 
ways, Hence a scale of foes for the notarial services they performed waa fixed, 
and they were authorized to draw them, The recognized sources of income of 
the Kad? of Cairo are summarized by el 'Arigi, n. p^ 
t £m occasion, however, the diploma issued at stanbul canferred the post 
on a different сапда: Мит, i. 252, 60; ii. 151. | | 

* Canosti nami, ap. Digeon, ii. 225; Barkan, Z.E.E. L 370. Тоа 
Amirin alpo cai in the firet insmince with requésta to load grain by European 

ibid, 221, 


merchants; Harkan, 3 * Gazzi, iii. 293. 
B Mic Dear a fun the depcaition of Cezsir after his first term of office at 
* Mich, Dam, 14: the Kf of Damascus on the death of Cezzár. "The legal 
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There were consequently ample means at the disposal of the 
judges for enriching themselves, and no doubt they were often 
utilized, It might well seem that the system of appointing foreign 
judges on annual tenures, and free to buy-and sell their offices, was 
calculated, far from repressing abuses, to create them in the grossest 
form, ‘There can be no question also that the effects of that general 
deterioration in the higher ranks of the learned profession, whick 
we have described in a previous chapter, were melancholy in the 
extreme, The arpelik-ma'iset system, which involved the dis- 
charge nf judicial duties hy substitutes, came in course of time to 
extend far beyond the ranks of ma'zül officials, for whose benefit 
it had been created.! Now that the sons of Great Mollás obtained 
their diplomas while they were still children, and by this means 
became eligible for mafrec rank when no more than five and twenty, 
they were often so evidently incapable of performing the functions 
involved, even if they desired to do so, that they usually engaged 
a substitute for the purpose. Hence the existence of that type of 
Nab or substitute to which we have already referred, called Molld 
vekili or Kaddi vekili Nor were such Nd'ibs employed only by 
judges of mahrec rank, All the Great Mollás whose offices were 
provincial preferred zs a rule to reside in the capital and send these 
vehils to the cities that should have been the scene of their activi- 
ties. Among the seyfly families of the provincial capitals too, the 
same practice found imitators.) Only in the cases of Mecca and 
Medina was it considered improper that the judges concerned 
should not put in a personal appearance. "To make matters worse, 
it appears that a great many of the substitutes employed by the 
Mollds were persons without any but the most superficial acquain- 
tance with the law, if indeed they were members of the learned 
profession at all, which was not always the сазо, 

Yet, in spite of the complaints of such reformers as Kogu Bey 
and of the diatribes of several European observers the system 
status of the Addi as acting governor in the event of the Papa's death is asserted 
ao by the Hand jurat Ibn Nureym (Risdla 17, in Meemd'at: al- Rasd'il, 
annexed to vol. i. of аА ка - Мазде, Пазл, таро, рр. 55-50). 

! Bee above, p. 109. 

5 See above, p. t24. 

! Syrian Sess whe held Adgi-ships an arpaifhs: Mardi, i. c26; iL. 125; ii. 
- Gee above,p. 124. — 

! eg. Chabrnl, 235: "Versant l'or à pleines mains pour a'aasecir durs un tri- 
purs ie e retenti iive ant a Ii les wat dry que comme n 
pour aitai dire, dirigrés vers un méme but, celui d'amasser: ама со рона 
aucune occasion бе ртозліг Іецг trésor. Ceux chez lesquels l'umour de la justice 
et de l'humanité balangait Ia aoif ile l'or, se rmontraient un peu plus équitahles; 
ure ent ei que perta eios de compromenre eur puttin 
Мр ИКИ m equa | eloquent, und still more vague, Russell, rao, 
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worked on the whole to the satisfaction of public opinion, It will 
be observed that the judges had as their main direct source of 
revenue the charges levied upon the object of litigation; and it was 
in the exaction of these that the principal abuses occurred. The 
amount levied might be raised on various pretexts to as much as 
8 or to per cent., but only when the victims were either well-to-do 
artisans or merchants, or, ever more frequency, ‘spoilers’ them- 
selves, kapi kulus, or Mamlûks, It was probably seldom that this 
system had the result of making justice too expensive for the poor, 
since (apart altogether from the fact that it was the winning party 
that was liable for the costs) sound tradition ensured that a plea of 
poverty was rarely tendered in vain in the Kádf's court.* 

Together with this, it must not be forgotten that the great bulk 
of the ordinary disputes did not come into the Kddi's courts at 
all, whether those of the titular Ottoman Addis or of their local 
substitutes, We have already seen that each village, corporation, 
and social group had its own arbitral organization, and that in- 
ternal disputes were dealt with summarily by the Seyh of the 
village or of the relevant guild or corporation; and it will be seen 
later that when legal advice and arbitration were required, large 
sections of the population preferred to take the matter before their 
local 'Ulemá and Muftís/ Furthermore, certain offences against 
social convention were punished almost automatically by death 
without the intervention of any formal judicial or executive 
authority at all, especially in those groups which still maintained 
the social traditions of the nomad tribes. The principal offences 
so dealt with were unchastity and adultery. A village girl found 
guilty of unchastity was taken out into the desert by her parents 


! Chabrol, 239-40: "Les jugemens d'un айу obtiennent PT toujours 
l'axsentiment iles hommes éclamrés, ot Il serait injuste d'appliquer à ces magis- 
tratz, dans toute sa ngueur, le reproche de рисо et de corruption que 
plusieurs écrivmins ont mdressé aux juges musulmans en général... . Les abus 
mont plutôt duns l'arbitraire ile Ia taxe, et l'on a toujours murmuré de l'inégale 
perception des frais de justice.’ Cf, l'hornton, i, 195-6: "Generally speaking, 
the decision of the judges in causes wherein both parties ure. Mlussulmnna, іа 
unbiassed. Public opinion, which is nowhere more or more energenc than 
among the ‘Turks, checks the voluntary commission of any injustice with respect 
to them," CE. Gazal, iii. 295: 2 Kädi of ee stoned by the populace 

he was oppressive and accepted bribes; Cabarti, ii, r&g/v. 25-20. 

2 Cabartl aiserts that ‘the Kddis who used ta come from Tatanbul in the cays 
usages and Admins’ (iv. 2go/ix. 198}, But he also cites a cme (which, however, 
was in tey, during the government of Mehmed "All) of a certain audent who 
was ot a disadvantage in à lawauit “erpecially because be wae pen | and 
had none of the money which ia now indispensable for commissions and bribes 
ү OIN ad those who render judgments and to their hangers-on’ 
jw. G4/ viii: 139). | а | 

! Especially since, аз И will be recalled, the courts administered {fongi trw 
exclusively, while the bulk of the population in Egypt and many in Syria be- 


longed to the Sdfi'l or Málihi schools. 
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or relatives and killed without more ado, and an unfaithful wife 
was often drowned, sometimes with her paramour. This survival 
of nomadic customary law, in which the social group sets its own 
standards and maintains their validity in its internal life as against 
all forms of law imposed by an external authority, is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the traditional social structure in 
Western Asia and North Africa. Yet another of its consequences 
was the operation of the law of vengeance and the resulting blood- 
feuds, which frequently gave rise to a state of private war, openly 
pursued and condoned.* 

While, therefore, the Addis’ courts were in theory competent 
to administer every branch of law (the distinction between civil, 
penal, personal, and other divisions of law not being recognized 
by Moslem jurists) and to every section of the population from 
Pajas to beduin, very considerable limitations were, in practice, imi- 
posed upon their range of functions by the existence of these group 
tribunals and customary usages. But such derogations were at 
least in favour of institutions which themselves partook of the 
nature of law, A far more serious limitation, Inasmuch as it was 
both illegal in fact and contralegal in principle, was the abuse of 
penal authority by military and administrative officers, This was 
the real point of weakness in judicial administration in all Islamic 
countries. Caliphs and Sultans, as we have scen, had from early 
times set up special jurisdictions and administrative tribunals, 
alongside the ег courts; and under effective control, when they 
were confined to the special functions delegated to them by the 
sovereign, they contributed to the maintenance of good order and 
government. But the recurrent weakness displayed by all pe 
institutions in face of the encroachments of military authority 
repeatedly led to abusive extensions of their powers; military com- 
manders, police officers, sometimes even minor officials, would 
order punishments and executions without the semblance of a 
trial, and, in the vast majority of cases, without being called to 
account for their actions. One result had been to create a series 
of conflicting and overlapping jurisdictions; another, more impor- 
tant for its consequences upon the standards of public morality, 
was that the infliction of punishment, especially by the military 
power, involved no moral reprobation, and in no way degraded 

! "That 1hese practices still survive in tian villages is attested by numer- 
erus observers, FE W. S. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt (London, 1927), 
44-45. und H. Habib Avrout, Fellah: (Cairo, 1942), 121, 123; und cf. Volney, i. 
175. Fot Syrin cf. F. nion. Syrie criminelle (Puriz, 1939), 165, and for 
irik E: Ma, Iraq from Mondoiz tn Tudiiemdimee ( Loindon, 918]. 223-2. 'Thep 
practices are not, of courre, condoned by the Seri‘a. | 

* Chahrol, 277; pem de Malus, 154-5; and cf. above, Ch. IV, i. 


? For tbe history af these offices prior to the Ottoman period see E. Tyan, 
Organiustion judiciaire en Payi d' Ilan, ü.(Heirut, 1943). x 
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the эже саз who was more often regarded as the victim of arbi- 
trary officiousness than as one who had received due retribution 
for his own offences.! 

As we have indicated above," the Ottoman Sultans by their Adniins 
had attempted to put an end to such abuses, and to reform both 
the administration and the administrative tribunals by defining 
their powers and codifying the penalties which they were authorized 
to inflict, The Egyptian kênún-nåme of Süleymån could not well 
be more explicit in its denunciation of ‘the barbarity of Adpifs, 
Arab Seyhs, and other persons who without reasonabie:cause put 
cultivators to death and seize their property’) That a Adpif 
should inflict even a fine or a corporal punishment upon a peasant 
is prohibited except with the consent of the local Kadis Breaches 
of these regulations were to be investigated by the Paya, and ‘the 
judge who takes the part of the powerful wrongdoer is to be com- 
mitted to prison and dismissed from his post'.* Likewise, the 
Subal or prefect of police, although charged with the policing of 
the city, ‘may not judge the cases of individuals, which are to be 
brought before the Kadi, who will give judgment according to the 
Serta’! The diván constituted the supreme tribunal in Egypt, 
and served not only zs a military court but also as a court of 
appeal, administering Ottoman official law, i.e. the Serf a supple- 
mented by the Sultans" Айти 

How long these and similar regulations were observed cannot 
he determined, but sooner or later they, like all previous attempts 
to restrain illegality, fell into desuetude, ‘The generality of Euro- 
pean observers were struck by the arbitrary conduct and indif- 
ference to human life shown by the military and the police." 

' Cf. Hamnont, i. 404: "Il rentre dans la société, reprend ses habitudes, son 
commerce, sari premier emploi, et souvent . . . les anciens dérenus sont promus 
à des fonctions plus élevées que celles dont ils ésient investis lora de leur 
condamnation'; also Clot-Bey, Арен, й, 105. According to Evliyå Efendi 
(trans. Hurnmer, ii. 1609), the ssaistunta of the pravoat (Muhtasrib) on occasions 
af public procession ‘give a good beating to certain men, on the pretest that they 
do not sell just rnessurc', . 

? p. t:6 above, 

3 Sheet ii. 262; Barkan, Z.E.E., 383, $ 43. | 

* Digeon, ii, 2o2—3; Burkan, 162, $ £3. In all cases fines were to conform tà 
the established tariff; as already pointed out, fines, though not authorized by 
the Seria, were sanctioned by the Admins. i | 

* Diveon, ii. 262; Barken, 383. The Adee further threatens with the royal 
divpleasure ‘any Pasa who should hove the criminal indulgence te relex in the 
conen of the ки ee ee a oo a dcfuultine Addi to prison 

* Digeon; ii. 239-bo (replaces the Kég by the dfodn; but sce Barkan, 382, 

1j. 
t In tha latter respect (for which see Part Ll, p. 252) the dicis took tbe place 
of the former meee courts 06 Басни or their praia Ehe pros 
АСТЫМ Рх: о i eigi ayl ' TB тергезеп ves ms mneinbocrs of ine 
dinin d: of DE taken to сябе that the dfece was a per’! trifminal, 

* e-g. Thornton, i. 204 йд. Volney, i. 162; n. 244. 

D aso K 
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Conditions in this respect no doubt varied as between provinces,! 


but the impotence of the provincial authorities to protect the 
population from their tyranny is evidenced by the practice of send- 
ing memorials to the Sublime Porte itself, and in Egypt by the 
action of the Seyh el-Beled 'Otmån Bey Dü'l-Fikár in reviving, 
about 1743, the custom of mazdlim-courts, two of which he set 
up in his house, one for men and one for women.’ | 

The ordinary procedure in the hearing оѓ савез іп ће КЕШЕ. 
court is described by E. W. Lane as follows:* 


"When a person has a suit to prefer at the. Mahkémeh [Tribunal] 
against another individual or party, he goes thither, and applies to the 
Bash Rusul (or chief of the bailitfs or sergeants who execute arrests} 
for a "Rasool" to arrest the accused. The Rasool receives a piastre or 
two, and generally gives half of this fee privately to his chief, The plain- 
tiff and defendant then present themselves in a great hall of the Mah- 
kémeh, which isa large saloon, facing a spacious court, and having an 
open front farmed by a row of columns and arches.* Here are seated 
several officers called “Shaihids"* whose business is to hear and write 
the statements of the case to be submitted to judgment, and who are 
under the authority of the “Bish Кап” (ог Се! Secretary), The 
plaintiff, addressing any one of the Sháhids whom he finds unoccupied, 
states the case, and the Sháhid cammits it to writing, and receives a fee 
of a piastre or more; after which, if the case be af a trifling nature, and 
the defendant acknowledges tlie justice of the suit, he (the Sháhid) passes 
sentence;* but otherwise he conducts the two parties before the Náib, 
who holds his court in an inner apartment. "The Náib, having heard the 
case, desires the plaintiff to procure a "fetwa" (or judicial decision) from 


! Instances are cited of prutexts made hy the I ódi of Damascus against sum- 
mary executions by military authorities, and with some auocess (Mich. Dam, 


30, 37). | | 

5 Examples of memoriali to the Porte nte not infrequent, eg. Garzl, ii. 394; 
Mich, Dam., 4; Recueil de Firmanz, Nos. 3, 5, 10. | 

а сапаға) і. 17081. 87-58, 

‘ ern Egyptians, ch, iv. “Though Lane's description refers to the reign of 
Mehmed- "AN, there 00 reason to #1 ore that the procedure waa in aug way 
different in the eighteenth century; and cf. D'OÓhssen, iv. 382-3. 

* On the Adgi's ushers (‘aren or rar) see E. Tyan, Organitation judiciaire 
en Pays d'Irlam, 1 (Paris, 1938), 383. 

* Such а saloon is still tn be sees in the traditional "KAdi's House’ (Hevt 
rl- Idi ii Cairo und in a former Mamiik residence outside the Bib Zuweyla. 

t The term pibid (literally "witness'), technically applied to those persona 
"hose testimany is accepted in the Islamic courte, became im time the name of 
a subordinate clase of legal officers, of a lower educational standing than the 
fally-qualified Kadi: and Migri. A м is "adl, literally *ane possessed af 
moral назари , or rone often kátib, *clerk, notary'.. Such karb often held 
responsible judicial positions, especially as dividers of inheritances (daxcle: 
Miurddl, ii. £18, 164, 184; iv. 221-9), and sametimes sequired a comiulerable 
fortune, not always honestly, from. ther Inctice; cf. Cabarti, ii. абу; тї, ший 
Muradi, iv. 5, 206. On the history of clasa see E, Tyan, Le Notariat... 
dans la xc du Droit пале (рели 1945). 

‘The relevant documents being countersigned the Kädi for m trifling 
foe: Cabartl, iv. 245 (nnt in ihe trenalétio), i 9 TT 
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the Muftee of the sect of the Hanafees,! who receives a [re—seldom less 
than ten piastres, and often more than a hundred or two hundred. This 
is tho course pursued in all cases but those of a very trifling nature, which 
are settled with less trouble, and those of great importance or intricacy. 
A case of the latter kind is tried in the private apartment of the Kadee, 
before the Kadee himself, the Náib, and the Muftee of the Hanafees, 
who is summoned to hear it and to give his decision; and sometimes, in 
case of very great difficulty or moment, several of the "Ulama are, in like 
manner, summoned. 'The Muftee hears the case and writes the sentence, 
and the Kádee confirms his judgment, and stamps the paper with his 

‘seal, which ig all that he has to do іп any case’.* 


Apart from the exaction of unauthorized fees, some of the prin- 
cipal abuses of justice arose from the conception of evidence cur- 
rent in the Moslem courts. Both parties are required to present 
themselves before the court, but in the normal procedure evidence 
is given on one side only. The plaintiff is called upon to produce 
at least two witnesses, who are required to be men of good charac- 
ter: written or documentary evidence is excluded except in speci- 
fied cases. If the evidence given on the plaintiff's behalf is sufficient 
to carry conviction, decision must be given in his favour; if not, the 
defendant is not required to produce witnesses, but to clear himself 
by oath, and when he does so the case is dismissed. The procedure 
may be varied according to the discretion of the judge, but in 
general any “conflict of evidence’ is avoided. The volume of oral 
evidence is thus a decisive factor in any case, and difficulties were 
created by restrictions as to the persons whose evidence could be 
admitted. "Thus the testimony of close relatives is generally re- 
jected, and likewise that of slaves, or even of à master in favour of 
his slave. The evidence of two women is reckoned as equal only 
to that of one man; that of non-Moslems against Moslems is 
occasionally but gradgingly admitted, and on serious charges not 
admitted at all, 

The principles underlying such restrictions are indeed respect- 
able, but they sometimes amounted in effect to a denial of justice, 
especially as the taking of an oath was very lightly regarded in all 
except pious circles. A still more flagrant abuse was the suborning 
of false witnesses, which was apparently a common enough prac- 
tice in all countries.) The £éntin: of Silleym4n contain several pro- 
visions intended to prevent auch miscarriages of justice through 

т On the office and function of the Muff see the following section. - 

1 Chabrol (202-3) amerta a different view: "Ш est rare qu'un qàdy trés-veraé 
duns la jurisprudence demande l'opinion d'un mnufty, et encore plus qu'il s'en 
tienne À aes décisiona; mails, a'il n'est pas fort hahile, comrae 1] arrive asécz sou- 
vent; il demande toujours l'avis du moufty svant de prononcer." 

? Lane, loc. cit; Murüdl, i. 206: the Muri of Damascus with the Kapa 


connivance procured a sentence against à student by means of fale witnesses, 
‘all of whom [it is added] died within a short time’. 
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the mancuvres of dishonest persons on pain of the Kddi's dis- 
missal and punishment.' The conduct af certain judges towards 
litigants, especially those of humble station, seems also to have been 
open to reproach, and a curious record is preserved of a Aud? of 
Aleppo who was removed from office in 1813 an the ground that 
‘he treated the nobles and notables of the town, and even the 
governor himself, as if they were common people’, and so far forgot 
himself on one occasion as to strike the Muf on the face? 

Since the Addf was concerned not only with the settlement of 
disputes but also with civil contracts of all kinds; he or hia N4'ib 
acted as natary-public, registrar, and procurator, officiated at mar- 
riages of notables, und looked after the property of orphans and 
minors, “The business of the Ser'f courts was therefore extensive 
and often complicated, but by law and usage no provision was 
made for more than a single judge in each court, ‘The decision of 
the first court before which any.case was heard was final, no one 
court having in theory a status higher than another. But although 
the practice of taking a case decided in one court to another court 
for retrial is strictly contrary to Islamic law, it evidently existed 
in Egypt, since in 1786 the Kaptan Pasa Hasan published an 
order prohibiting it,? and at the time of the French occupation 
the court of the Kadi-‘asker served occasionally as a‘court of appeal 
against the decisions of his substitutes. | 

Although, as the preceding pages have shown, the giving of de- 
cisions contrary to law in the interests of a more powerful or better- 
paying party was, from all accounts, not unknown, the available 
evidence suggests that it cannot have been so common or wide- 
spread as European writers have usually assumed. The conduct 
of the Addis was in fact subjected to two controls, an outer and an 
inner, ‘The outer was supplied, not so much by the official mea- 
sures of supervision, whether by the civil authorities or by superior 
officers in the judicial service, as by the jealous surveillance of their 
potential rivals and ofthe "Lemi. A certain degree of latitude was 
tacitly allowed, but misdealing that became too persistent or extra- 
vagant generally resulted in the offender forfeiting both place and 
reputation, and often his ill-gotten gains to boot! From a very 
early date the беу had adopted a critical attitude towards the 
Addis, regarding them often as little better than hypocrites and 
time-servers; and the stricter sort, with the Sáfís generally, echoed 
el-Gazili’s counsel to have nothing to do with them? In the 
Ottoman system the gap between "Alim and Kädi in the Arab 

' Digeon, i абс-т; Barkan, 332-3, . F | 

' Сыра, аё. Sec alsa p. i29 above, Беше наза 

* Murádl, iv, 24-6; Gazzi, iii. 204; Mich. Dam. zi; 

* Sce A. Mez, it Fewaissance des llami, 209-10; and cf. above, p. 8a. 
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provinces was widened by the former's ignorance of ‘Turkish, and 
though there is mention of friendly relations between Addis and 
the local 'Ulemá in all our sources,’ they give evidence also of the 
survival of the traditional attitude? And yet another check upon 
arbitrary action lay in the facts that custom and tradition had long 
since settled the precedents in almost every possible case, and that 
the Kudi's ‘decisions’ were often little more than an authentication 
of the rulings supplied by the Мий. 

But in the last resort the principal чк was the moral con- 
science of the judges themselves and of the community. Those 
who may be disposed to regard this as-an illusory and ineffective 
protection may doubtless point to many examples which confirm 
their distrust, but the very maintenance of the system itself to 
the general satisfaction of the people suggests that these incidents. 
are not to be taken as typical of its general working.’ We shall 
revert to this aspect in dealing with the spirit and the ideals 
fostered by the system of religious education; at this point it is 
sufficient to conclude that that spirit and those ideals cannot have 
been entirely without effect in the ardinary operation of the reli- 
gious courts. 


ПІ, THE MUFTIS 


‘The Islamic legal system included, age pee the Addis, a second 
class of practitioners, known as Muftis.. We have already seen that 
the Sería, so far fram constituting a fixed code, consisted rather 
of a discussion of the duties of Moslems, formulated over the cen- 
turies in a vast literature of legal argument. In the early days, when 
this literature was still in its beginnings and many doubtful ques- 
tions called for authoritative rulings, a number of eminent jurists 
met thia need by ‘exerting themselves’ to discover, from the recog- 
nized sources of revealed law and the application of analogy, what 
the appropriate rulings should be. Such doctors were accordingly 
called Muctahids,* and from their sometimes divergent decisions 
sprang the various ‘schools’ or ‘rites’ of orthodox Sunni Islám. 
But once these schools were established, the 'Ulemd were pro- 
gressively restricted in their liberty of interpretation, having now 


! e.g. Murddi, i. 232. 7 
с Моа, й, 59: and nàte also the relatively amall part played by һе Кай 
in Cabarti's chronicle 


+ icle. 
' CE Chabrol, x17: "Ainsi l'opinion et la morale imposaient en quelque sorte 
des bornes à l'avidisi ies juges. On remarquait méme assez cómmurément que 
їе сіу ааг, homme d'un caractère grave et mpeosanr, entouré de 1а conie 
dération publique, se cottentait de ce qui hui était offert, sana jamms rien exiger 
de lui-m pour conserver l'estime des. granda et Гален си рза 

* Active participle from the Arabic verb ictaluada, ‘exert s 
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to reconcile their decisions with the particular principles of the 
school to which each adhered. Within a few generations, indeed, 
this. liberty was entirely abolished by the tacit operation of zcmá* 
or ‘consensus’; and since, in the traditional phrase, 'the Gate of 
interpretation was shut',! those "Ufemd of whom pronouncements 
on legal points were demanded were no longer Muctahids but 
Mukailids, ‘imitators’? in the sense that in reaching their decisions 
they were required to follow closely the precedents laid down by 
their august predecessors. 

‘These precedents were, of course, contained in the fundamental 
texts of each school, with the copious commentaries and expositions 
added by later generations.) The ‘Aim or Fakih from whom а 
statement on a point of law was demanded had only, therefore, to 
be sufficiently well versed in these works to be able to adduce the 
appropriate precedent on any given occasion. The questioner 
formulated his problem in precise terms, and received in reply a 
feted, or statement of the legal position, often consisting of nothing 
more than the single word, *yés' or'no'. In theory, every qualified 
doctor of the law was competent to deliver such an opinion, orally 
or in writing; but as the volume of legal literature and the com- 
pilation of fettvás and discussion of precedents continued to expand, 
the study of them constituted a specialized branch of learning, and 
those jurists who devoted themselves to it professionally were dis- 
tinguished by the formal арр үнс of Mujftis, i.e. jurisconsults.’ 
Theoretically again, as we have just said, a Mufti could not inno- 
vate, but merely frame his reply on the basis of established rules 
and precedents; in practice, however, the Muftis, by selecting 
appropriate precedents and neglecting those which were no longer 
applicable, could and did adapt the Seria to new circumstances. 

In contrast to the Addis, who held office by delegation of 
authority from the temporal ruler and could be dismissed at will, 
the Muftis retamed in general a private and voluntary status. Butthe 
needs of government required the services of ‘official Muftis', and 
a number of qualified scholars accordingly received some measure 
af official recognition. Under the Mamlik Sultans of Egypt, a 
Mufti of each rite was officially appointed to sit in the аса! 
college, ealled Dár el- Adl or "Hall of Justice’, set up in each pro- 

! See Part I, p, 25. 


3 From Агас ballada, ‘put on a- necklace’, hence *accept the authority of 
wo py dam 

! For a general survey of this literature sec N. P. Aghnides, Jm Introduction 
to. Muohammedan Lato aud a Ne. АГИ (Columbia Univ. Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law, No. 165), New York, 1916. 

* Muftl is the active participle from аўга, ‘deliver an opinion or fered", The 
panition of the Muftf i» often, but not very exactly, compared to that of counsel 
in "apes judicial practice; cf Hammer-Purgetall, tred. Hellere йй, аи, 
TL. „ 
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vincial capital, these Muftis having precedence next below the 
Kadi-‘askers.' 

In the Ottoman state, the Mufti of Istanbul was, as we have al- 
ready noted, promoted to be the first religious dignitary in the 
Empire, with the title of Seyha "I-Islám. About the same time, 
in the reign of SüleymAn the Magnificent, the organization of 
the Kadis оп an imperial scale was- sup lemented by a parallel 
organization of Muftis. But since the Muftis received no official 
salaries, and were not (being all theoretically equal in rank) 
graded like the Kddés in classes with promotion from one to the 
next, their organization remained looser and relatively more in- 
dependent, Each of the chief cities of the Empire had its official 
Mujti, appointed by the Seyiii 'I-Isldm,’ and likewise most hadds 
in the provinces—the nomination in the latter case being confirmed 

ither by the Seyh or by the local authorities, according to local 
usage, Provincial muftiliks were open not only to those "Ulemá 
who had completed part of the full training in the madrasas of 
Istanbul required for the attainment of "Great Mollahood, but 
also to those trained in the madrasas of other cities. In principle, 
all Muftis held office for life.* | 

Since the Turks had always favoured the Hanefi school of law, 
there were few adherents of the other schools in any parts of the 
‘original’ Empire, that is to say in the provinces it com rised before 
the conquests of Selim I. In Syria, Egypt, and the Hijàz, however, 
it was otherwise. Consequently, though no city to which a Mufti 
was posted at all-was left without one of the Hanefi persuasion, in 
the more important cities of these provinces the le -were pro- 
vided also with Muftis of the other three schools, /Muffis every- 
where ranked below Kadis, though above their Ná'ibs. In smaller 
places to which no Muftis were posted fetexds were given, when 
required, by the Addis,’ 

‘he degree of freedom which the Mufti retained varied con- 
siderably as between provinces. Generally speaking, it seems to 
have been greater in the Arabic-speaking provinces, and most of 
all in Egypt. Here the principal Mufti ot the Haneff and Saft 
schools, at least, were nominated by their respective corps of 

' Seo G ov«Temombyne vrie, pp. Ixxvi Ec: W. Bjork. 
mann, einn EN Demonbrues, La Arie рр аа aon Agypier (Н! E 

1 "The Ses] immediate jurisdiction included Adrianople and Burma, as wel 
= [кеды In e former cities, accordingly, had na Muftfr of their own, but 

* As the ordinary Muftf held no appoin intmient, he could not be dismissed, but 
he might be suspended or interdicted; D'Ohsson, iv. 5&6. Murüdi mentions 
Seu who officiated sa Muftis for forty or forty-hive years in the sime city: 


H. 303; iv. 8 
P Obssdn. te; fab 
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"Ulemá, and officially confirmed and recognized by the civil 
authorities, They had their delegates or representatives in all the 
principal towns, though possibly towns which possessed a large 
focal body of 'Ulemá nominated their own Muftfr! Several in- 
stances are recorded of the removal of Muftis by the civil power," 
but it would appear that this action was taken only with the 
agreement of the principal Seybs.? | 

In Syria, the Hanefi Muftis, though generally (but not always)! 
local Sevhs, were to a much greater extent functionaries of the 
state, Although they were nominated, usually from among the 
leading families, by the Seyhiz and notables, the choice had to be 
submitted to Istanbul for confirmation, and occasionally the Porte 
substituted another candidate. Presumably, the nominee had to 
support his claim by the usual presents to the Seyii'/-Isldm, and 
several instances are cited of candidates who went to Istanbul to 
solicit office in person, and who even succeeded in obtaining 
appointment over the head of the Mufti in office. On one occasion, 
however, when a rival succeeded in obtaining a sentence of exile 
against the Muftí of Damascus, the populace rose in revolt and the 
Pasa hastily revoked the order.’ But such incidents secm to have 
been rare, There was a tendency for the office to pass by heredity; 
at Damascus it was held in the latter part of the century by three 
generations of the Murádi familv,* and before that by the 'Imádi 
family," In the provincial towns alao, the Muftis were generally 
local Sevis, those of the Haneffachool being presumably confirmed 
in office by the Porte, and those of the other schools by the local 
governors? [tis noteworthy that the local corporations of Serifat! 
had their own Muftis, each according to their own schools.” 

" Chabrol, 203; for the Haneff, S47, and Mlk Muffy of Alesnndria, 
Olivier, i. 42. Tt is probable that direct delegates af the chief Afnfer bought 
their appointments for à given period. 
са Сара, ti, 18, x1/üi. 308; iv. 62. Imprisonment of a Menej! Mafri: ibid, 
л ' Cuban iv. roo/vill. 22 (this was m 1809). | 

* eg. Mur&adi, H. roi. i hid. #4. 

* Ihud.o6, 13. A rare instance is noted of a Sixt who was appointed Muffet 
of Dumascus “without solicitation of any kind": i. 2<7. On the other hand, 


Sálih b. Ibrühlm (d. 1126/1757), though admitted to be the best Hanefi legist 
of his time, never held kuy legal poat: i1.:208-9. 
Al 


: Muridl, i. 282. A Mafri at Ba'albek asanssirurted > ibid. iv. 53. 





The historist was the second af the line; the third was assassinated in 1803 
by order of Cezir Paja, who was called ta account for his action by the Porte 
and allowed hia representative at Damascus to be put to death in retaliation: 
Mich, Din. 2-03. 

* Muriidl, ti. 11-19, 282; ili, 196; tv, 17-28, At Medina the Séyyid family 
at a ma the office of Muftt for several generations: ibid. i, 222-5; iit 

i 4-5. т. 3 a 5 m- 

ШШ Murad ilii cJ. Mufrls at "Akka, Gaza, Náblus, nnd Hormy. An 
[ксп case of a Sey who combined the offices of Hangi and Safi 
Mafii at Alppo: ihid., 1v. 16, and cf. 1. 24. 

М 5ee above, p. 93. " Murüidi, ii; 65, Ra, 172, &c. 
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The fact that the office of Mufti carried with tt no salary as such 
emphasized, in the eyes of the religious, its superiority to that of 
the Kadi. In practice, however, the Muft? generally exacted a fee 
for delivering a fetted, proportioned to the wealth of the petitioner," 
and it is comparatively rare to find mention of Muftis who con- 
sistently refused to accept any fees for their services.* Such fees, 
probably supplemented by an income from teaching or other 
minor religious office, provided a sufficient income for the lesser 
Mufti, but the chief Muftis in the principal cities held a much 
more privileged position. The Ottoman authorities appear to have 
made a practice of maintaining some financial control over them 
by the grant of pensions and of various administrative posts and 
honorary religious offices. It seems to have been usual for the chief 
Hanefi Mufti at Damascus to hold the title of Ra'is of the city,’ 
and there are frequent references to Muftis who held máli&ánes in 
addition to holding Kádf-ships as arpalikz.* There were éven im- 
stances of Muftis acting as Nd’ ibs in the local tribunals? It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find some of them acquiring vast wealth, 
and falling sadly short at times of the ideals which it was their duty 
to maintain.* "Their actual functions were frequently delegated to 
tukils, or were carried out by junior assistants, called amin el- 
futyd, who corresponded to the feted-emini of the Беу 'I-Islám 
at the capital? In such circumstances (and although it is recorded 
that a certain Haneff Mufti at Damascus used solemnly to warn 
his assistant against taking bribes), the control which the Mufti 
were able to exercise over the administration of justice in the reli- 
gious courts is likely to have been fluctuating and capricious, even 
if we beware of attributing to a whole class the faults of a few. 
Finally, and in spite of the marked tendency in the Ottoman 
system to circumscribe the freedom of the Sey/r and jurists, and 
to limit the judicial function to those who were officially recognized, 
it was impossible to eliminate the traditional usages altogether. In 
Egypt, at least, it still remained a common practice for local Seyhs 
to act unofficially a3 judges and Muftis in their own districts (some, 


! fue above, p. 151. | | 
E pr^ el-Mahdi (see Lane, Modern Egyptians, ch, iv); also Cabartl, iv. 77/ 
vitt. 1605. 
Р See ате. Part I, P. ay us : TL 
* ear. Murüdi, i 63, 176: i. 184. From about 1723 the SAR E Mufti of Jeru- 
salem wis assipned a pension on the revenue from rhe three Christan conventa 
there: ibid., ii. 209. For arpalikr, wee above, p. 109. ! 
' Murldi, i 63 (Damascus); iu. 83 (Medina). Another Mufti at. Medina, 
wever, resigned his office on taking up an appointment as Adb: ibid., tv. ало, 
* lbid i. 206; iL 13; 1v, 24-25. | - 
' [hid., lii. 42, 219; iv. 245 (a Md Muftl who had previously served aa 
ame ul-futyd to the Hanefr Mufri at Damascus), For the feticd-emfrt ace above, 
р. Еб. 
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CHAPTER XI 
EDUCATION 


*T!HE mainspring of the religious institution and the principal 
source of its influence over the secular authorities is to be 
found in the system of education. During the early centuries of 
Islam, the theologians had maintained a long and finally successful 
struggle to monopolize the control of education; and from the time 
when the Ottoman Empire was founded—if not froma much earlier 
period—the sole type of education accessible in the Islamic lands 
was one not only based upon but consisting almost exclusively of 
religious instruction. "The Kur'dn schools supplied the universal 
basis upon which al! further education—military, administrative, 
and technical, no less than theological or mystical-—was super- 
imposed, and that the importance of their function was recognized 
is evident from the care with which successive generations of bene- 
factors in all walks of life provided for their foundation and mainte- 
nance, Nor, probably, is there any other social institution in which 
the universalist spirit of Islim had so completely succeeded in im- 
posing uniformity throughout the length and breadth of its terri- 
tories, for the traditional subjects and methods of elementary 
education were pursued alike by Niger, Nile, and Indus. 

The social education of the child was, of course, carried out in 
the home, where, despite differences of rank and class, discipline 
and respect for elders were universally inculcated,! This social 
foundation of education in the narrower sense must not be over- 
looked, for it predetermined the whole attitude of the pupil towards 
histeacher and the subjects of his study, and gave his mind that cant 
towards acceptance of authority which characterized all branches 
of Islamic learning. In well-to-do houses, the beginnings of formal 
education also were given at home by a tutor, or visiting Seyh? 
btt this instruction can seldom have differed in any way from the 
type of instruction given in the Kur'án schools Since these have 
remained in existence down to our own day, they require no fresh 
description,’ "The pupil was taught to recite same portions of the 

T CE. S, Lane-Poole, Soctal Life in Eevpr, 8. Elementary religious instruction 
also was given in the home, not in i 

* CF, Murlil, ii. zo2. 

1 We we this term to desijmate the Kuttdh (or Mekteb) instead of tho usual 
French term 'primary school', since the latter was used ut a later date to signify 
ECC DE Nep Pm 
Landon, тоз): аке, Мода Бүр) ch. ii; S. Lane-F › je, 81-81 and 

late; and note Denon's &arcastic caption. (Tracelr, iii, 242, plate xlvii): “they 
here learn to read the Koran and to receive tbe bastinado on the voles of their 
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Kur'án from memory, and at most to read and write; simple 
arithmetic may sometimes have been taught, but was more often 
learnt from the public weigher (Aabbdni) or village land-measurer 
(massáh). 

Kur'án schools were generally numerous in the towns and were 
often situated in the upper story of the public fountain (sebil) 
attached to a mosque. In the villages the mosque itself served, 
when required, as a school. But the private teacher could hold his 
class in any suitable place, and neither teachers nor buildings were 
in any way supported by the government, Such buildings as 
existed for this specific purpose were due to the munificence of the 
rich, who founded them and assigned endowments for their up- 
keep, in some cases sufficient also to feed and clothe a number of 
poor scholars." Where the teacher (or Fili) was dependent on his 
earnings, the parents paid him a small weekly sum, ranging from 
3 to 20 parus? There appears to have been no system of in- 
spection and control of the instruction given by the Filis; when 
the school was endowed, its direction and the appomtment of 
teachers was im the hands of the administrator of the endowment, 
usually a descendant of the founder, and the Addi had a general 
right of supervision, but in both cases the control exercised was 
probably limited to matters of finance. [t seems to be generally 
agreed that the average Fiki was ignorant and venal, and the pro- 
fession was despised by the higher ' Ulemá,? although it was still 
held in some respect by the general population. 

Any general computation of. Kur'dn schools and of the numbers 
of children who attended them is probably impossible.4 According 
to Chabrol, between a quarter and a third of the population of Cairo 
could read and write, but it is certain that elsewhere and in the 
country as a whole the percentage of illiteracy was much higher. 
The situation in Syria was Б similar to that in Egypt.* 

* Jomard, Denption de l'Egypte, d. 2, 681—2, rernarká that these endowments 
were usually 'religiously respected", 

* See generally Chabrol, 62-66, ‘The term ДА ія apparently a colloquial con- 
traction of fadfh, ‘utudent of law", applied to men of religion generally. The 
Fide wee not os a cule a graduate’ of any theological seminary, although he might 
рате; нн elementury classes at el-Arhar or some other madrasa for two nr 


! There li, execptionalle, s notice of a teacherin Mur&di'a work iv 73): "Abd 
Yed oaf Halah, a. chaste ond saintly devoter, used to educate children irn a 
mosque in the Enc quarter, All whe saw him loved him; the people looked 
оп him. as a eource of blessing, and used to obtain amulets from him and to 
experience their blessed power... .. He possessed a majesty, light, and dignity 
which astonished those who EM Run him', &e. : 

* Jomard's figure of “over a hundred’ school in Canto in too uncertain, both in 
itwelí and in regard to whut it includes, to be aatisfüctory as m biais, 

! Explicit references to village schools in Syria are, of course, seldom found, 
but casual notices (e.g. Murádi, L. 134.and 259) mdicate their existence in most 
(if not all) districtz. Rousseau's statement (p. 16) that at Варо there were no 
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It was probably very rareiy that any child not destined for the 
scholastic life or for administration continued his studies after 
leaving the Kuttáb. Yet, however open to criticism the Auttdb 
may have been from the point of view of efficiency and intellectual 
training, it is important to observe that both in method and in 
cantent 1t fulfilled adequately the tasks demanded of it. Those who 
were proceeding to a higher education were familiarized with the 
classical language (though not yet capable of understanding its 
grammatical structure, for to explain Arabic grammar was prob- 
ably beyond the power af the average Fila) and were exercised in 
the task of memorizing, which was to constitute their main activity 
in the theological colleges. ‘Those whose formal education finished 
at this stage had received a grounding of religious culture and ethic 
which prepared them to take their place in the Moslem community 
in accordance with their station in life. In most cases they passed 
into the guilds and corporations, whose traditional obligations and 
suf? rituals finally imposed upon the young apprentice the character- 
istic religious discipline of Islam, the conception of duty bound up 
with the tradition of the elders, as mediated through the teachings 
of the great mystic! | 
lFrómany buta purely religious standpoint, and even to some cx- 
tent from that, the Kur'dn schools that were founded in all the 
Ottoman *homelands' from early times were educationally more 
Inadequate to the needs of their Moslem inhabitants than the 
schools of the Arab provinces to theirs. For although the children 
who attended the latter were not taught the classical Arabic of the 
Kur'án and the prayers they were made to memorize, Arabic was 
at least their native tongue, whereas it was not that of the vast 
majority of the Moslem inhabitants of the homelands. These 
schools may be said indeed to have achicved their purpose in that 
they provided means whereby Moslem children in those provinces 
might acquaint themselves with sacred texts and learn how to per- 
form their ritual prayers. But since in no mekteb of the homelands 
was Arabic, classical or vernacular, taught as a language? and since 
little attempt seems. to have been made by the teachers employed 
in them to interpret the texts their pupils got by heart, even though 
the abler among the latter might succeed in memorizing long pas- 


schools for children is obviously inexact, since the muxdrasas (ef, Muridl, ii, о; 
ii 84-86, r9) must have been fed from Ku nge echoola: for Mosul and Kirkuk 
sce belo D uc. Even in Arabia Niebuhr altzai the extatence of many schools 
: eges (1774, pP. 91—02). 
(i ! Cf. the рокая imission to the guild of bow-makers quoted by Cahartl 
іа, 13 b 
* The first imperial merhteh in the wokffye (pee below, p. 143) of which 
provision wax made for the teaching of ау und Persian but not Turkish— 
was founded in 1781 (past the end of our period) by Sultan “Abdd 1-Hamid | 
—iec "Ü «mln Nürl Ergin, Türktye Maerif Тат, 1. 72. 
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sages, if not the whale, of the Kur'án,! they might yet possess little, 
if any, idea what its sonorous verses Sight signifies A grasp of their 
meaning seems, indeed, to have been regarded as of less moment 
than an ability to recite the sacred words correctly, these being 
held by the vulgar to possess an almost magic power. Further- 
more, in their ignorance of Arabic these pupils derived no such 
benefit from getting classical texts by heart as accrued to those in 
such provinces as Egypt; and if, as it appears they usually did, they 
learnt the Arabic alphabet, this can have been of use to them only 
as an aid to memorization, For although Ottoman ‘Turkish was of 
course written in the Arabic character, they were not taught that 
either, In the second quarter of the eighteenth century a mekteb 
was founded at Galata by the mother of Sultan Mahmüd I (173o- 
54), at which (apparently for the first time in the history of б. 
man mekiebs) the pupils were taught to write? But the art in which 
they were instructed was rather calligraphy than common ortho- 
graphy; and since they were taught neither Arabic nor Turkish, 
although they might leave such establishments—for calligraphy 
was later included in the curricula of other mekteb —ecapable of 
copying manuscripts and inscribing texts in a yariety of beautiful 
styles, they might yet have no notion how to compose or spell the 
shortest letter ar message.* "The teaching of calligraphy had indeed 
quite another object than that of enabling poe to record or com- 
municate their personal thoughts or those of anyone else. [t, too, 
was purcly religious: it enabled them to commit to paper, ad 
majorem Dei gloriam, the sacred sentences and. prayers that they 
otherwise spent their time in getting by heart from their hocas. 
The mektebr of the Ottoman homelands, accordingly, though 
they fulfilled the purpose for which they were founded, did little 
towards supplying the children who attended them with even the 
elements of a general education, What further knowledge they 
acquired, such as the rudiments of mathematics, they must pick 
up from their families or their employers. "The vast majority of the 
population, particularly, of course, in the country-side, hence re- 
mained entirely illiterate; and it was on this account that anyone 
who could read or write, and still more the "Ulemd, enjoyed a 
general respect that, in a more book-learned society, their attain- 
ments might not always have won for them. 

As in the Arab provinces, so in the homelands, all mektehs owned 
their existence to private beneficence. Some, it is true, were 
* Тыч. n. 2, where maage D» quo m the iniecences of Ih 
Sung, bor in afta, who had lett de whale Kur da by bess witout bet 

"P Ibid: 2e. 


: of. that founded by "АҺ "Натай [and referred to abore, 
ad, Tt. 
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founded by Sultans; but in founding them such Sultans acted, 
it were, as private persons. "Their mekteb: were in no sense state 
schools. "They differed from those founded by inferior persons, 
such as Kadins and Pajas,! only in being larger and better provided. 
That the foundation of mektebs was a ‘good work’, comparable to 
the provision of hostelries for wayfarers or the building of bridges 
and fountains, is clearly shown by, for instance, the wak/fyer—that 
is, the zrakf 'deeds'—of the Kur'án schools established in Istanbul 
by Sultans Mehmed I and Bayezid II, the first of which indicates. 
that Mehmed's school was intended for the education of orphan 
children or, failing enough of them, children of the indigent, while 
the second stipulates that before dispersing for the night the chil- 
dren shall pray for the founder. As in many such schools in the 
Arab provinces, the pupils in those of the homelands were generally 
furnished with clothes and food. Rather in the manner of the trade- 
guilds they were also, once a year, given an outing. In mektebs 
ounded in conjunction with an 'imáret, or kitchen for the distri- 
bution of food to the poor, such as the imperial mektebs of the 
capital, they were given meals morning and evening. In ordinary 
mektebs the founder usually made provision for them to receive a 
daily allowance of money instead.? Mehtebs in general were evi- 
dently intended for children whose parents could not afford to have 
them instructed privately, the more affluent being expected to do 
so from. their own resources.4 The typical mekteb building con- 
sisted of a large domed saloon, leading off which was a small room 
for the fora and his assistants. The pupils were all taught to- 
gether, and instead of being placed in rows, sat each crosslegged 
on a mattress with a low desk in front of him. 


Higher education in all the Islamic lands was given in college- 
mosques and madrasas,* greatly differing in size, staffing, and im- 
portance, according to the extent of their endowments. 


,. Ergin, i 75-76, lats 4y mekteb: founded Ьу Radins in Istenbul, 37 b 
Райа, 4s by Heyr, Gelebit, and Efendis, 49 by guilds (erndf) and das, iie, i 

19 founded by Sultans, 198 in all. These were institutions stil! existing and 
known by their founders’ names at the beginning of the present century. In 
some Provincial cities the number of metres waa sometimes very considerable, 
For instance, Evliya Celebi records the existence (in the second quU of the 
reet century) of 120 in Bosna-Sarayi (Sarayevo)—see art. 'Boana-Barayi' 

1 | 


. Ergin, i бо, 73. 

? Iud. 73—74. The wakfiye "re of Båyezid II mentions the provision of morning 
and evening meals, that of Süleymän the provision of 16 abe: for the pupila’ 
clothes, which they were given twice 5 year, while the rcakrftye of a school founded 
post the end of our period, in 1755, lists precisely what clothes exch pupil wus 

Tene, 
— * Ct. D'Ohsson, iv. 477. * Ergin, i. 76. 
* Pronounced medrese in "Turkish. 
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The foundation of such colleges soon became a concern of the 
carly Ottoman Sultans, a monastery at Iznik (Nicaea) being con- 
verted into one after its conquest by Orhan in 1331." In Bursa, 
which soon displaced Iznik as the Ottoman capital, medreses were 
founded by Murád I and his next three successors;? and the last 
of these, Murad II, not only turned another monastery in tlie 
citadel of Adrianople, the next Ottoman capital, into a medrese, he 
also added one to the *Üc-Serefeli'" mosque he built in one quarter 
of the city, and founded a third in another quarter. The wife of 
one of his Pasay founded a fourth; and after him Mehmed I, 
Bayezid II, and Selim I all founded others, while the buildings of 
the great mosque of Selim IH, designed by the famous architect 
Sinàn, included not only two meédreses proper* but a “Readers 
House" and a boys' mekteb Apart from these the city was fur- 
nished by private persons with at least two other colleges, and so far 
its size waa well appointed as a centre of learning.’ Partly on that 
account, but also as pertaining to a former capital, the medrese 
organization of Adrianople, together with that of Bursa, retamed 
a special status, the professors of its colleges ranking, indeed, below 
those of Istanbul, but above those of medreses founded or already 
existing clsewhere." | 

Elsewhere in the homeland provinces all the chief towns were 
also provided with medreses; and in the provinces that had been in 
Moslem control before the Ottoman conquest some of these were 
of pre-Ottoman foundation, as at Konya, the capital of the Sel- 
cukids of Ram,* Diyarbekir and Amasya, which were both notable 
centres of learning," Ankara and Kastamonu. But in these and 
other cities of Anatolia many more were built under the Ottoman 
régime, as also in those of the European provinces, such as Belgrade 
and Bosna-Sarayi." 

Istanbul itself was, naturally, the most abundantly furnished of 
all. All the Sultans who built imperial mosques there also built 
a number of medreses in connexion with them, Aya Sofya, after 
its conversion into a mosque, was likewise provided with one," 

t TA., art. Tenik’, | 3 [bid. att. "Bursa'. 

i "That is, having minarets with three gal 


* Called Рак '"I-Hedig (cl. below, p. 4p) and Aird 'I-Tedris—"Uradition- 
house' und "Teasching-house', 3 

r Dåni Ч- Котт "— һо Readers in questiem being apecialists in the recitztion, 
punctuation, arid vocalization of the Air "dn. l 1a 

* Called Dira "I-Suhydn. е FPA, am Ента". 

* Hammer, Sidntiverfanung, iL до. 

mG Perret, Someones d' Arie M 86) describes 

». Peemot, Xouteniri d'un voyage en dne Mineure (1861), 453. descon 

Amusya os ‘the Oxford of Anatole 

" Ses the arta. on these cities m fA. 
U Sie T.O.E.M., No. 13, р. то, оѓ a reference to it in the Küniüm«mime ot 
Mehmed I, 
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and so were many large mosques built by private benefactors,’ till 
in the eighteenth century there were at least 275 in various parts 
of the city.2 "The most important of these foundations were the 
medreses built by Mehmed I, Bâyezid I, and Süleymán the 
Magnificent. Apart fram those attached to Aya Sofya Mehmed 
built no fewer than sixteen. round his mosque, generally called 
Fatih (‘The Conqueror’s’) after him; and some seventy years later 
Süleymán surrounded his, the Siileyminiye mosque, with others, 
[t was in these two groups òf medreses; together with the medreses 
of the mosque of Bâyezid IL, that:all the principal "Ulemá were 
trained, and they consequently possessed a special importance. 
Mehmed II built his in two stages. He first built four to the north 
and four to the south of his mosque. ‘These were known as the 
‘ Medreses of the Courtyard’? and the courtyard, on their account, 
as the "Courtyard of the Eight'.* But he later found it necessary 
to build eight more, similarly grouped, which were called, since 
they were devoted to preliminary studies, either ‘Introductory to 
the Courtyard'5 or 'Supplementary'.5 Those of the first group, 
whose chambers were domed, each contained, besides a main hall, 
in whieh at first instruction was given, fifteen sigle rooms for 
students, two rooms for assistant teachers, and two others for door- 
keepers and servants, whereas the accommodation provided in the 
Supplementary medreses was more modest. Each of these medreses 
contained only eight rooms, not domed, each of which housed three 
students. Altogether, therefore, Mehmed L'a medreses could lodge 
413 students at a time." Of the medreser that formed part of the 
Sülevmániye foundation two were devoted to special studies, a 
Dárü 'l-Hadis for the study of Tradition, and a Dara I- Tibb for 
the study of medicine. The medreses at the mosque of Báyezid 
were wholly devoted, at least eventually, to the study of law." 


* Bee, for instance, tho list of medrese built by Sinán in Ahmed Reflk, Miner 
Sinus, 67-68, According to this he built no fewer than fifty-five in all, of which 
a large number in Istanbul were for pereons other than Sultans. 

® Hommer, Geerhichte, ix. 148, lista that number. - 

Р аи medreseleri, ! Sali Semán. 

*oMügiles Salm. в Тент. 

* Erpin, 82-86. | 

.^ [n addition to five other médrerei, called Hardman Sülrymántye. So the last- 
cited author in his Mesny, 86, and his earlier Belniiyr, t. 269. At the same time 
in the latter work, 271, he alao describes tbe foundation as consisting af four 
mrüreser, the {гй "I-Hadir, und an unspecified number oí preparutory medrestt, 
which went callectively by the name of Müplei Süleymaniye (cf. Mügilel Salm). 
In this he seems to be following Cevdet, i. 110, who fürther states that the four 
medre wore those in which studenta attained the eleventh atuge in their ud-- 
vancemernt, ge called simply '"Süleymdztye'. If so the Gardens must have 
been others: and Cevdet, i. sti, in fact mentions these tod, aa по jonger existing 
in his day. Abmed Refik, 67, lists anly aix medreses as having been built by Sinin 
at the Süleyrnániye. K 

* D'Ohsson, i. 470, ir. 487; Hammer, Staativerfannmg, Ч. 402—1, 
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It was after the construction of the Süleymániye medreser that the 
teaching provided in all these establishments was finally organized 
in twelve grades. Every student, at each stage of his progress 
through the first eleven, must abtain a licence (icdze) declaring him 
fully conversant with whatever works he had been studying from 
the masters concerned, before moving up to the next grade. When 
he had thus passed into the sixth , that of the Courtyard of the 
Eight, he was allowed, while continuing his studies in the higher 
meudreses, to act as an assistant in the lower hy taking the students 
attending them through what they had еду learnt from their 
teachers, and was hence called maid, or ‘recapitulator’. = It was at 
this point too that he ceased to be a softd, as beginners were called, 
and became a dénismend,? ‘Thereafter, if he saw any hope of attain- 
ing the highest offices in the judicial hierarchy, he must icum 
through most, if not all, of the remaining six stages and so, as 
a preliminary, become 4 master, or miiderris,* himself. Moreover, 
having become one, he must start at the bottom again and work his 
way, as a teacher, through at least nine of the twelve grades towards 
the top again. Only then was he eligible for a ‘great’ mevleviyet;* 
and since influence, as well as academic proficiency, played а 
part in his obtaining one, comparatively few of the softas who 
entered the lowest medreses remained to complete the course. 
Instead, after at some stage attending the medreses of the 
Bayezid mosque, they would elect to become Nd'ibs, ordinary 
Kádis, or provincial Muftis, posts that were all D ape also to 

‘graduates’ of other medreses, Macros ‘central’ scheme.* "Those 


! They were called: 1. [hiidai Hdrie (‘Outside Beginning"), a. Hareketi рат 
Outside Remove’). з. Ана (‘Inside Beginning’): 4. Horeket 
“Inside Remove"). 5. мнн San ('Introducto to the и Иена $, Se 
emn (‘Courtyard of the Eight"), >, Jhgddi Alinir ("Ат —зге below 
inning’) 8. Hareketi Нн ( күк: Remove') o. Mügilei Süleymdnly 
С Introductory to the Sulrymdntye’), i0. Hardmirt Sul mánive ("The Suly- 
mdeiye Five"). rr. .Sülepmámiye. ca. Dadri Р Hadiy—sece | , Belediys, i. аө 
Маат, 1. 8. П'Ойһнаоп, iv. 2487, КЕ shows only ten grades, omittin E godes 3 апе 
ri a» shown &bove. The K mime e pw соот M.T.M. i. 
$30) shows only seven (it pen further omitting the two 
sitet HHarechet grades (2 and ay and 4) amd p вто. "But jn any case, although each 
imüderrir had his own merdrero, these es did not, it seers, exactly correspond 
ta particular co or groups of them, and were rather distinguished by the 
books expounded by the teachers and by the latters’ emoluments. "The Lied 
urudes were thus egparenity vo eulled because the müderrises concerned received 
(originally Relative, | 60-00 айрат а duy—sce Hammer, ii. 404. 
№, 1. 307. 
! Ergin, Maanyf, 1. 54. The word raftá iz usually derived from the Persian 
нда, meaning "burnt 1e. consumed with zeal for learning. Ergin, loc. cit., 
however, derides this derivation, which indeed seems fur-fete hed, end proposes 
insteud (though not very plausibly either) one from the Greek sophos, Dámigrmimd 
їз Persian tor ‘learned 


ora medresr, and tedris are all from the Arabic darata, ‘he studied’, 
оа 
* Алык after passing out of the Bayerid medresea that ddmigmend: coukl 
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who persisted and obtained miüderrisliks in the ‘central’ medreses 
therebe became dignitaries of sufficient importance to attend the 
receptions held by the Grand Vezir before the Friday diván and 
the receptions held by both the Grand Vezir and the Seyhü '1- 
Islám at Bavrams.' ‘These miiderrisitks were themselves, however, 
divided into three classes; The lowest müderrislik from which a 
'great' mevleviyet was obtainable being one of the ninth grade, the 
highest class was composed of the müderriser of this and the grades 
above it, headed by the müderris of the Ddril 'l-Hadis. The next 
class comprised the miiderrises of grades six, seven, and cight; and 
the third class the remainder. | 

'The occupation of teaching posts in these particular medreses of 
Istanbul was thus regarded primarily as a preparation for judicial 
office. In the fifteenth century muiiderrisliks were also stepping- 
stones to certain clerkly employments in the ruling institution, 
auch as those of Nisdnci and Defterdér2 Afterwards, how- 
ever, the latter seem nearly always to have been filled by Kapi 
Kulus; and müderrisliks then led only to enrolment in the arde of 
Mollds. This development went hand in hand with a narrowing 
in the scope of the teaching offered by these medreses and 
perhaps medreses in general. For it would appear that from 
the reign of Mehmed II to that of Süleymàn the Magnificent 
what were known as the 'rational's as well as the ‘religious 
sciences were to some extent studied in them, but that from the 
middle of the sixteenth century the ' Ulemá normally devoted their 
whole attention to the latter, and in particular to theology and 
jurisprudence.s ‘Those who continued to study such subjects as 
mathematics, astronomy, and natural history, did so out of personal 
rather than professional interest, with the result that such studies 
progressively languished.* It seems doubtful, indeed, precisely how 
far they ever formed part of the regular studies pursued in medreses 
under the Ottoman régime, The head of the first Ottoman 


"come muldzimi, that is to say, candidates for office. If they chose tà регин in 
their studies and become midenizi, they must fce another seven Years traning 
in the higher colleges, But on becoming maddanm they began receiving salaries 
—Ergin, Helediye, i. 257-8; D'Ohsson, iv. qas T L 20. 

'M.T.M. i 503, 539-49 (Kümin-ndme of. Ab 'r-Ralimán ‘Tevki'l). The 
attendance of mulderrizes (and Great AMollár) before divdar waa, however, dis- 
pense with in 1656, on the accession to the Grand Vezirate of Köprülü 
Меште Paya, owing to pressure of business. For their atterulance at Playramas 
aec ap, cit, $28. 

3 Engin, Belediye, i. 270-1. Müderriser of the two higher classes, but not those 
of ihe third cles, took part in the bey'at ceremony, at which allegiance was 
swom toa bew Sulmn— D'Oheson, iv, $50. t M 

! Cases in point are Karamáni Mebined Pata in the reign of Mehmed IT und 
Ca'fer Celebi in that of Biyerid TT—Encye. & Tilam; u; vv. 

1 Ser eue D'Übeson, lí: 466; Seyyid Маа, Ñi. 
"сег, с.Е., Р : n, t. 46 H 111 r iG}. 
+ D'Ohason, iv. 476. 
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medrese at Iznik is said to have cultivated the 'rational' sciences.! 
From the reign of Orhan to that of Murid IT some half-dozen 
Ottoman 'Ulemá composed, or in one case translated, works оп 
mathematics, astronomy, and natural history,? and it may be that 
they also taught them. Under Mehmed TI, who was himself of an 
inquiring mind and a student of Ptolemy's Geography, a certain 
' Ali Kuscu, a native of Transoxania, where he had become director 
of an observatory at Samarkand, was installed at the medrese of Aya 
Sofya as a professor of astronomy and mathematics, and composed 
treatises on astronomy, arithmetic, and algebra, which are said to 
have been long used im medreses as standard works on those-sub- 
jects. Under Bayezid I, again, a mathematician and astronomer 
was appointed to one of the Courtyard medreses: But, despite the 
Sultan's favour, he was eventually executed as a free-thinker at the 
instance of some of the bigoted among his fellow ' Ulemá;* and in 
the sixteenth century, though works on some of the ‘rational’ 
sciences continued to be composed," the only science in which 
much notable activity was shown was geography.” Interest in this 
had been stimulated, even in the isolation of the Ottoman world, 
by the discovery of America and the Cape route to the east; and 
several works that broke new ground, such as the Bahriye of the 
kaptan Piri Re'is, made their appearance? But it seems improbable 
that the teaching in the medreres was much, if at all, affected by 
such compositions; and it is at least doubtful whether any of the 
medreses founded by Süleymán were, as is somctimes alleged, in- 
tended especially to promote the study of any of the ‘rational’ 
sciences except medicine.” That the wrath of the *Uilemd was easily 
aroused against unfarniliar investigations was shown under Murad 
Ill, when the first Ottoman observatory, erected on the heights 
above the Tophdne in Galata, in which a narrow pit, 40 foot deep, 
served as a primitive telescope for the observation of the heavens 
by day, was summarily destroyed with all its contents at the instance 
of the then беу 'I-IEslám on the pretext that astronomical observa- 
tions were unlucky." 

The only non-religious science that was regarded with some 
favour hy the more rigid of the ' Ulemá was medicine, perhaps on 
account of its charitable aspect. ‘The foundation of hospitals had 
long ranked among laudable ‘good works’, In the Ottoman home- 
lands there existed hospitals dating from Seleukid times in at least 


' Abdiilhak Adnan, Le Seience ches les Ottomans, g-10, 

5 Ibid, 12-13, t9. * [bid 26, + [bhid. 33—14. * Тый. 45. 

* Nonbly by a certiin Міна Вау, а pen ot boil "AIT. Kupcu ard of 
another mathematizian-astronorner, the E dgi-zádei Rüml (d. 1412)—1 bid. 12, 
47. | 
* Cf ibid. ss. "ТЫЧ. 63—74. 
è See Ergin, Muarif, i. 127. tà Хана E 
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seven cities of Anatolia;* and these were supplemented by Sultans 
and others throughout the area of the Ottoman conquests. 
Medicine seems to have been included in the subjects taught 
originally in the Courtyard medreses founded by Mehmed IT; and 
one of the Süleymániye medreses was certainly devoted to it under 
tlie name Dárü 'I- Tib, the foundation also comprising a hospital* 
Hut what was taught seems at best to have dated from the medieval 
heyday of Islâm; and though at least one work exhibiting some 
originality was composed early in the sixteenth century,” a decline 
in fact set in after the establishment of Siileymin's college, for a 
paradoxical reason: its professorships were so well endowed that 
they became sought after by fortune-hunters and were too often 
bestowed on the unworthy.? The systematic pursuit of medical 
studies was not perhaps helped by the fact that the Sultans' Hektrn 
Bagis, far fram being professional physicians, were ordinary mem- 
bers of the high 'Ulemd who might, both before assuming this 
position and after leaving it, perform some quite other duties,” 
Nevertheless, at least three of the Hekim Basis of Mehmed IV 
(1648-87) wrote medical treatises, in one of which experiment, as 
well as adherence to traditional method, is advocated, and in the 
other two of which reference is made to European medical innova- 
tions.’ During the latter part of the reign af Ahmed LT (1703-39), 
again, when European in uences were fora time relatively powerful, 
the medical theories of Paracelsus had a vogue among some Moslem 
physicians at Istanbul. But their adoption so far met with official 
disapproval that one of Ahmed's {ekim Basis induced him to require 
руасо: отоле of this ‘new’ medicine to undergo an examination 

efore being allowed to treat patients, while foreign physicians 
were at the same time forbidden to practise altogether; and al- 
though this ban seems soon to have been lifted, towards the end of 
the reign another Hekim Bayi was instructed to supervise all doc- 
tors without, however, any particular reference to these theories." 
It seems probable that medicine was somewhat less bound by 
tradition than other learned pursuits because the existence of 

р Though Есе “aan, баве ере amy reference to it in his description 
of the courses in these medreses, Adnan, 36, states tliat one of the Courryard 
medrezes waa devoted to medical etudies e. hail a borpital attached to it. Ergin, 
Maarif, 124, alio refers to this hospital 

3! Ergin, Maarif, 86, 125, cites the makfiye of the foundation. Some of the 
engins ree is still preserved in the cullege. 


LU і | ii^ 1. збе, А 
* See Ergin, Maarif, i: 124, | 
: The Yádgáür of Ihn Serif-—Adnan, 53-34 * [bid. Bs. 
gin, 1 aarif, і. 125. 
А Dun, gà, ub, gco-99. 


© [bid. 128-30. According to Russell, Natural Hist. of Aleppo, g7, a licence to 
Practise was obtained from the Hokin Bay ‘for a few sequins’. 
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hospitals everywhere favoured experiment in treatment; and it 15 
notable that inoculation against the smallpox was practised in 
Turkey before its value was recognized in the West. On the other 
hand, Moslem physicians were gravely handicapped by being for- 
bidden to dissect dead bodies; and so even religious prejudice was 
not strong enough to deter well-to-do Moslems, headed by the 
Sultans themselves, from preferring the ministrations of Europeans 
or Eurapean-trained Greeks.* 

From the second half of the sixteenth century not only did the 
teaching given in medreses become almost wholly restricted to law 
and theology, but its quality deteriorated. Just as in the ruling 
institution from the reign of Murad IIT the regulations governing 
the appointment of office-holders were relaxed and many un- 
suitable and ignorant persons thereby admitted into it, so in the 
order of the müderrises. Students in the medreses were still sub- 
jected to examination, but at the turning-point їп their progress 
towards the status of teacher, when, after completing their studies 
in the medreses of. B&yezid, they might be granted mulázemets, they 
now found these conferred more and more frequently on rivals who 
had undergone no such arduous training as themselves but were 
related, or in some other manner connected, either with powerful 
members of the learned profession itself or with still more powerful 
courtiers or government officials. In due course, accordingly, the 
chief müderrisliks came often to be occupied by such persons, quite 
ignorant though they were of the subjects they were sup osed to 
teach. "Their aim was, of course, to secure mevlectyets; dam in the 
meantime they were able to draw the salaries that went with these 
teaching post As they were unfitted to discharge the duties these 
entailed, however, they engaged substitutes from among the 'gra- 
duates' of the medreses; and a complete breakdown in the system 
was thus prevented, ‘These substitutes, who were known as Jocar? 
succeeded in maintaining it to a tolerable extent. But the honour 
in which meiiderrises had earlier been held was no longer accorded 
to them. Müderrisliks indeed came increasingly to be regarded as. 
mere sources of income; and their holders are said often not even 
to have known the whereabouts of the medreses they were meant to 
teach in, and even to have been appointed in certain instances to 
medreses that no longer existed. "The number of ‘tentral’ muider- 
risliks came also to be much increased in the grades below the 
Courtyard, in which there continued to be no more than eight; and 
since the extra miderrises concerned were unprovided for by the 
original foundations, they were granted kadás to live on, which 
they again caused to be administered by deputies. ‘This increase 


! Adnan, 135, = D'Oheson, l. 347. 
* Cf. p. 94 above, See D'Ohisson, rv. 491. 337 
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in turn brought about so strong a pressure for advancement that 
promotions became automatic rathe than dependent on attam- 
ments, The eight highest miiderrises' were then regularly granted 
meclevivets? annually, for a year's tenure, and replaced by the next 
eight on the list. In the eighteenth century dánigmends who had 
completed the studies that qualified them to become miderrises 
were sometimes appointed, panting their attainment of judgeships, 
not only (in the regular fashion) to medreses of the twelve grades, 
but also to pets 1 the office of the SeyAdi 'l-Isldm, the Kédi- 
‘athers, and the Kédi of Istanbul,‘ and to teach softás and children 
of the poor in mosques. By that time, indeed, it had become usual 
for all teaching to be conducted in the mosques round. which the 
medreses were built rather than in the medreses themselves, which 
were by then devoted solely to accommodating students* By the 
eighteenth century, again, müderrises appear largely to have re- 
gained the esteem of the people,’ partly no doubt because of the 
greater influence exercised by the high 'Ulemá in general at that 
period, 

Already in the sixteenth century, before this decline set in, the 
' Ulemá had shown signs of a growing bigotry. Thus after the death 
of Sülevmán they insisted on the replacement of certain standard 
works that had formed the basis of the study of law in the medreses 
by others, free of the ‘philosophy’ they detected in the former.* In 
the latter half of the century three ‘learned men’ were executed for 
free-thinking, one of them a müderris in a medrese at the capital who 
maintained the eternity of the world and the predetermination of 
events? Any chance that the Ottoman world would benefit by 
contemporary European advances in knowledge was precluded by 
a ban on the import of printed bocks,'® Moreover, printing (by 
Moslems) itself was forbidden down to early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and this alone almost ensured that Ottoman learning should 
not progress. Nevertheless, even in the seventeenth century the 
composition of works on mathematics, astronomy, geography, and 
medicine continued)! Their authors, however, were not as a rule 
medrese-traincd. "The most celebrated of such authors was Mustafa 
ibn ‘Abdillah, known as Hace! Halife or the Katib Celebi,* who 

! br. the mtüderrüs of the Dárü 'L-Hadts, the müderrise of the four Bülevmániye 
medresi and three others. 
_ * "The eight lowest, which were hence called mafrec (i-c: ‘outlet’, these being 
the posts into which they 'ernerged"). : 
a ocu Bey, Rinile (trons.. Belrnmuer, Z.D.M.C. xv (1861), 299 aq.) CE 
Cevdet, L iraa Ergin, Maurif, i. 271-72. 


* Such as - of Fetvá Emi and. Telbigei. L3 

^ D'Ohsson, tv. 490. è Ergin, Maari, i 8s. 
* D'Ohsson, iv. 494. t Ergin, Helediye, i. 279. 
* Adnan, 88-89. ТЫЧ, 87. а Тыа, $1 sq. 
™ He wae cal 
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was the son of a ‘standing’ cavalryman and himself a secretary in 
one of the bureaux ote Pots He deplored the neglect. of the 
‘rational’ sciences by the "Ulemd of the medreses, and contrived to 
acquire from other sources a wide knowledge of physics, astro- 
nomy, geometry, and geography; to give lessons in them himself; 
and to compose a number of remarkable works. Whereas he was 
disdained by the ' Ulemá for his lack of medrese training, he was in 
fact the first Ottoman learned to acquaint himself with- Euro- 
pean scientific thought and attempt to introduce it into the Sultans' 
dominions." Itis evident, indeed, that though the medreser declined 
Into mere inefficient religious seminaries, the study of many sub- 
jects they neglected was in fact pursued elsewhere: 

The schools provided for the "Acemf Oglans and Je Oglans? of 
the Sultan’s Household, for instance, were in some respects supe- 
rior to the wedreses, In them, too, pupils were instructed in the 
‘religious’ sciences; Evliya Celebi regarded the religious instruc- 
tion received by the Jp Odlans of his day (and he was one himself) 
as better than that the contemporary (mid-seventeenth- 
century) medreses: As well as Arabic both Persian and Turkish 
were taught not oar in the: Enderiin but also in the ‘“Acemi-Oglax 
schools; and though much of the pages’ time was consumed in 
acquiring the manual accomplishments required in the various 
palace services, and in perfecting their horsemanship, archery, and 
lance-throwing,) they learned how to converse in a cultivated 
fashion, to write prose and verse, and to compose and perform 
musical pieces. It was in these schools also that the architects, 
sculptors, and painters, the annalists and calligraphers, who have 
left so many fine works for our admiration, seem for the most part 
to have been formed;* and it was the “Acemi-Oglan schools and 
other military and naval institutions such as the Tophdne and the 
Tersáne! that produced the cannon-founders, ship designers and 
builders, &c., who were required for the Sultan’s armed forces. 
Same of the dervfy tekkes also fulfilled an educational purpose. 
Thus the Bektasf tekkes were centres for the cultivation of music 
amone the people, while the tekker of the Menleris were resorted to 
by the educated not only for the study and performance of music 
of a more sophisticated type, but alse for instruction in the works 
of the great Persian mystics and particularly, of course, in the 
famous Mesnect of Mevlina’ Celalü'd-Din Kümi himself.* 

Down to early in the eighteenth century, although Ottoman 
| Adnan, 103—26.— | _ * See Parr ], index. 
“The throwing of the palm-branch lancesor darts called ceríd ; ec Oppenhieiri, 
"Der Руты und das Djerid-Spiel', Jslamica, i$ (4), 490-617. 

* Ergin, Maarif, i. 8-11, 25, 38. 

* See Purt T, index. 
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Turkish poetry was based on Persian models and some knowledge 
of Persian was indispensable for the Turkish poets, it was entirely 
excluded from the curriculum of the medreses. There was a reason 
for this. Persian was disliked by the more rigid of the ' Ulemá for 
its particular association with mysticism; and among the more 
ignorant and fanatical softds was even characterized, quite solemnly, 
as the ‘language of Hell’.t After the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Passarovitz in 1718, however, for some twelve years the govern- 
ment was directed, under Ahmed III, by the Grand Vezir Damad 
Nevsehirli Ibrahim Pasa; and in the medrese founded in 1720-1 by 
this interesting and enlightened minister provision was made for 
the teaching not only of Persian but also of matheriaticn.® This all 
too short period, known pleasantly as Lale Devri—the Age at 
Tulips (because the cultivation of tulips then became a fashion 
among the well-to-do)—might well have led to an Ottoman renats- 
sance, had it not been brought to a sudden end in 1730 by the 
revolution that cost Ahmed III his throne and [brahim Pasa his life. 
But while it lasted Ibrahim gave all the encouragement he could to 
men of learning. He set up a commission of twenty-five scholars 
to translate Arabic and Persian historical works into Turkish. He 
caused scientific and literary works to be made available in un- 
exampled abundance in the public libraries, five of which were 
opened at this time;? and—most important of all—it was he who 
encouraged the foundation of the first Ottoman Moslem printing 
ress by the Transylvanian convert, [brahim the Muteferrika. 
here already existed Ottoman Greek, Armenian, and Jewtsh 
presses, some of which printed works in the Arabic character. But 
until the "Tulip Age the 'Ulemá, as we have mentioned, had set 
their faces against the printing of books by Moslems. Even when 
[brahim the Muteferrika was finally authorized to create his press 
—in collaboration with a certain Sa'id Mehmed Efendi who, having 
accompanied his father‘ on a diplomatic mission to Paris, had re- 
turned much impressed with western culture—it was laid down by 
feted that he might publish only dictionaries and scientific and 
historical works: he was forbidden to publish any that might be 
classified as religious. ‘The hostility of the *Ulemá also perhaps 
accounts partly for the fact that after his death in 1745 the enter- 
prise was more or less abandoned until revived towards the end of 
the century. But it was in truth very much a ‘one-man show’. 
Ibrahim was not only its founder and manager, but also its moving 
spirit, himself designing and cutting the characters, writing intro- 
! Ibid. 131—4. | 
‚ Ibid. 122, 128, 13 | UE 
T. Adnan, 126. СЕ. E Z. Karal, arr. 'Ahmed 111" in 7.4. in : 
= алар named Virmi-sekiz ("'wenty-cight") Melymed Celebi—see Earal 
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ductions to the works published, furnishing them with contents 
lists, drawing mapsto illustrate them, and above all choosing them. 
He published only seventeen works in all, the most important per- 
haps being the Katib Celebi's cosmography, the Crhánnümd, and 
tlie additions to it he himself composed, in which he drew upon 
European sources and even made circumspect reference to the 
systems of Copernicus and Tycho Brahe, Galileo and Descartes. 
In referring to the Copernican theory he remarks that no one is 
obliged to believe in such doctrines. On the contrary, he says, the 
Moslem doctors can refute them and so fortify the opinions of 
Ptolemy, which they admit as valid.! 

'l'his indicates clearly enough how unready the high ' Ulemá then 
were to allow the diffusion of any new ideas among the Moslems 
af the Empire; and in fact Ibrihim's enterprise seems to have 
proved quite ineffective in enlightening the Ottoman ruling classes 
to any appreciable extent during the eighteenth century. Accord- 
ing to the Baron de Tott, who was sent by the French government 
to advise the Porte at the very end of our period, the Ottoman 
ministers were then so ignorant of European geography, for in- 
stance, as to suppose that no Russian ships could enter the Medi- 
terranean from the west;? and although we may perhaps discount 
some of his adverse comments as due to misunderstanding and 
exasperation, it seems probable that he does not greatly exaggerate 
in depicting the Ottoman Moslems of that time as in general 
profoundly and complacently ill-informed. 

As regards the Arab provinces, there is ample evidence of an 
active educational tradition in “Irak and Syria no less than in Egypt. 
It is a totally mistaken view that concentrates upon the college 
mosque of el-Azhar at Cairo as the only institution of the kind, 
although it was undoubtedly the most important (because it was 
the richest) in the Arabic lands. It was at this period tolerably well 
staffed and endowed, had some sixty to seventy professors (ex- 
elusive of junior teachers and officials), and a great number of 
students drawn mostly from Cairo itself and the provinces of Egypt, 
but also from all other Moslem lands. Owing to its great reputation, 
the other madrasas and college mosques of Cairo* had become its 
satellites, and though they retained a certain independence in the 
matter of their endowments, the teaching posts were held us a rule 

"Г: Нині Кон, ат, "Ibrlhim Muteferrika’®, in LA. Ch Adnan, 131-5. 

2 Memoirs, iii. 14. | 

à Chabrol, 67-70; he итсез forty to fifty professors, but during tha French 
Bey en the numbers were considerably reduced, owing to the füght ear 
and the execution of others, Napoleon's own estimate i stety ( Commentatees, 
id qua Chauvin, Légende, 22), | 

* Caburt] mentions about twenty madrums and m many mosques where 


teaching waa given; in some there may have been no more than a single teacher, 
but one or two were quite notable metitutions, 
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by Seyhr of the Azhar. In addition, there were some eighteen or 
twenty towns in Egypt with college mosques, varying in number 
from one to seven or so. In these again the principal teachers were 
generally local Seyhs trained at el-Azhar, but in return they sup- 
plied the latter with many of its most prominent scholars.! Of 
these provincial schools the most active were at Rosetta, Damietta, 
Desük, Maballa, Mansüra, and ‘Tanta in the Delta, and at Tahta 
in Upper Egypt.* 

Education in Syria was less centralized, since in addition to the 
two main centres of Aleppo and Damascus there were important 
provincial schools at Jerusalem and N&blus, and college mosques 
in all towns.3 Besides the cathedral mosques of Damascus and 
Aleppo, which, in accordance with the old tradition, were their 
central teaching institutions, both cities had a number of mosque 
schools and madrasas, some associated with and some independent 
of the principal mosque. Murádi mentions no less than forty-five 
madrasas in CE s exclusive of mosques, during the cighteenth 
century, and their number in Aleppo was probably not much less.* 
Syrian scholars were apparently more inclined than those of Egypt 
to travel outside their borders; many, of course, went to el-Azhar, 
where the Syrian risk was one of the most active,’ some to the 
Holy Cities, and a considerable number, especially of the more 
ambitious, to Istanbul, to seek enlistment in the Turkish cadres® 
On the other hand, Damascus was a favourite centre for scholars 
from other countries, probably because of its attractive situation 
oa the Pilgrim Road. 

‘Irak was in a less fortunate position, having with difficulty pre- 
served a tradition of education through the troubled centuries that 
followed the Mongol conquest of 1258. Nevertheless, there were 
madrasas capable of producing recognized scholars in Bagdad? and 

* [t i» noteworthy im thi» connexion that not one of the Head Seyha of el- 
Arhar in the eighteenth century wia of Cairene origin. pre 
Tn im Cabar mul materiala іл ‘АШ Рафа Mubirak, {Мар «l- 

? For Jerusalem note especially Muridl, +, op tm implies thui a full 
scion gd remi en ce E 
are mentioned a ee Tague, Gana, Saydl, Himuh, ldlib, Akka, Tripoli, 

+ Veltey 'a rermaiks on leartini amongst the Moslorna of Syria (A Daman, les 
gens de loi.rie font aucun саз de leur popen ocu ii. 296) aod hi abaurd 
statement about libraries (ii. gt) must be entirely disenunted, since it ia clear, 
especially from chapters xxxiv and. xxxv of his work, that hé wis kept in igno- 
mance of the intemal life of the Moslem population. Russell (96 9qq.) presente 
a much more trustworthy picture of intellectual activities at Aleppo 

* On the riedhr see p. 157 below. | 5 2 

* Murádl, i. 33, 56, 31, 60, 107, 170, 206, гбо (а 54/171, exceptionally); i. 27, 
7 ice ‘aiker of Anatolia), and | 


а с |. | = idl 86, 10" The ; id of thes ange relates. ta 
"ert Abdallah b. (373: Hh di (1692-1730, who gained great reputat putation 
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Mosul—indeed, some of the first wits of the eighteenth century 
were Mogulis'—and others are mentioned in Basra, Sehrizér, and 
elsewhere. Moreover, the great fi colleges of Nejef and Kerbelá 
attracted fi students, not only from Persia, but also from India 
and Syria; but the strained relations between Sunnis and Sifs put 
any educational contacts out of the question. Lastly, Medina and 
Mecca were still centres of some educational activity, maintained 
both by resident and by visiting Seys from other countries? 
Practically all madrasas and teaching posts were kept up by en- 
dewments of land and buildings, constituted by generations of 
former donors, The primacy of el-Azhar was derived from its 
wealth and variety of endowments, in addition to which it received 
certam grants from the government, an exceptional privilege 
shared only by Mecca and Medina. Е requently, also, gifts were 
made to the ' Ulemi by Amirs, Beys, and wealthy citizens,4 and an 
annual present was received from the Sultan of Morocco! The 
founder of a madrasa always constituted at the same time the nieces- 
sary endowments for its maintenance and for that of the students 
as well, but not always for that of the teachers. The conditions of 
the latter were widely different; some enjoyed a large income from 
the revenues or administration of endowments,® but the majority 
probably gained little directly from teaching, and lived on the in- 


by the success with which he presided ar the conference held at Hilla in 1743, 
in the Presence of Nddir Sih, to reconcile mraf and Ff doctrine [vog L Lock- 
hart, Nadir Shak, London, 1938, £31-1, and A E. Schinidt, 'Zur Geschichte 
der nunnitisch-schiitischen Beziehung" (15 Russian), in "fld al-Cumdn (Harthold- 
Festschrift), "ashkent, 1927, 67-107), Several of the literary works of 
“Abdallah el-Suwardi have been printed, including hiv travele in Nejd.. ‘The 
"Iriki scholar Mahnifid Sukri el-Alüsi, i his biographical notes on "Erik 
scholars, entitled ef-Afíxk (d far (Bakdüd, 1932), foL up hi notice of Se 
"Abdallüh (5c-64) by notices of a nurnler of his sons, eTandsons, and grest- 
prandsana (65-84) who uleo distinguished themselves us scholars und writers. 
Cf. also C, Brockelmann, (zesrhuchte der arabischen Litteratur, Supplerentband 
i (Leiden, 19138), $01, ОЎ, 85. | 

Ми, н, 7-8, ro, 230-1 ; iii. 117, de, 

* e.g. Murldi, iii, 203. Scliolare, кебге or after making the Pügrmage, fre- 
quen реп апе тропа оғ уенга іа rhe Hijlz, єпрїцєч їп [сштш ши] 

aching. 

* According to Chabrol, 68, x.600 ardeMa of grain were given annually to the 
masque tor distribution ta tbe students. “The teachers did not receive provisions, 
but were given some small pensions, The financial statement given by. Esteve 
(377-8) shows a special entry of 998,296 purar for el-Azhar, divided 22 follows: 
700 for the 'ULemá (i.e, te&chera), 7,777 lar candles, und 20,4859 for the annual 
«istrihution of rice amd honev to the poor and blind during the month of Rumen 
din, The Seyi: probably shared alse in the distribution af the 1,2 5834 paras 
appropriated under the heading of "Seyis nnd "Ulem, but puid, like ether ap 
Propruitions, im discredited paper (sen p. bg above), 

i Tul a iE iv. 160, (Or/vi, 361, 364. 
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* in Бутта, at least, popolne to these offices (called атый! агы} tiiri) waa 
mude by diploma from appropriate office in Istmbul: hut there ia no indics- 
tion that appointments to paid teaching offices in Egypt were referred to Istanbul. 
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direct sources of income opened up to them by virtue of their 
office." 

There is no indication of serious decline in the standarda or 
means of education in the Arabic provinces during the eighteenth 
century as compared with the seventeenth or sixteenth. It is true 
that there was a constant fluctuation in the fortunes of the madrasas, 
corresponding to the productivity of their endowments and the 
probity of their supervisors. But while some madrasat declined or 
shut their doors for these reasons,? the wastage was made good on 
the whole by new foundations. In this, as in other respects, the 
Mamlük BHeys maintained their ancient tradition of patronage of 
religion and learning, although their benefactions were some- 
times recalled or reduced by their successors, especially in the last 
quarter-century.* | 

The student, on entering the college mosque or madrasa, was 
gencrally attached to a foundation fram which he was DUNS with 
rations or à small stipend or both, In most madrasas the students 
appear to have been lodged in or adjacent to the building, under 
the control of the superintendent. At el-Azhar, however, owing to 
their large numbers,’ they were distributed amongst the various 
endowed hostels or rised/r, which were recruited on a geographical 
basis for the most part, each having its own Seyh and teaching 
staff, and forming a separate corporation. "The prince foreign 
ritvüks were those of the Turks, the Syrians, and the Magribis, and 
one of the largest was that for blind students. Feuds between the 
ricáks were not unusual, and the students in general often engaged 
in violent demonstrations." 

_In no college or madrasa was there a fixed course of studies. 
Since the majority of students entered at an early age and with no 

* ‘There is only one mention ofa Seyh demanding fees from students, namely, 
E mathematician: Huseyn sl-Mabatfi (Cabartl, i. 219, fost). CF abo Chabrol, 
n, See Ch. XII below for a general discusion of Half administration, and 

чама, е7. - 

! Зее 5, Lane-Poole, The Story of Carro Condon, rgo6), 357-303, fora rum- 
mary of the new buildinjgs und restorations of thís perird, 

«Thus the revenues affected by Mubammad Bey Ab Dahab to his new 
"udrara (described by Lane-Poole, 301) were seized by the Mimlûks after 
his death in 4775, and the school rapidly fell into deeay (Cubartl, i, 218-19/ 
iii, 24 

! The otl number of students at el-Azhar during the eighteenth century is 
almost imposzibls ta ertimate, but waa probably not less than. 3,660, of whom 
perhaps 1,000 were from outside Egypt. и р 

t There were probably some twenty-five sanii at this times | t ther 
were vitndks for Kurds, Turks, "irtkfe, Takrirts (from the Niger territories), 
Ваттишта, Somflls, Indiana, Javanese, Affiina, and Hordadnls, and a number 
for students from the different provinces of Egypt, froen Syria, and from Arabia, 
(Soe als Lanc's Modern Eyvptian: i 


, ch. ix. : 
Cabarti, ii. o3,°1oa/iv. ast, tyi The Mind stuxlents were particulare an- 
marieahle. 
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grounding other than that given by the Kur'án schools, the first 
few years were generally spent in preliminary studies (including 
that of the language) under junior teachers.! At a more advanced 
stage, the student would attend the lectures of the principal | yl 
in the particular branches of theology and law which he wished to 
learn. The range of studies was, a5 in most religious seminaries,* 
relatively narrow, being confined to the Arabic linguistic sciences 
(including rhetoric and prosody), theology, religious jurisprudence, 
logic, and the elements of mathematics; in Syria and Arabia, and 
the madrasas belonging to the religious orders, pif? works were 
studied also.) Those who intended to become clerks and secre- 
taries also went through a good deal of the ordinary theological 
range, but finished with a special course of studies under calli- 
graphers.* Other students dropped out as they finished acquiring 
the necessary groundwork for their careers as Jmdms of mosques, 
Kddis, Muftis, andthe like. A minority went on, to become at length 
teachers and professors themselves after some preliminary tests by 
their future colleagues, There were, of course, no general examina- 
tions or diplomas. Each student who read through a book with a 
teacher received from him an idza or licence to teach that book, 
but before being permitted to teach in el-Azhar some sort of 
authorization was apparently required from the Head Seyh of el- 
Azhar, who was the head of the corporation of "Ulamá in Egypt? 

Except in so far as custom and convention imposed some limits, 
there seems to have been a good deal of freedom in the colleges. 
‘The teacher, having established his claim to a place in the mosque 
or madrasa, taught from a given text either by dictation or com- 
mentary to all who cared to attend,® and for the benefit of genuine 
atudents the lesson was generally gone over again by а жш ог 
repeater, During the lesson, the auditors were at liberty to question 
or argue with the teacher; it was, in fact, very largely by their suc- 
cesa iti such arguments that young teachers made their reputation. 

Seen thus in perspective, the madrasa system of education had 
many good features. 


t It would appear that in Syria at least some of the teachers of Arabic were 
not есуй but laymen: of. Murddl, ii. 26, Probably also each nimik nt el-Arhar 
had itx own staíl of teuchers for the junior students, 

2 Even el-Axhar is not, and never wai, a university in the western, serine, 

1 CL the bingrephy of "Abd «el-Ganl el-N&bulus] án. Murkdi, iii. 30-38. 
Reference is made below to some of the rarer specialized branches of learning. 

* Cf. Murkil, |. 73, 97, 4c. ‘The calligraphers formed a highly important cor- 
poration, of which the Seyh and probably mort of the member were Turks 
(cf. Caburtl, i. 384; ii. zr1/un 162; v. 130). 

* Chabrol, 79. 

* Instances are reported where one professor had a chies of soo listeners 
(Murfüdl, ii. 272; iv. о). On the other hand, one hears of 'teschers' in el-Azhar 
who often had Mine a single stuilent (Cabarti, ii. oofiv, t64). 
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“The constitution of the Azhar University [writes ane observer in the 

late nineteenth сеш is ideally perfect. The poorest youth who comes 
to it will be immediately welcomed, and will be taught all that the pro- 
fessors know. ... He will receive the highest education that a Moslem 
can receive, by Moslem methods, without being called upon to pay a 
single piastre." 
But there was much to offset against this ideal picture. A propor- 
tion of the students may have been enrolled in cl-Azhar or other 
madrasas simply for the sake of the free distribution of food cn- 
joyed by the pupils. But while in theory a madrasa education was 
open to all seekers after knowledge, the гушу profession was, in 
practice, almost exclusively hereditary, and the impression left bv 
the sources is that it was even more so in Egypt than in Syria, 
узе the looser organization made the path casier for the out- 
sider. 

For the same reason family connexions generally counted for more 
than the personal merits of the student. Nor were the teachers 
themselves exempt from the defects of a semi-hereditary system. 
The historian Muradi remarks that scions of noted families were 
often appointed to teaching posts without qualifications, and did 
no itai at all, and that although Pasas would issue strict in- 
junctions that all titular professors must teach regularly or have 
their work done by substitutes, things soon fell back into the old 
state. "The scandal could even go so far that a professor had his 
lectures corrected for him in advance by members of his audience; 
he would then read them out, 'and when he gave vent to an in- 
correct statement on any question or committed an error, no one 
would put him right, but all of them being worthy and honourable 
men they listened in silence, because he used to make generous 
gifts to them and they were unwilling to disgrace him'.* A further 
widespread abuse was that of pluralism; an influential Se^ might 
hold several teaching posts simultaneously and draw their revenues, 
but either neglect the duties altogether or have them performed by 
substitutes? The most serious ground of criticism, however, is the 
limitation of both subjects and outlook. It is important to appre- 
ciate the narrowly vocational and technical character of the training 
given at el-Azhar and all similar institutions. Neither teacher nor 
pupil regarded it as anything other than the acquisition of a certain 
amount of ‘knowledge’, all such knowledge being a known of 

' 8, Lane-Poole, Social Life in Egypt, 84. 

4 Muridl, ii, 282-3. | | 

! [bul 239; iv. 121. Of the sume sort were the abuses attaching to the grant 
of "honorary" ism, origioaly rms ayn compliment to noted scholars (e.g. 
Miuariidl, i. 168: ii. 92). Leading “Ulemd then began to bey them for their sana 
(ibid. ii 26, zoz, 209, &c.), nnd it i» recorded even that a Moroccan Sry} 
naked for one on behalf of his sen then aged two (ibid. iv. 91). 
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knowable quantity with strictly defined boundaries. T'o overstep 
these boundaries or to question them in any way was to incur the 
uspicion and disapprobation of one's fellow "knowers' (to translate 
literally the term ' L'Iemá), and in certain cases even the penalty of 
expulsión from their corporation and loss of livelihood, as well a5 
of reputation. The inevitable result of such a system, over which no 
quickening breath had blown since at least the beginning of the 
sixteenth century,’ was to intensify both the narrowness of the 
educational range itself and its narrowing effect upon the minds of 
the educated ‘he biographies of Seyhs and scholars include 
lengthy lists of books. and pamphlets which show no decline in 
quantity from the literary output of earlier centuries, but even 
within the fields of study still most cultivated—those of law and 
theology—it is doubtful if more than a fraction preserved a trace 
of the ancient quality.’ If the dead-point of a society is reached 
when the educational forces are no longer effective to influence or 
tà direct its development, it must be admitted that the dead-point 
was long since passed in Islamic society. Education had ceased to 
set before itself even the hope of moulding socicty in the direction 
of its ideals, and had sunk to the level of merely holding socicty 
together by the inculeation of tradition. 

Yet there remaing something to be set upon the other side. 
Making all allowances for the defects of the hereditary system and 
the rule of thumb of vocational training, there is still to he seen, 
amongst a substantial proportion of the learned, a genuine zcal and 





1 The reformist movement of Muhammad b. ‘Abd el-Wabhib in Central 
Arahia, though initiated as far back as 1744, uttracted little notice autaide. 
first mention of е Маа Бу Cabarti i under date May. :8oz (ui, 230| 
vii 107), in terma which represent it ax a very recent development but express 
no opinion rither for or against it. ‘This was not the firet movement of the kind 
in the eighteenth century, Cabarii relates fi. 35—49/L t 16-19) that in 1123/1711 4 
Turkish prescher in Cairo declnimed against the worship of eunts und urged that 
the cupolas over xsintv! tombs should be desrroyed. His audience, mostly 
Turks, took up arms and set about tearing down the flags over the tombe of 
saints. "Ihe 'Llemd of el-Azhar, however, tisued а [ащ declaring thar samtá 
are able to work miracles after their death, and called upon rhe Para to punish 
the preacher, The latter was exiled, und those implicated m the disorders were 
punished. Popular opinion in Egypt evidently sided with the Seyhs aguinat the 
preacher, ипи ihe poct Hasan а Най wrote ü pocm satirizing the roa hips 
of hollucinated men im saints and the scceptarice of thia belief by the 'Ulemd 
(Cabarti, i: 75-70. 187). | 

3 "The principal question which was debared in rheologicz! circles during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries wae the lawfulness of smoking: cf Muráii, 
i. 254; Cabartl, i 4rs/iii, 221. One Papa of Egypt even prohibited amaking in 
gubhie : ibid. 1 251 E M | 

1 The Literature of this perind is considered more hilly below, pp. 163-4. 
Actually, of the thousands of works mentioned in the sources, the number still 
preserved appears to be very small—an indication that they were little read, on 
the whole, and probably in many cases never went beyond the author's manu- 
script. For thia reason also, it must be admitted that the judgement passed in the 


text is based on inference rather then on detailed personal investigation. 
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devotion to learning. The typical Moslem ‘dlim remains a student 
to the end of his days, and whether he travels to Cairo, Mecca, or 
(stanbul, or remains at home, he always seeks out the most noted 
scholars and attends their lectures. The travelling Seyh receives 
a warm welcome from his brethren, and is sure of a lodging either 
in their houses or in a madrasa.! ‘Thus continuity of contact is en- 
sured, and a strong sense of solidarity maintained amongst the 
'Ulemá, which makes for keeping up the professional standard. ^ 
While some of their intellectual activities may have been mis- 
directed and their initiative stifled by the cramped sphere in which 
they moved, the historian must recognize that it was due to them, 
and to the work of the religious brotherhoods, that the civilization 
of Iskim did not founder in the cataclysma of the later medieval 
centuries. Seen in this light, even their narrowness and unyielding 
grip of tradition becomes understandable and justified, since their 
task was indeed to hold society together in a iod af confusion and 
economic decline, when it could not afford to take the risk of in- 
tellectual adventure. 

While the social function of education must, therefore, be given 
full recognition, its intellectual quality must finally be judged by 
the character of its products, In this connexion, however, it would 
be unjustifiable to criticize the ‘medievalism’ of the Islamic world 
in itself; in its isolation from the rest of the civilized world, and 
lacking any but the most superficial contact with Western Europe 
(and that only in Istanbul), it inevitably retained all those medieval 
characteristics which were then being overcome but slowly even 
in the West. Amongst these was the belief in astrology and divini- 
tian, of which numerous examples could be given,? and the closely 
allied occult literature, divided into some half-dozen 'sciences . 
The popular and thaumaturgical practices of Süfism powerfully 
aided the spread of occultism, with such success as practically to 
silence all criticism and opposition. Many Seyh: were indeed 
highly esteemed for their writings on these subjects, and for their 
skill in amulets and charms, not only by the vulgar but also by the 
leamed.’ 

'The real gravamen of the criticism to be brought against Islamic 
intellectual culture in the eighteenth century is that it had fallen 
so far below even its own medieval standards, and appeared to 
be quite unconscious of the decline. Perhaps the most striking 


! C£ Muráüdi, iv. 51. 

* eq. Murádi, t9; iii 154. At the same time there woe still a certain amount 
of scientific astronomical compilation; see Brockelmann, Ger. 4. arab. Litt. iL 
357-60. i 

! e.g. Cahartl, 1. 159-60, 1601/1 39742, 43: Murádl, i. 45; ii. 59 (i 4 anhalt 
Sono. 105, &c., ond see Lane, Modern Ex desi xi. On tüliumans P agri- 
culture sce "Abd el-Gani el-Nübuludi, 'IIm eifi, E20 g. 
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example is given by the theory and practice of medicine. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, something still remained of 
the medieval science of Islim,' although it was already bound up 
with astrology and magic, and medical treatises and compendiums 
continued to be written in both Egypt and Syria.* Muradi cites the 
eulogy of a physician astronomer at Mogul by one of his fellow 
citizens?) 
‘champion in the company of letters, victor in the contest between the 
worthiest of Arab and non-Arab; Hippocrates of the Wisdom was his 
slave-hoy, and Plato of the Wisdom but one of his servants; he expunged 
the memory of Ptolemy by his wonderful works, and ground the Sinai 
of Ibn Sind to fragments when he displayed the flash of his lightnings; 
el-Farabi was but a drop from this well, and cl-Abhari but a trickle from 
this sea: he removed the putrefaction of the humours of ignorance by 
the electuaries of his science, and rectified the constitution of virtue and 
breeding by the humours of his understanding.’ 
At the game time Volney was writing of medicine in Egypt and 
Syria: ‘A peine trouve-t-on un homme qui sache saigner avec la 
amme; quand il a ordonné le cautére, appliqué le feu, ou prescrit 
une recette banale, sa science est épuisée: aussi les valets des Euro- 
péens sont-ils consultés comme des Esculapes.'* : 
'The truth, as usual, seems to lie between the two extremes, if 
haps a little nearer to Volney than to the master of Hippocrates, 
The medical craft was, like other crafts, largely hereditary, which 
gave some puarantee against the complete disappearance of the old 
science. On the other hand, it is not uncommon to find a Kádi 
or “Alin as the head of the corporation of physicians, and other 
men of religion practising medicine.* But the true bearing of these 
facts is rendered difficult to discover by the existence, alongside 
the scientific study of medicine derived from the Grecks, of what 
is called "Prophetic Medicine’? namely, the study of the medical 
information contained in the Traditions of the Prophet, and hence 
included in the religious sciences. "The first firm ground is supplied 
here, as elsewhere, by the Description de l' Érypte, to which Rouyer 
contributed à careful account of the Egyptian medical science of 





* See the article on al-Antliki (DA*ud b. Omar) (d. 1599) m Encye. of йт. 

t "Ihe most interesting of these would probably be a redical work which was 
translated from Turkish into Arabic by a physicum of Gaza (d. 171 8): Миг, 
v. St 

ò The subject was a certain Mubammad el-"Abdall, part of whose atudies 
were made in Egypt; he died in 1753: Mur&dl, iv. 125. 

t Volney, i 291-z, The English M.D, Alex. Rusaell, in, though critical, 
somewhat lees Contemptucus: Natural Hirt. of Aleppa, g7-yo- 

"ee. Muridl, ii. 230; iV. 37, and cf. Evliya Efendi, tr. Hammer, ii, 116. At 
Damascus, however, the chief of the DUUM wus o layman: Murddl, iv. 


UT E * Muri, iv. 34-35; Russell, 96-98; and ef. p. above, 
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the day,! From his explicit statements, it is evident that pharma- 
ceutical science was in fact much decayed;? and the same con- 
clusion emerges from all the information available on the methods 
of the surgeon-barbers (who formed a separate corporation) and 
the conditions of the public hospital or Máristán,! which was at 
once hospital and lunatic asylum, Yet a doubt remains whether in 
Syria, owing to its closer relations with Istanbul, the theory and 
practice of medicine may not have been somewhat higher than they 
were in Egypt, though the difference, if any, cannot have been very 
marked, Already by the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
European physicians and pharmacies were already to be found in 
Cairo and Damascus, and in the former place, at least, were re- 
sorted to by a certain number of Moslems and Copts.* Moreover, 
at least two European works of medicine had been translated into 
Turkish and Arabic 

The literary production of the eighteenth century shows as a 
whole the same characteristic degeneration, although here too the 
barrenness of the period has been greatly exaggerated. ‘Thisdecline 
is sometimes accounted for by an excessive concentration upon 
scholastic and religious works, which is, however, no more than 
part of the truth, ‘The scholastic output was indeed enormous, and 
of small originality. But little else could be expected, for the culti- 
vation of profane literature depended largely upon the encourage- 
ment of patrons, and the subjection of the Arabic provinces to 
Ottoman control deprived them of this support except to 3 limited 
extent. ‘The main causes of the literary decline are rather to be 
looked for in the conditions of its existence, and more especially 
in the absence of fruitful contact with the outside world. Lacking 
any healthy stimulus or criticism from without, it was suffering from 
a kind of introversion and living on its own past. Its links even 
with the cantemporary literature in ‘Turkish and Persian were af 
the slightest, except possibly in Aleppo. A second cause of weak- 
nesa was the narrowness of the literary circle, with the inevitable 


© Notice wur lr: médicament uruelr des Égyptiens- i, 1217-32. See ulso Clot- 
Bey, Aperçu, ti. 383-4- | ah 
3 = notes aluo that ihe principal demand was for fattening and aphrodisiac 
drugs (232), 

1 See Bowring’s Report, 14 (from Clot-Bey), j 

* Rouver, 222-3: there were three pharmacies in Cairn, ons run by Greeks 
and two belonging to Venetima; their clients were mostly Europeans and Syrian 
Christians. Ti trench doctor (Chaboceau) at Damascus wus the only European 
resident in that city (1794): Olivier, ii. 255. | 
. * See C. E. Daniéls, "La Version orientale; Arsbe et T'urque, des deux premiers 
livres де Herman Boerhaave’, in Fonus (Leiden, 1912), 295-312. 

| For an instance of patronage of scholarship among the Mamlük Beys scc 


Part 1, p. zz6, n. 4; and on Egyptian education and literature in general in the 
iry Lad 
oderm Egypt, 1-83. 
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consequence of artificial standards, which put a premium upon 
style and discouraged invention and originality. 

There is, however, a distinction to be drawn between literary 
production in Egypt and that in Syria. Except for some few poets, 
the literature of Egypt was exclusively the work of SevAs, whereas in 
Syria, and to some extent also in ‘Trak, the educated lay classes of 
clerks and secretaries took a prominent share in both poetry and 
belles-lettres, and even. members of the military families made а 
literary reputation for themselves.! ‘The Syrians, also, as has 
already been noted, were more active travellers than the Egyptians, 
and several amongst them wrote narratives of their travels. More- 
over, while Egypt was to a very large extent self-contained arid 
self-centred, Syria was in close touch with the ‘Turkish and other 
Arabic lands. ‘This preserved a certain openness of view among 
Syrian writers,? and even within the framework of religious learn- 
ing allowed an exceptional scholar and poet, such as the Safi Seyh 
"Abd el-Gani el-Nabulusi (d. 1731), to display a certain measure 
of creative originality.? "The biographical tradition in particular, 
which had been established in Damascus since the thirteenth 
century, andis represented by Murádi and his predecessor Muhibhi, 
was a living and vital branch of letters, inspired by a dignified con- 
ception of the historic mission and continuity of Islim.4 To deny 
all significance or value, therefore, to the Arabic literature of the 
cightcenth century, is unjustifiable. One may even go further and 
say that it confirms the general impression of a society which had 
exhausted its own resources, and was waiting for some fresh 
stimulus to restore it to productive activity. 

ген, Мон, i. gy=106, 184-4; iv. 266. 

.* [tia very evident, for example, em a comparison of the warks af Murádi and 
Cnbarti, although it trust be remembered that the latter waa writing primarily 
a history of Egypt. 

? Sec Encyc. of liam, new edition, a.v. and p. 198 below. 

* Cabartl himself makes no secret of the fact that it was at the urgent 


of Muridi, backed up by the Turkish "LTemá, that he undertook the composition 
* of his history. 


CHAPTER XII 
RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS (AWEKAPF) 


TE spite of the very close relations maintained between church 
and state in the Islamic, and more especially the Ottoman, Sys- 
tem, it had never been held to be any part of the duty of the state 
to provide for the upkeep of religious edifices and services. ‘The 
expense entailed would obviously have been prohibitive. Their 
upkeep therefore ick реляву upon the shoulders of those to 
whom they ministered. From relatively early times, it is true, 
Caliphs and Sultans had made a practice of devoting some part of 
the revenues of the privy purse to religious objects. But the bulk 
of the revenues ol the religious institutions were derived from pri- 
vate charity, principally in the form of permanent endowments of 
land and other immovable property by a deed of ‘restraint’ (twakf— 
vakif in Turkish—or habs). "The property so restrained (mawiedlf, 
mahbiis) was thereby withdrawn from all further transfer of owner- 
ship, and its usufruct devoted to a specific object designated by the 
donor. Such endowments (awkd/—evkdf in Turkish) had been 
created by innumerable governors and private persons from the 
earliest centuries of Islam for the benefit of mosques, madrasas, 
convents, and charities of all kinds, and were by theory valid m 
perpetuity, 
~ Inthe homelands of the Ottoman Empire the provinces that had 
been ruled by Moslem potentates before their acquisition by the 
Sultans abounded in pre-Ottoman foundations, whose terms were 
respected by the new rulers;! and in the provinces first incorporated 
by them in the Domain of Islàm religious and charitable institu- 
tions and purposes were everywhere, except in the purely tributary 
dependencies, provided for in the same way, ‘The system, as far as 
charity was concerned, consorted indeed with practices current 
among some of the Turkish peoples before their conversion to 
Islam;: and under the Ottoman régime, as under that of earlier 
Islamic rulers, Dinmmís, as well as Moslems, were entitled to form 
awkdf and did so, the only restriction on their entitlement being 
that the object of their foundations should not be anything, such 
as the building, upkeep, or service of churches or monasteries, in- 
compatible with those of [slim.? 
UM Reise drca OM rig oer peg Aak я 
cg, Holi Baki antsy, “Tusk Ханан ve Vakfiyclesi, in. l'akdflar Dergii, i 
* Heifeninyg, ат, аш i neve. of Js See Kunter, 20-1, fo 
veakfa founded d vem. x id rds si kha. CL 1 Ohssan, 
ii, $52, and Belin, "Propriété fonciere', in J-A, Série V, xviii. 514-15. 
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One kind of property with the revenues of which awkdf were 
endowed was agricultural land. But perhaps because the term 
‘state land" (ardi memleket) was unknown to the Serf'a, and the 
terms ‘upr and harde were in Ottoman usage applied to the dues 
collected from ants inhabiting such land (whereas in their 
original use the lan d whose inhabitants had paid them was private 
property), already by the sixteenth century there seems, as regards 
agricultural land, to have been considerable doubt among the 
Sultans’ subjects over what might, and what might not, be law- 
fully assigned to awkdf, and a considerable infringement of the 
principles then reiterated by the Afuftis whose rulings on the sub- 
Ject were sought.! One principle was that only private property 
might be so assigned; and since in genera! agricultural land was 
declared nof to be private property but to be state land, it followed 
that the only lands already lawfully assigned to awkéf were those 
which the reigning Sultan and his predecessors had either so 
assigned themselves or else presented as private property to 
favoured recipients, who had then used them for this purpose, 
It also followed that agricultural land could be lawfully assigned 
to. awhdf in future only by one or other of these processes. The pro- 
cess by which land might be assigned to a war after first being 
converted into private property by the mere will and motion of a 
Sultan is illustrated by the foundation of Hadim Ibrahim Рава, а 
brother-in-law of Süleymán the Magnificent, Süleyrán first рге- 
sented him with seven villages in Rumelia: and the Pasa then de- 
voted their revenues to a number of foundations in Istanbul, 
among them two mosques, a medrese, and three mektebs.) But it 
seems probable that most of the existing wah lands had been 
assigned by Sultans direct; and it is evident that they were already 
very extensive.* Re'dyd who inhabited wakf land were in much the 
same position as those who inhabited fiefs, Wakf lands were re- 
garded, however, as being ‘let’ to them: the payment called fapu 
in the case of fiefs was in their case called ‘advance rent’! and their 
recurrent payment of dues ‘periodical rent’. ‘heir security of 
erm was similar, but they were if anything more strictly bound 
to the soil.? 


: See the Kidnin-náme of Süleymün (with later záditions) in M.TUM. i. $134. 

* CE. Seyyid Mugpifá, i. 16. 7 

s Abdülkadir ir Erdojan, "Hadim Ibrühim Paga Camii', in Vahtfilar Derzisi, i. 
31 "t 4 Н 

* AM. T.M. t. 53—'morcover the lands placed in mahf by farmer Sultans are 
ast. ; 


' ie mu acceler, | 
.. * dedreli) mu'eccele.. Sec M, T.M. L. 53, 61, 77, 95. Sometimes the form deret 
i uted for ‘rent’ instead of icre, and sometimes japu js actually used in relation 
to tock lind, 

* Ibid. J05. 
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In later times it appears that a good deal of what had originally 
been state land was irregularly converted into private property and 
that a high proportion of this-was assigned by its owners to awkdf 
for prudential motives that we shall explain.! What was even 
stranger was the assignment to awkdf by private persons af the 
yield of certain taxes and dues, the right to ‘farm’ which they had 
contracted for? In this, it is true, they were only following im- 
peris] example, since Mehmed the Conqueror had assigned the 
yield of a customs due, or rather toll, in Istanbul to one of his 
foundations. But such assignments by private persons were ob- 
viously irregular and were indeed regarded as so being. Most at 
least of the smaller, private, foundations at all periods, on the other 
hand, seem to have depended on revenues drawn from urban, or 
semi-urban, property that had originally been legally mulk, such 
as houses, rooms, shops, baths, coffee-houses, flour-mills, vine- 
yards, and plantations of fruit-trees. These are the types that 
figure most frequently in the teakftyas or deeds of foundation.* 

The objects for which M ee founded arc almost in- 
numerable, Apart fram specifically religious institutions such as 
mosques and fekkes, and educational institutions auch as meireses, 
mektebs, and libraries, virtually all ‘public works’ such as roads, 
pavements, bridges, aqueducts, water-conduits, and lighthouses 
were provided by this private means, as were also such more 
evidently charitable institutions as hospitals, hostels, houses for 
widows, kitchens, and laundries. Nor was this all. Many awha/ 
were founded for the supply of money to the needy: dowries for 
orphan girls, the payment of their debts for imprisoned debtors, 
the payment of fees for the release of penniless prisoners, aid for 
the inhabitants of particular villages and quarters of towns in the 
payment of 'urfí taxes.* Others were founded for the supply of 
assistance in kind: clothes for aged villagers, food and clothing for 
school-children, rice for birds, food and water for animals. Some 
awhkidf again had as their object the provision of excursions for 
children in spring-time and burial of the indigent, while still others 
were founded in aid of the armed forces: the equipment of soldiers, 

' See the Ritdlr ol ocu Bey (ed; Iutunbul, 1303), 8. He aulis, writing in the 
second M ELT RENE chen Roa a d hese that bruni 
of the Sultans had been allowed first to appropriate state landè and then to plece 
same of them in wakf. He recommends that villages placed in waty within the 
previous 200 ycars should be regtanted to Sipáhli, except such 34 had been am- 
mighed to the еер of mosques, medreer, Re. State land had been im- 
properly assigned to atcklf ua early us the reign of Süleymán: see Belin, "Histoire 
économique", QA. 1804, Iv. 381. 

: Беууш Мона, їе. 105. 


3 Kunter, 115. СЕ. Belin, “Historre éco mue’, 148, for the assignment in 
this wuy under Slevin al the Gypsy 'cizye" (lor which see above, p. t6). 
* rakfiye in "Turkish. See Künter, parnm. 
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the financing of the construction and maintenance of foi 
other fortifications and of ships for the Ottoman fleet! 
All such types of foundation were appropriately called aichdf 
hayriya, which we may translate perhaps as ‘foundations for pub- 
lic benefit’, to distinguish them from another type called amkáf 
ауа ог аА durriva— family foundations’? Family founda- 
tions had been permitted in slim from early tímes.* The founder 
would allocate property in the same way as for other atwkdf; but the 
revenues accruing from it would provide solely for the livelihood 
of his descendants as long as any remained. They formed, indeed, 
family trusts from which succeeding generations might benefit, in 
principle unobjectionable though in practice widely abused, as we 
shall explain, Such pure family trusts, however, were rhaps less 
common than foundations in the takjfyas of which the founders 
allowed for the enjoyment by their descendants only of any revenue 
that might remain yearly абы the cost had been met of whatever 
‘beneficial’ purpose the foundation was designed to further. 
Aeokd} might also serve another purpose that was personal rather 
than charitable, by providing for the recital of Scripture on behalf 
of the founder (during his lifetime) and for the souls of his (or her) 
defunct relatives. Thus an extant wakfiya of 1588, constituting a 
foundation made by a certain Zeyni Hatin of Istanbul, provides 
with nice discrimination for the daily recitation of three sections 
(cuz") of the Kur'án for herself, of five sections for the soul of her 
son, of one section for the soul of her mother, and of two sections 
for the soul of her daughter, each reciter to be paid 14 akges a day. 
In addition this wakf provides t akçe a day apiece for three ‘good 
religious men’ to recite the chapter of the Kur'dn called Гах д 
hundred times a day, but is otherwise of the family type, furnishing 
an income für the foundresa'g descendants until they die out.* 
‘The only persons among the Sultans’ subjects who were tempted, 
and indeed able, to abuse the institution of the family wakf, were 
their slaves, the Kap? Kullari. Other people could not abuse it 
because they were entitled to assign any property they possessed 
to endowments.. But the Kap? Kullari were in an equivocal positiori 
as regards the ownership of property since, according to the Seri'a, 
slaves were incapable of it. There had always been some doubt 
about their status; and after the abandonment of the decyirme, 


resses and 





.! See m particular the fist» oF the objects of aháf in Kuntrr, 116-11. Cf. 
D'Ohsson, ii. $42, and Belin, "La Propriété foncière’, 309 q. 

3 eng daytive in Turkish, from the Arabic jayr (good), menning ‘beneficial’. 

* eckáfi ehltye und erkdfi dürrlye in Turkish, from the Arabic ah! (meaning 
‘family’, “househald") end pop (meaning "children", *descemlants"). 

+ Бай. of [nlam, s.v. Walk." Foundations of this kind, however, are legally 
valid only if the ultimate object is of a charitable nature. | 

! Kunter, 120-1, CE, D haon ti. 343. 
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when few, if amy, of them were other than free men, it was evident 
that they had every right to own property, and so to use it for en- 
dowments, except in so far as by entering the Sultan's service they 
had become in some sense his slaves. ‘Those among them who 
attained to high office, however, were exceptionally well placed to 
acquire property, and few among therm neglected the opportunity 
of doing so. Hence in later times, when the Treasury was almost 
always in desperate need of revenue, the government was tempted, 
and often succumbed to the temptation, to confiscate such an 
official's property either when he was dismissed or when he died. 
"There was a case for this procedure, It was clear that some of the 
possessions of such officials had been acquired by them in virtue 
of their appointments. The government was not altogether un- 
justified, therefore, in regarding such property as really appertain- 
ing to the state and the officials’ right to use it as ending with their 
employment. We have already referred to the seizure of such pro- 
perty when considering the finances, Here we need do no more 
than note the uncertainty in which the possibility of confiscation 
left rich officials: they could never be sure how much of what they 
possessed would be regarded as rightfully theirs, Nothing was 
more natural, therefore, than that they should assign some of their 
property to a foundation, after which the government would be 
powerless to seize at least this without infringing the Sacred Law; 
and the *family’ wakf svstem enabled them to ensure that not only 
rhey themselves, but also their descendants, would remain inenjoy- 
ment of such revenues as the property so assigned might yield. 
‘This device was much resorted to; so much that it came to be com- 
monly thought that the whole object of ‘family’, if not other, awhaf 
was to prevent the state from seizing the possessions of the well-to- 
do,? whereas in fact it was to provide the founder and his descend- 
ants with an income, while preventing the latter from dissipating 
the ‘capital’ transmitted to them, and at the same time circum- 
venting the rules of the Serf‘a for the distribution of inheritances. 
In later times, indeed, the government declined to recognize amhif 
founded by officials without first examining each case to determine 
whether any of the property assigned is be claimed as legally 
its own. By this means a kind of equilibrium was established 
between the claims of the government, with their tendency to be 
exorbitant, and the attempts of officials or their heirs to retain 
ue more private property than they were rightfully 
entitled to, | 


! Above, p. 28. | _ 

? Kunter, jog GE Serra E 163 sq, who devotes much space to 
Da pecan ak hic odit 

5 DrOhsson, il; $39. 
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In the wah/iyas, or deeds, of both types of foundation, ‘beneficial’ 
and ‘farnily’, the properties the revenues from which were to main- 
tain them and all the persons appointed to administer and serve 
them, together with their emoluments, were minutely particular- 
ized. All awkdf had two persons designated to assure their execu- 
поп in perpetuity: an administrator, called mufawallft, whose 
appointment was called taweliya,’ and a supervisor, called názrr. 
Hut other persons were frequently designated too. Thus the 
takfiya of Wadim Ibrahim Pasa, to which we have already alluded, 
provides in connexion with one of his mosques for a Harih, ап 
imám, four Mü'ezzins, a Muw'arrif? two Hiftzes, two Kayyims, 
and others, as well as for a Miiderris at his medrese, and for one 
Mu'allim or Hoca and one assistant teacher at cach of his three 
schools, all to receive appropriate salaries.) For atcbáf supported 
by extensive properties it was also sometimes necessary for the 
founder to provide forthe employment of a secretary and a collector 
and, when buildings were involved, for an architect, а ‘repairer’, 
and even for a functionary to ensure that the walls did not remain 
defaced with graffiti. 

The persons appointed as Názirs were usually important govern- 
ment servants or religious dignitaries, since it waa a necessary 
feature of the arrangement that in contrast to the Mutawallis. who 
were more often than not descendants of the founder, the Názirs 
should be in a position to control the actions of the Mutawallis and, 
if the family died out, to choose suitable persons-as their successors. 
lf, therefore, the Názirs had not generally acted as such ex officio, 
the founder would have had either to designate the particular per- 
sons who should replace them as time went on (an impossible task), 
or leave it to each Násir in turn to appoint his successor, Sultans 
Mehmed IT, Selim I, and Süleymán the Magnificent appointed 
the Grand Vesir to be Ndgir of the awhdf of their mosques: 
whereas Báyezid II and Ahmed I appointed the Seyhii 'I-Islám.* 
In later times, however, the supervision of nearly all mosque 
foundations, imperial and private, was confided, strangely enough, 
to the Aislar Agasis, no doubt because of the intimate association 
of those eunuchs with the Sultans themselves? Despite the fact 
that neither Ndzirs nor Mutawallis were supposed to draw any 

' Pronounced muterelll and ferliyet in "Turkish. 

* "l'he dury (in mosques) of Mu arrifí was to recite prayers for the Prophet, 
hia Companions, the founder, and all Moslems, See M. Е. Карта, "Мага 
ара meselesi', in. Vuklftar Derpini, L. 136. 

е Мечани (from Arabic steer, ‘repair’. 

* Ml n«nuküg, "abliterator of druwings': Kunter, 114-16. 

* Seyyid Mustafa, iv. 90, and D'Ohnmon, 23 below 


* In succession to the Kapl Agari, the Chief White Eunuchs, whom they had 
superseded from the end of the sixteenth century; ef. LS r^ M 
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emoluments from wakf funds except small fees known as 'boot- 
price',! the supervision of these foundations was extremely profit- 
able to the Aislar Agasis, though it involved them in much work. 
By the eighteenth century they were responsible for the amkdf of 
as many as 500 mosques alone; and to consider the affairs of these 
institutions and others used to preside over weekly meetings of the 
Mutaewallis concerned at what was called the Harameyn Divdni, 
since the Kislar Ajfasis were еп шво № атт о all the awhdf of 
the Holy Cities. To assist them they had as inspectors an "fim 
entitled. Harameyn aoe and two deputies, one resident at 
Bursa and one at Adrianople. But under Mustaf ПІ, the Sultan 
reigning at the terminal date of our survey, the Grand Vezir Ragib 
Pasa virtually deprived the Kizlar Agasis of their authority in this 
sphere by placing responsibility for the collection af these wakf 
revenues, which had long been effected by tax-farm, in the hands 
of the Defterddrs, at the same time dismissing many unsuitable per- 
sons who had been appointed as Mutareallis, The result was a swift 
increase in the revenwes; and as long as this new arrangement 
lasted—which was no more than a few years—the Kielar Айаз 
and their deprived colleagues were indemnified out of the surplus 
thus achieved for the loss of the perquisites that had previously 
come their way.? 

The founder of a wakf, who was called the wákif, was free to 
sppoint anyone he wished as Mutawalli+ The Mutawallis of im- 
perial foundations, as well as their Názzrs, were usually government 
servants, appointed, however, not ex officio but personally; and one 
of the айк Аң for the [requent maladministration of these awhdf, 
particularly in the seventeenth century, was the granting of their 
tawliyas to such unsuitable persons as Sipdhts of the standing army.* 
As regards ordinary amkáf, it was quite in order, aa we have already 
indicated, and very usual, for a Wakif to appoint himself Muta- 
wallt providing for the tawliya to pass on his death to his de- 
scendants;? and if in such a case the family died out, since it fell 
to the Názir to choose a Mutatcallt, further opportunities occurred 
for ‘slaves of the sultanate',5 whether suitable or not, to assume 
taliyas. On the other hand, the Wálif might from the first leave 


' finm poke, {тте meaning a '"top-boot' ог *"riding-boot". 
* Inspector af the Two Sanctuaries xq ! 

. *^D'Ohsson, ii. $36, 535-5; Belin, "Histoire économique’, in. 7.4., 1864, 
iv. 305, 

: D'Ohsson, ii. $24. 


' Belin, 364, 306-7. TT 
* D'Obsson, it sz9. Him Ibrühim Paga, for instance, appointed. himself: 


ае Е ГЕ 
т ТУО iL 243. Cf. Seyyid Mont, iv. 990. | | 
! Bendegáni айат, the phrase used Lr Abdu'r-Rabmin Бете, Таи 
Devleti "Onnániye, iL sto; ie. Kap Kullari. 
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it to the Názir to appoint a Mutatcalli; and it was no obstacle to the 
appointment that the Mutazcalli should have another occupation: 
mosque ministers were in fact often chosen.!. 'l'he Miutatcallt was 
in all cases obliged to render a yearly account of his stewardship 
to the Názir. 

At the time of the Ottoman conquest of Syria and Egypt, the 
number and extent of awAd/, both of lands and of other property, 
was very considerable. In all old-established Moslem countries the 
problem set by the accumulation of awkdf was a serious one, and 
in Egypt and Syria the tables had not been razed (as in al-' Irák 
and the East) by Türkmen and Mongo! invasions. Various 
methods (all, no doubt, strictly illegal) were adopted from time to 
time to restore a substantial proportion of the tied lands to free 
circulation, and the Circassian Mamlik Sultans had already sup- 
pressed many makfr, The Ottoman Sultans appear to have taken 
immediate steps to regulate the situation. The former royal 
(sultánf) tcakfs affected to the upkeep of the Holy Cities were main- 
tuned and placed, together with their own new (and extensive) 
imperial wakjs; under the direction of the finance departments? 
The ‘private’ (Le: ordinary charitable) wakfs of former Sultans, 
Beys, and other persons were investigated by an administrator- 
general sent from Istanbul; those for which valid deeds could be 
produced were confirmed, but in all cases subjected to miri, andan 
attempt was made to bring derelict wakf properties back into 
cultivation,’ In the following centuries fresh wak/s were frequently 
constituted by mulfazims, who affected part of their estates (but 
only after obtaining the consent of the Pasa and with the restric- 
tions which we shall mention presently) to the upkeep of specific 
mosques or to other religious purposes. These tmakfs also were 
assessed for miri, which was paid by the heirs or successors of the 
multazims from whose estates they had been constituted, but they 
were exempt from all other taxes. Where an entire village was 
constituted in wakf, the mosque or other beneficiary institution 


' D'Ohssem, ii. 27, It is noteworthy that women also were eligible for this 


aot re plini: Saon BU маи the extensive udis conati- 
tuted in 1560 by "AI el-Dawla of the Du'l-Izadr dynaty in. northern Syria 
"were confirmed (Gazsi, ii, $28—33). pred , 

' Canoun-namd, up. Digeon, ii. 263-4, 267, 269; Barkan, 493-4. The old 
registers and archives in E 'pt were burned shortly after the Ottoman conqueat, 
ету im 1525 or 1235 (sce the dincussion by. Deny in Sommaire der Archives, 
22), and a large number of the tcakfs still in existence were suppressed by a new 

in 1550 (de Sacy, 1. 131-4). As alremty noted above ( VIL p 43) an 
appreciable sum, mounting to over 14 million pordi (equivalent in the Bevet 
teenth contury to about £20,050 gold), wis affected from the revenues of Egypt 
to the upkeep of mosques, convents, and hospitals, possibly to compensate for 
loss of reverme from suppressed tals. 

* Cubartl, iv, орк. 93. 
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held the iltzám of the villige in perpetuity, -and became liable for 
payment of the assessed miri,’ i 

The Ottomans introduced two important innovations relating to 
awhkdf. One was the consequence of the new land system, which 
vested the ownership of the land in the Sultan alone, and thus pre- 
vented any alienation of land except with the consent of the Sultan 
or his representative. In Egypt, a parcel of land affected to a reli- 
gious endowment was technically known as rizka (plural rizák), 
and a muftaztm, though rarely permitted to alienate the land itself 
aus an endowment, was able {with the Para's consent) to create 
'rizük in cush', Le. annual rents or charges in perpetuity fram the 
revenues of a given estate, and payable to the beneficiary of the 
teakf by all subsequent multazims of that estate; Nevertheless, in 
spite of the restrictions imposed on the constitution of new landed 
awhkdf, their number steadily increased. In Syria two very exten- 
sive wak/fs are particularly noteworthy: that of Muhammad, son of 
the famous Sinfin Pasa, created in 1574 and known as the "rcakf of 
[brahim Hin’,’ and that constituted by om па Paga Kūçiük in favour 
of Damascus, Jerusalem, and the Holy Cities, out of the estates af 
the Druse chief Falir el- Din ibn Ma'n, which were granted to him by 
Sultan Murad [V on the capture and death of Fahr el-Din in 1635.* 

The second innovation was an attempt to centralize the super- 
vision of awhdf, Detailed regulations are laid down in the Egyptian 
hánün: the accounts of all tcak/s are to he examined and audited 
annually in the presence of the Pasa, and a copy of the receipts and 
expenditure of each to be sent to Istanbul; when there is a vacancy 
in the intendance of a wak/, the Add? is to make a formal written 
recommendation to the Paya in favour of Beane poar person of 
upright character and good knowledge’, sealed) also by the 
Treasurer (after he has verified the existence of the vacancy), and 
the candidate is to be duly installed pending the arrival of the 
formal *deed" (berát, Arabic bará' a) fram the тонн office in 
IstanbuLs In each of the Syrian provinces there was a central 
"department of azekáf^, which dealt similarly with the appointment 
of intendants, and alsog; apparently, with the distribution of the 
revenues from landed endowments to the beneficiaries,® 

T Lancret, 19; Estbve, 304. Mosque lands were generally administered like 
C ETE CULO ДА бан ы Tura cum 

ei pa in Mi ais n S d He ated wee corrida ax 
Cairo and the amount af (hem adiled t9 thin suma due from the district; at that 
time they amounted ta about a hundred purses: de Sacy, 1. 142-4. 

! Abatract in Guzzi Ш, 616-28. | 

* See Murádi, ii. 62. For Fabr el-Din sce Part I, р. a te. 

' Digeon, 265-4; Barkan, 484. Before being installed the new intendant waa 

‘quired to pay the fee for ‘dispatch of tho berdr', but the actual dispatch waa 
delayed Gnd] some forty or fifty had been collected for transmission together. 
* Gazzl. i $13; Murádi, tv. 185. 
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Since all awkdf, even when constituted by non-Moslems, were 
registered in the ser'f courts, it would be possible by examination 
of the extant archives of the various provincial malkamas to obtain 
detailed and exact figures of the number, destinations, and charac- 
ter of wah foundations created during the Ottoman period, In the 
absence of a complete survey, the following figures relating to the 
province of Aleppo may be taken as representative of the general 
situation! Between 1718 and 1800 some 485 new wakjrs were 
registered ; of these only 32 were composed exclusively of lands, and 
a further 30 included both lands and other immovable property; 
the remainder were buildings (shops, workshops, mills, baths, &c.). 
The precise area of land affected is not quoted.. OF the tota! mum- 
ber 237 were family wakfs, either in whole or in part. The bene- 
ficiaries of the charitable wakfs were mosques, tadrasar, convents, 
dervis tekhes, fountains, water-channels, fins, the sanctuaries of 
Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem, the holders of specific. religious 
offices, the poor generally, and miscellaneous charities, While each 
wakf might be, and in general was, relatively small, tlie total amount 
of property conveyed as endowments was thus very considerable. 

As so often in this period, however, the excellent intentions of 
the Ottoman regulation were mullified by official corruption. The 
obvious candidates for posts as intendants were the poorer 
*Ulemdé, and many of them were indeed enabled to make a liveli- 
hood by these means. But every student of the period will be 
struck by the large numbers of takje beld by the wealthy families, 
not only of the religious classes but also of civil and military officers. 
There was keen competition for the control more especially of the 
larger wah/s,? with all the resulting intrigues, bribery, and other 
abuses. Rival claimants appealed to Istanbul, and it appears to 
have been not uncommon for existing intendants to be evicted in 
favour of more influential candidates.4 Cabarti bitterly criticizes 


l These figures are based on the abstract of eabffyas at Aleppo published by 
Kamil al-Goxzl, ii. 534-630; those reluting to the period i159 171 5 croi pon 
are contained on pp. 538-69. No similar abstracts appear to exist for other pro- 
vinces. It may be noted that these weh/r include a number of Christian founds- 
tions for tha benefit of the Greek and Maronite churches in Aleppo, and even for 
conventz in. Lebanon, although (us we have already noted) such foundations were 
regarded ss atrict]y illegal. _ 

i The revenues 01 the az&ed] affected to the sanctuary of Jerusalem were cnl- 
e annually by one af the Seyh of tho Haram or his representatives: Muridl, 

rü 


* Exclonivy of the sultdni avchdf, which were administered by tho Afar. 

* Cf, Recuril ies Firmianus, No, 1; Mur&dl, i 41.. Apparenily tho status of the 
confirmitur office made a great difference; ane of the рем {army obtained the 
intendance (fatcitva) of part of a family rab by a fron the Kadi- "aker. 
He then got т and the кү Cities account (imuhdohet el-Inzrameym; 
aee p. 175, n, B, helaw), and finally, Lung r influence, obtained a Hia, vif 
forit from Sultan Mabmüd I: Murádi, iii, r38. Other а joe d 
Nos. 4, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15. | 
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the administration of rich wakfs by ‘highly placed’ personages, and 
asserts that ‘the greater part of the administrative expenses, 
luxuries, and hospitalities of the notables of the districts were 
derived from wakf lands, which they held without any right." 
Although many intendants were doubtless honest and upright in 
their administration, even Seyhs, Addis, and Mujtis were not 
immune from abusing their positions of trust in similar ways, 
but they were occasionally detected and punished by the autho- 
ritics.* 

А сй were in principle irrevocable and constituted in per- 
petuity,? and their provisions were unalterable, Nor, though the 
jurists differed on this point, might a wakf be designed to take effect 
only at the founder's death; he must relinquish his ownership of 
the dedicated property from the date at which the sak/tya became 
valid.* If the object of the foundation ceased to exist, if, for in- 
stance, a hospital or a medrese were destroyed, the revenues were 
supposed to be applied to some other charitable purpose, which 
was in many cases specified in the scak/fya itsel.5. Wakftvas were 
authenticated by Аа ага Кей court, and engrossed in either 
book or scroll form on paper or parchment. Sometimes, if the 
object of the wakf were a building, an epitome of the wahfiya 
would be carved in stone on Nene pu of ts walls.” All голдуу 
were likewise registered in one or other of the three bureaux of the 
Finance Department that dealt with these foundations at Istan- 
bul,* or in БЕ ЕТСЕН) Finance Departments." 

If the revenues forthcoming from the properties assigned to-a 
foundation exceeded the necessary expenditure—and those of the 
imperial mosques habitually did so"—the balance was supposed to 
form a reserve fund called dolab.!! From this fund other properties 


! Cabarti, iv. 216/ix. 94; cf. Murddi, ii. 192, 280, 

4 Murddi, L 41: Iv, 24—25, Т85, 

* Encye- of Inam, nv, "Wak; Kunter, tog. 

* In Ottoman practice if a man declared, without completing the formalities 
necessary for the establishment of a proper wakf, that st hii death some of his 
Говь эсте бо е зет ШУ, it was regarded us an ordimiry tœtamentary dis- 
portion and couhl bence upply to no tnore than one-third of whut he left: 
D'Ohsson, ii, £45, and Belin, 133 aq. 

1 Ünver, 31) Kunter, t24. 

* Encyc. of Шат, av. БАШ"; and sec p. rye above, 


t Kunter, tiġ, Ё at ~ 
* "The. Harameyn h с фе llarumeyn Mukipa'u, und ibe Küpüh 
ü EX. 
* Ber 


M [4 
Ет Айра. Sec Fi 
U Sees Dy Sheen, Из $45, for the revenues in hia day of the chief imperii 
lick ut 'upitàl. | 
7 A Persian send of virous meanings, used in Turkish ta signify among other 
things a ‘cupboard’, But its use in this case for "tressury" comes perhaps from its 
Persiun meuning of a revolving cylinder set in un opening in the wall of an 
institution such as a hospital far the reception of alma: sec DIeingsas, Perrian 
ichomary, &.v. 
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might be acquired. Sometimes they were bought outright; but a 
special system was also much used, whereby Mutawallis would pay 
no more than half the purchase price of a property to its vendor, 
and often much less, on condition that the vendor then leased 
it from the foundation, to which he must furnish both an ad- 
vance rent and periodical rents, like the re'Zyd on mahf lands, 
This served the interests of both parties, since it gained the wakf 
a sound security cheaply, whilst enabling the lessee to continue in 
the enjoyment of what had been his property, which was now pro- 
tected by its reakf status from. being distramed upon for debt. 
The lessee could also dispose of his lease to another, on which the 
wakf again benefited by the fee payable on such a transfer, or he 
could bequeath it to. descendants untrammelled by the heritage 
provisions of the Sacred Law.! If any lessee died without heirs, 
the property passed wholly into the possession af the foundation. 
The H arameyn Dolabi, the treasury of the imperial awhkd/, owing 
to the accumulation of surplus revenues accruing from the pro- 
perties assigned to them, usually contained very substantial sums; 
and though such transfers were deplored, from the seventeenth 
century the government from time to time, when particularly hard 
pressed, borrowed from this source to meet its commitments? 
A commoner and even less laudable use of the surplus (and 
even of ordinary) revenues of these and other amhd/, moreover, was 
their partial appropriation by the Ndgirs and Mutawallis respon- 
sible for them. Indeed, the main cause of the disorders that were 
rife in the management of azckáf in later times would seem to have 
been the negligence, or worse, of the Názirs in exercising their 
authority Although, as we have noted, irregularities in manage- 
ment were occasionally punished,* administrators had little to fear 
in so misapplying these funds except from their successors in office, 
who could usually be relied on to raise no complaints, since silence 
would enable them to follow a similar course.’ Founders were, 
indeed, and with good reason, conscious of the possibility that 
the revenues that they assigned to their foundations would be 
misused; and wak/iyas often contain a minatory clause in which 
those who so misuse them are threatened with retribution on the 


' D'Ohsson, ij, 5:2 $8, fallawed by Belin, 516 sq. classifies these supple- 
mentury holdings as 'eustormary ambi". Cabarti (iv, 209-18/ix. 93-94) notes 
that the occupation of maf lands was coveted more especially iy the cultrvators, 
since the véry amslIl ix with which they were burdened could not be increzsed. 

3 [nstunces are noted by Belmn (7.21, 1864, 1v. 295, 330, 360) йй occurring in 
16zz, 1055, 1008. CI. D'Ohsaon, tt, tgi. 

1 Bevyid Mustull, iv. 100; 'Abdu'r-Ralgmán Seref, 511. 3 

* Above, p. t75.. D''Ohsson pm | exaggerates in saying that the srate took 
no éopgnisasnee of the details of mak? administration, beyond inaiaring that the 
objects of their founders should not be neglected (ii 547-8). 

t D' Olsson, i 538-9. 
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Day of Judgement’ That the Aislar Ajasis derived so much 
profit from their куча of awkáf was no doubt due to mis- 
appropriation on a large scale, which hy the eighteenth century 
had developed into a recognized and tolerated abuse. Yet 
D'Ohsson states that the awkdf under the Kislar Agasis’ control 
were those in the administration of which fewest irregularities 
occurred. 

Apart, in fact, from the misappropriation of their revenues, the 
maintenance of the wakf properties themselves was constantly 
threatened from two directions. On the one hand, wealthy and 
influential intendants, or even persons of lower rank who held their 
posts by virtue of long hereditary tenure, were inclined to trans- 
form wakf property into private property by force, bribery, or 
guile? It was one of the express duties of the administration to 
prevent the illegal occupation or absorption of teakf property, and 
in Egypt, for example, cach risko was registered by a special 
Efendi.^ Yet there can be little doubt that many rizák had, by the 
end of the eighteenth century, become to all intents and purposes 
private property, both lands and revenues being disposed of by the 
administrators a8 they chose, with the result that at this time wah/ 
lands were at.a premium, 

Nevertheless, the incentive supplied both to cultivators and to 
Ndzirs towards maintaining wakf property in good condition did 
not outweigh the effects of lack of personal ownership, and in 
particular of the continued application of capital which, even in 
Egypt, is needed to maintain land in full productivity. Although 
it was the duty of the central administration, aided by the local 
Kadis, to see that all wakf properties were kept productive and 
in full repair, the almost inevitable fate of wakf lands was to 
be starved, under-cultivated, and finally left derelict, The only 
remedy which received full legal recognition was the permission 
to alienate them on long lease, the lessee paying a lump sum 
in advance and a small annual rent thereafter? While the law 
tolerated such a sale only when the properties were in bad con- 
dition, and on the understanding that the sum realized might be 
used only to purchase other properties for conversion into amkáf, 


! ec. the sak/fvar pulilished by Комет, 125-1, 

1 D'Ohsson, it. $19. a 

1 eg. Murddl, iv. 185. 

‘ Lancret, 240. His honesty is not highly commended by Cabartl (iv. 77/ 


vi. 169). 
28 Сарыга, Earlier complaints of withholding of makf revenues: 
Шай, 1. 267. бт. Laneret mentions (23g) that several proprietàrs of tzakfs paid a 
amall dury to the Para for protection in recovering their revenues, S 

* This contract wax known as icdrateyn, it» eflect being to produce a situation 
similar to that of воа janda Чет" to re'dyd, sce p. 166 above. Гаа (219) states 
that the lease waa waually granted for ninety years. 

В 2207 N 
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it will be seen how readily this system opened the way to arrange- 
mo designed to evade the law, provided that the connivance of 
c Kádi could be secured. Wakf lands, however, probably 
т less from these abuses than teahf property in buildings. 
The experience of many centuries and in all countries proved that 
wakf asi properties rapidly fell into ruin. ‘To meet this contingency, a 
egal device was found in the ‘exchange’ of wakf property for 
cuties property of equal value, the former passing into the posses- 
sion of the previous owner of the latter, now became a сак But 
already by thesixteenth century this had become so flagrant a device 
for the seizure of tak property that the Adntins of Sultan Silley- 
mân expressly forbid de alienation either by sale or exchange 
of ruined buildings belonging to atobáf, even if it should appear to 
be to the advantage of the wakfs concerned, because of the prè- 
varications commutted on this pretext; and further that in case 
of contravention of this haniin both seller and buyer should ie 
severely punished. ‘The cure prescribed by the Ottoman la 
was to spend part of the revenue on repairs, even if it sho de 
necessary to curtail in consequence the pensions payable from the 
endowment,’ and to hold the Nazis responsible before the courts 
for maintaining the property in good condition.* Nevertheless, a 
regulation so rigid in pursuit of logical consistency at the expense 
of public utility was obviously unworkable in the ong run, and by 
the eighteenth cent y properties assigned in wak/ might, by im- 
perial fermán, be red for others.’ By this time, however, 
the corruption in the administration of awkdf in general had gone 
so far that it is not surprising to find its better regulation among 
the first measures of reform undertaken by Sultan Mahmiid II at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and a still more drastic 
operation carried through in Egypt by his viceroy Mehmed ‘Ali. 
t Such an exchange was called dyihdaf, 
! Digean, iL 267-8; Barkan, 424. 


1 pigeon a er "If necessary, only the Nügir, Dmm, Mü'rzgin, nnd ань 
may. be pau, a ктен жн Ири, ef. a 
* Cf. Recunl des Firmant, No. 79), 


! D'Ohsson, ii. £48; cf. Belin, "Propeiété foncibre" (J.A, Série V, xviii. ип). 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE DERVISES 


(77 E have now examined the main organisms of the official reli- 

gious institution in the Ottoman Empire; but there remaina 
another highly important class of persons whose status resembled 
that of the "Лета in that it likewise was religious, and who have 
often been mentioned in the preceding chapters, namely, the 
dervises. The Persian word darvis is used in that language and in 
Turkish (in the form dervty) as the equivalent of the Arabic fakir, 
‘poor man’, in the sense of a holy man living a life of voluntary 
poverty. ‘The holy men to whom it is applied are the practitioners 
of mysticism (fasatens), or Saffs. 

In describing the general features of the religious institution in 
Chapter VIII, we have already outlined the history of the ii 
movement within Islàm and its relations with the Sunni ' Ulemá.! 
Before considering the position occupied by the dercises and their 
social influence in the Ottoman Empire, however, we must discuss 
in somewhat fuller detail certain features within the movement 
жыш contributed to characterize its later development within our 
perioc. 

The earlier Moslem mystics in no wise conceived that their prac- 
tices might come to be held by theologians to conflict with those 
ordained by true belief. They were ‘searchers of the heart’ ,* who 
sought by fervent devotion and ascetic discipline to prepare them- 
selves for illumination. But at a certain point the emphasis which 
they placed on the dictation of the conscience led some of them to 
value this illumination and its discipline above the prescriptions 
of the Seri'a; worse still, some of them took to the metaphysical 
speculation that was the fashion of the age. The first clash with 
he 'Ulemá led to the execution for blasphemy and heresy of a 


! Sae further, Eneyc. of Diam, art. "Darwish' (Macdonald), arrt.. Shadd', 
"Tarika', and “Tesawwuf’ (Massignan); R. A, Nicholson, The Myatice of Islam 
(London, 1904); A.J. Arberry, Suir (London, 1951); and the numerous books 
znd studies of L. Massignon. Apart fram the information given by D’Ohason 
no general account af fapazeeuf in tho Ottoman Empire hes yet been written. 
Specific studies on certain movements are cited in their places below, but these 
are fiw, and the survey which we attempt in this chapter can do little more then 
indicate the importance of ви пега the religious and social life of the people 
end the immense field which remains to be investigated in detail. 

© The expression was actually used in a ritual sense in later ages. Among the 
Meldmis, for instance, there wàa a personüge called Kalba Bakici, *a looker into 
the heart’, whose duty it wet to examine the conscience of aspirants to holiness, 
an o jon that was called ganal bekleme, which likewise means "heart- 
ecurching’: Abdül Baki, Meldmiltk te Meldenler, 192; Kopriliizade Mehmet 
Fuat, Ler Origines du Bektachirme, For the Melámit, sce p. 180 below. 
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certain Mansür el-Hallàc in Ap. gzr;' and thereafter the rji 
movement may be said, generally speaking, to have broken into two 
wings: one, centred at Bafdád, which remained in fairly close 
relations with orthodoxy; the other, centred in Hlordsin (though 
with adepts in other countries as well), which tended towards more 
extreme attitudes. 

Among the Süfís of Horisin and the East, moreover, these ten- 
dencies took two distinct directions, both of which wert to exert 
a great influence on some of the dereis orders which came into 
existence in later centuries, and especially upon the "Turks, who 
were, precisely at this period, entering mto the Moslem com- 
munity, One of these characteristics was represented by the 
groups. —— as Melámetiya or Melámiya.: "hey were distin- 
guished by their detestation of hy sv in religion. By h 
they кн the belief that the ane af ae Са 
by the Serf'a was enough, particularly if that discharge were 
ostentatious, Hence their name, which implies that they were 
willing to incur censure for nonconformity ; nevertheless, they 
were careful to avoid ostentation in nonconformity itself, and in 
order to do so would perform the more obvious duties, in- 
efficacious though they held them to be. They would also wear 
no special dress and would pursue ordinary callings, so that the 
generality should observe in them nothing peculiar. Finally, they 
would neither preach nor hold meetings for the recital of litanies, 
like the other mystics, nor above all attract the admiration of the 
ignorant by wonder-working. “The ideals of the Melémetis were to 
represent in the later history of Moslem mysticism perhaps its 
purest ethical element, and in two later periods were to win many 
adherents.) At the same time, it was not to be expected that all 
who professed the meldmeti doctrine would be careful to avoid 
infringing the Seri'a, for the antinomian tendency that pervaded 
all suff circles was to be found among them also and laid them 
Gpen to severe criticism both from the theologians and from their 
fellow Safir 

The second feature of Horásáni fagaureuf was an intense attach- 
ment to el-Hallic, who became the symbol of the ecstatic ‘martyr 
of love’, This enthusiasm was even more displessing to the ortho- 
dox since, along with the theosophical tendencies that it implied, 
there went an overt repudiation of the 'Ulemá, who were held 


! Lo Massignon, La Рази арр d'al- Hil (Paris, 1933 

* From Ar. maláma, plur. maldmát че b 

1 Saks 22-20. | ы 

! Bee eg berry, 45, уо. It would seem, however, that these reproaches 
were ere ныз to the Melimetis proper than to the extroverts who took 
their name snd afterwards known as Kolemderts: see below, p. 189, and 
Suhrawaril, Асый! ul-Ma'érif, on mürgin of el- Саш» Ihyd, ii. 2-4. 
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t le for his execution.’ Entering into the lyrical productions 
of the great Persian poets of the pre-Mongo!l century, Halldct 
Süfism gained a wide influence, not only amongst Persians, but 
also amongst the Turks, including the first and greatest of the 
eastern Turki poets, Ahmed Yesevi (d. A.D. 1166). 

‘There was yet a third antinomian element which had also begun 
to affect the sif movement. Among the various branches of Si'ism 
which spread throughout the Islamic countries in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the most active was that of the Ismá'ilis, whose 
revolutionary propaganda gave birth to the Fatimid Caliphate, the 
Carmathians, the Druses, and at a later date the ‘Assassins’ of 
northern Persia and Syria. The adherents of these doctrines: were 
called Báfint, because they asserted that the Aur'dn should be 
interpreted allegorically (bdfim meaning ‘interior’, ‘internal’, as 
opposed to zálir, 'exterior', 'external'). We have already noted that 
Süfism and Si'ism alike gained their most numerous following in 
the carly centuries amongst the dissatisfied urban populations, al- 
though the solutions sought for the problems of social injustice by 
the Adjimis and Sifis respectively were different. The attitude of 
the Sis was too other-worldly to attract the Báfinis, who aimed 
at a mundane revolution, The doctrine and method of allegorical 
interpretation adopted by the Báfinis, however, exerted an immense 
and lasting influence on the mystics, who had, in any case, a further 
link with the Sia in their attachment to the memory of "Ali and 
his descendants? 

The acceptance of Sifism by the Sunni doctors in the twelfth 
century did not, of course, give an automatic droit de cité within 
[slim to these more aberrant forms.. It did, however, make it more 
difficult for the doctors to draw the line in a theological sense; 
while, simultaneously, political developments in the eastern and 
northern provinces removed, for several centuries, any possibility 
of their exercising an effective political contral over the local reli- 
gious movements. In these areas, it would appear that the con- 
tinued frontier warfare against the unbelievers and the heathen 
had in the course of time led to the formation of local associations 
of füzis or “Warriors for the Faith’ who, under the influence of 
Persian knightly ideals, called themselves fitydn and their associa- 
uon futüzea.* 
^ See |. Masijnon, 'L'CEuvre Hallagienne d'Attar', in Reeur. der Étuder 
JTiamigues, 1941-5, 117-44. : | 

ds La Légende de Hallácé Marmur en pays tures", in Revue des Etudes 

О ДЕ aber tiae dottiinal giu vaa vL incre hosiilé 3 

Süfism thzn were tho eariy Sumis, since by laying siress on the тийе rela- 

ten between God and mun the Sdfir denied the ийе tenet of Si'ism, 
that salvation depends upon devotion to sn Imám of rhe house af "AIL | 

* Fitydn is the plural of Ar. fatd, already associated in Arabic literature with 
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These associations found imitators in ee | manas m 
especially in the cities, where gangs of toughs, calling themselves 
fitydn, d the violence and tyranny of the Sultans and their 
officers with counter-violence.!’ The Safe in turn patronized simi- 
lar associations, to which they endeavoured to impart a moral 
rather than political content, aiming to induce a sentiment of 
solidarity among their members by the pooling of resources and 
the inculcation of the virtues of generosity, hospitality, and the 
protection of the weak. So widespread was their appeal that at the 
end of the twelfth century an 'Abbásid Caliph (el-Nàsir, reigned 
А.р. 1180-1225) суеп promulgated an aristocratic futdwa order and 
prohibited all others, in an attempt to re-establish the decayed 
authority of the Caliphate.* 

We must now return to the Turkish tribes who migrated into 
the lands of Islim from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 
While still outside the sphere of Moslem civilization, various 
branches of the Turks had at different times embraced Christianity, 
Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, and Manichaeism. There were also 
ties between the Oguz, the branch from which the invaders mostly 
derived, and the Khazars, who had been converted to Judaism. 
Nevertheless, those Turks, the majority, who were to maintain 
their tribal life during and after the migrations, remained attached 
ta their own primitive religion, in which a leading part was played 
by the holy men known as Kam Ozans, Now certain restrictions 
cwm. by Islàm, the prohibition. of wine-drinking and the 

lusion of women in particular, together with the whole appa- 
ratus of regulated worship, appealed to these nomads no more than 
they had appealed to the beduin of Arabia, Islim was from the 
beginning a religion not of the desert but of the city, or at any mite 
of the settlement; and all the superstructure built upon its carly 
foundations was the work of townsmen. In view of its great pres- 
tige, however, In the lands overrun by the Turks, there was no 
question but that they should turn Moslem, even if only in name, 
especially since the tribesmen of the earliest movement had auto- 
фе Маа Мы of meses, саноо ота етот, ой тео пуб 
Thorning, Betrüge zur Aamntmir des бааласа Verenrniesem (Berlin, 1913); 
FE. Tueschner, "Dae Futuüwwa-Butterturm dea ialumnischen Mittelalterz', in 
Beitráge zur Arabittih, Semitittik umd Islamcinenschaft (Leipzig, 19044). “The 
common outward characteristic of all f/utütea associntiotis was an initiation cere- 
mony which involved a drink of salt water and investiture with a girdle and the 
"trousers of manliness’. 

! How fur these seeociations grew out of the former guilds ia «till uncertuin, 

although bárínf influences have been suspected in their formation, no proa 
of this haw yer been established. [n the modern colloquial language of Egypt, 
T 2 References ín note 4, Pe 18K; alio Р. Кайа Та: Кышы für Georg Jasob 
(ари, 1933), 112 2. G. Salinger in Proc. of. Amer. Phil, Soc., 1959, 
з ач. 
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matically followed their leaders in adopting the new religion. But 
they and their successors in migration had many brands of Moslem 
practice from which to choose. Their choice, inevitably, fell upon 
the gdsf brand of futiitea associations, the more so that, in the first 
place, they occupied the northern frontier territories of Islam from 
beyond the Oxus tọ the heart of Anatolia, and, in the second place, 
in adopting these they conserved, along with their tribal life, 
many of their native religious customs. The former Kam Ozans 
were replaced bv, or transformed into, Moslem holy men, under 
the name of Babes (fathers), and these in turn were strongly in- 
fluenced by the Sufism of Horásán, both orthodox and (still more) 
unorthodox." 

The combination of fufüma organization with pifi leadership 
proved to be the most vigorous and effective social institution in 
the troubled centuries between the battle of Manzikert (1071) and 
the rise of the Safavid state in Persia (1300), 'The Turkish conquest 
of Asia Minor was accomplished by organizations of this үре 
operating on their own account; after the catastrophic Mongol in- 
vasions of Persia it served as the pattern on which the damaged 
tissues of Islamic life and culture were slowly reconstructed, with 
infinite effort and in face of repeated hurricanes of devastation; and 
both the Ottoman sultanate and the rival Safavid empire were built 
upon the same foundations. The Selcukid Sultans of Anatolia, 
following the evolution characteristic of all Moslem dynasties, be- 
came the champions of orthodoxy against heteradoxy; to master 
the anarchical independence of the tribal Sd2f organizations they 
strove to build up an orderly centralized administration; and they 
transplanted into Anatolia the urban culture which these policies 
demanded by attracting Moslem doctors, lawyers, merchants, and 
artisans from Syria and Mesopotamia.2 So successful were they 
that when they in turn. were enfeebled by Mongol intervention, 
new futéwa corporations sprang up in the cities, under the name 
af ahis; to: whose influence on the institutions of the nascent Ottu- 
man Empire we have frequently had occasion to refer. ‘These 
associations of merchants and artisans not only held the Seleukid 

! Kéóprülüzade Mehmet Fuad, Anadoluda йүн, АИД; It may be of same 
signiftcurice for the Ister history of [alm that to the "Turks, as à nation ort a group 
of peoples, curly Moslem. orthodoxy was known only us a formal or imperial 
wyatem, and that their own religious experience within Talüm was from the frat 
Ms The violent € ‘hers ндөн by this policy amongst tlie tribesmen found 
vert in their half-political, half-religious ME in 1239 under AE Seyh 
named Baba lahak. Although the revolt was auppressed, thia Babda'l movement 
vres the [orerumner of the. Hektljf moverent: see below, pp. 188-90. 

|! See Part I, index, s.v.; also Kóprülüzade; P, Wittek, The Rire of the Otte- 
дрен трат ond Maa Арана, Беня Танаа Анам 
Africa райо. TE x non Encyc, of Tilam", nv. ‘abhi. 
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administrators at bay, but constituted little republics whose chiefs, 
thanks to their dual economic and religious authority, exercised 
some control over the neighbouring country-side also. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, therefore, it is possible 
to distinguish (formally, if not always in practice, owing to in- 
numerable cross-currents) three main divisions in Sifism., One 
was the moderate and generally orthodox mysticism of the schoo! 
of Bagdad, transplanted to the cities of Syria and Egypt by Nured- 
din, Saladin, and their successors, and with which the "Сети 
were increasingly associated. At the other extreme were the ‘rural’ 
associations, gazi in practice or principle,’ but all of them latitu- 
dinarian in varying degrees and shading into heresy. In between 
were the artisan or popular urban associations, more orthodox than 
the latter, less intellectual than the former, interpreting the “Holy 
War’ in socio-ethical terms and addicted to ecstatic exercises under 
the supervision of local Seis. aS 

During the following centuries, while these differences persisted, 
there was, in some respects, a gradual lessening of the distance be- 
tween ther, owing partly to the spread of a common doctrine, and 
still more to the adoption of a common type of organization. As 
regards doctrine, siff speculation had not ceased, and came to 2 
head with the system propounded by the famous Spanish-Arab 
teacher [bn el-‘Arabi (1165-1240). This system has been described 
as ‘Existential Monism'; and it was to remain, with but few 
modifications, the metaphysical theory of most Moslem mystics.* 
The stricter orthodox might well denounce it; for whereas earlier 
stiff speculation had been reconcilable (at a pinch, and excluding ab- 
errations) with orthodox theology, this was almost exactly contra- 
dicted by the monism of Ibn cl-'Arabi. Orthodoxy proposed a 
completely transcendent God ; Ibn cl-' Arabi one wholly immanent. 
Worse still, if existence is a divine unity, evil can be no more than 
apparent. ‘The learned mystics who expounded the doctrine were 
moved by an intense love of God, and they could not admit any 
real imperfections in a universe that had emanated from the divine 
essence. This adoration inspired innumerable poets to. sublime 
creation, and a still vaster number of devotees to lives of con- 
templation and renunciation, But the effect on morals of the doc- 
trine depended upon the spirit in which it was entertained. For the 
generality of orthodox Moslems, as of Christians, morality had de- 
pended upon a system of supernatural sanctions: good would be 

* "The fd2f principle was not eonBinec r Turks, though most prominent 
amongst enr. "The Bedmufyo (or D ER еы, Seyb 
Akmed el-Badaw] in Lower Egypt was alio tnspited in the first instance by the 
defence of Egypt aguinst the Crosaders, — —— — I 

T See A. E. Ai, The Mysrtical Philosophy of Muhyid Dín-Ibnul "Arabi (Cam- 


bridge, 1929). 
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rewarded and evil punished in-a world to come. But if everything, 
despite sppearances to the contrary, was good, the whole svstem 
collapsed. Tf, therefore, the doctrine were adopted by persons in 
whom its concomitant mystical call to adoration found no echo, it 
was inevitable that, in so far as it was not counteracted by a simul- 
taneous and inconsistent belief in the orthodox moral code, it 
should produce in them two main effects: a conviction that they 
might do what they would with impunity, and a fatalistic endur- 
ance of suffering. 

Equally important from the social standpoint was the growth and 
expansion of the derzig orders.! This new organizatien (1n which, 
us we shall describe shortly, sa congregations in many different 
centres and countries were attached as branches ог lodges to one or 
other of a number of systems, each with its own discipline and rule) 
was largely responsible for the hold gained by Sáfism on all classes 
of Moslem society during the Ottoman period.* Not only did these 
provide the schoals of mysticism with permanent centres such as 
had not existed hitherto, but it became an almost universal custom 
for ‘laymen’ to affiliate themselves to the orders.’ We thus have 
the curious spectacle of what were really two mu tually contra- 
dictory systems of religion existing side by side and being generally 
regarded as one. To the great bulk of the people the inconsistency 
was of fo moment, was Indeed scarcely apparent. ‘The "Ulemá 
alone were thoroughly conversant with the Serf‘a and its orthodox 
interpretation; and the ' U'lrmá were townsmen, Those who came 
within their orbit of influence compromised with a performance of 
the prescribed ritual of worship and an adherence to a strongly 
'Bufistic system of belief. "Those outside it tended, according to 
the strength or weakness of governmental control over their actions, 
to dispense with even the forms of orthodoxy. Thus there was re- 
inforced the contrast between the urban and rural forms of tagamteuf 
that was due in the first place to the difference in origin and charac- 
a of the respective sections of the population by which they were 

opted. 

What we have hitherto referred to as the ‘orders’ of the dervisex 
are called in Moslem parlance ‘paths’ (in Arabic faríka, in "Turkish 
taríkat). "The term had been used in early times in the sense of 
'a method of moral psychology for individuals with a mystic call’. 
sc, Ait of orders йи given by L- Маш ө УСА" fe (London, 1929) 
O. Depont et X. Coppolani, Les Conjrdries religieuses murine (Alger, 


ї%нуў). 
- "The degree of РЧР ular support enjoyed by the deredy orders and their santa 
ia brought out by J. Kiseting, iced the Dervish Orders in the Ottoman 


Empire’, йү Дш їп Гите Cultiral Hinory, mrricam Анори, 
Memoir No, 76, April tos - 
! D'Ohsson, iv. 172-3: Eneyc. of Ilam, art. "Darwish 
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But when the .Sáfír took to forming societies, it came insensibly to 
connote the body of special rules that the members af each of these 
societies were called upon to obey, These rules varied as between 
the orders, but were alike in their general character, The members 
lived in, or, in the case of certain ‘wandering’ orders, paid periodical 
visits for retreats to, monasteries called tekye or tekke in ‘Turkish, 
hankdh in Persian, and rijd¢ or sdéwrya in Arabic.* In order to be- 
come an adept, when only he might rank as a dervis or fakir proper, 
the novice (murid), after a course of training under an elder, would 
receive initiation fram the head af the monastery (called Seyh, Pir, 
or Baba), in the presence of other office-holders, by means of a 
ceremony of binding, or girding, or oath-taking. After his initia- 
tion the deref; was invested in the frock (Arka) and padded сар 
(4°) by which mystical devotees were distinguished. Their shape 
and colour varied according to the order.? 

Dervises regarded themselves as the spiritual descendants of 
earlier Safis, Each was instructed in his spiritual genealogy, ‘The 
existence of such a practice was perhaps connected with one like it 
that had been in vogue among early Traditionitts, who on citing a 
Tradition invariably gave the name of the authority from whom 
they had received it, together with a ‘chain’ (stinla) of names lead- 
ing back to the apostolic age, In any case the derciy genealogies 
were likewise termed siila, "l'he silsilas of the orders were naturally 
different each from the others in their later links; but in all but 
three of them the earlier links were the same: their ‘chains’ all led 
back to the Caliph "Ali? And though orthodox opponents were 
able to show that the earliest four personages that figured in the list 
had never encountered one another, derv?s faith in its validity was 
unshaken.* Especially prominent in each chain was the founder, 
or reputed founder, of the order. Its parent tekke was usually built 
at his tomb, which formed a centre of pilgrimage. For the mystical 
exercises of the Süfis were directed towards the attainment of con- 
tact with the divine, which thev conceived to result in the reception 
of ‘graces’ (kardmdt) by the devotee, "These graces endowed him 


" tekye ia from the Arabic takiya (plural гану), а Тате formation from iftakd, 
he sat upright" and also "he ate, The usual spelling tekke, with the y omitted, 
m perhsps due to tho pronunciation of "ke" es Буе". 

3 Басус, of fiam, artt. "Durika' (Massignon) and "Derwish' (Macdonald); 
D'Olsson, tv.:632-9, 661-4. 

! So D'Cyhason, iv. 626, where it is stated that the Bapdmfr, the. Nakibendti, 
and the Hrktagis, all attributed their origin w the Caliph Abii Bakr. CE Encye. 
jf Idam, art. "Bektash! (Fschudi), A pifi doctrine taught in comparatively late 

T S рени у held in eurlier tires, dati E E ben lu RM 
und an irmward trunummission of the Caliphate from the Prophet tà hii auccessors, 
е outward transmission wus to АБО ‚ He, the inward to "All—see Abdil 


Baki, 195-9. 
* Encye. of Jilom, urt. "Tagawwuf'. Cf the Haleti rilvila given in Sadik 
Vicdanl, Halvetiye, iv. 7. 
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with supernatural powers: in the eyes of the generality, therefore, 
who had no doubt that such claims were well founded, the paff 
adept enjoyed the reputation of a saint. Whilst alive his blessing 
waa eagerly sought; and after his death his tomb would be visited 
as the E in which his intercession might most effectually be 
invoked. | 

In the later history of Islam the veneration of saints is à parti- 
cularly widespread and notable feature of the religion; but its 
genesis is entirely due to the conquest of the faithful by päi con- 
ceptions, It is true that the Pilgrimage to Mecca provided, as it 
were, a sanctioned precedent for the belief in the efficacy of visita- 
tion: and that the attribution by the S'a of semi-divinity to the 
Imåms paved the way to the later development. But this develop- 
ment itself is p/f in origin; and duly aroused the contempt and 
wrath of those who prized the primitive above this later interpreta- 
tion of the religion; hence, for example, the hostility of the 
Wahhábi 'puritans' of Arabia to the visitation of tombs. 

The saints themselves were known as ‘the Friends’ (Arelzyd, 
Evliyá in Turkish), that is to say the Friends of God. Among 
them were included all the Prophets from Adam to Muhammad, 
as well as the -Sáfis of later times. Furthermore, the belief in this 
quality of sainthood led to another: that there were always alive in 
the world a certain number of such saints, known as the 'People 
of the Unscen',! graded in a hierarchy headed by onc supreme saint 
called the ‘Axis’, the mystical axis of the world.* The number of 
living saints, it was believed, was always kept constant by the ad- 
mission to this hierarchy of fresh members when others died. But 
their identity was a secret known only to the living saints them- 
selves, "Their importance in the f/f outlook was supreme, how- 
ever. It was believed that the world continued in being only by 
reason of their intercessions.? | 

Owing to the penetration of s/f ideas into all but a very small 
circle of the rigidly orthodox, this conception of the governance of 
the world by occult A sees By like the belief in the miraculous 

ower of saints and their tombs, was very widely entertained. But 
before describing the effect of these ideas on the outlook and 
character of the Moslem subjects of the Sultans in the eighteenth 
century, we propose to consider same of the derei orders from 
which they radiated. 

Atone time and another a very large number of farikas flourished 
in the Empire. But there is no need to describe, or even to name, 
them all here, since the five or six most important, to which we 

1 
å S ay an ef Jilam, art. "agasacwut", 
5» DrOhsson, iv. 671. 
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must give some space, were representative of the rest, What is 
most interesting from our point of view, moreover, is rather the 
general effect of the spread of s4/f doctrines among the people than 
the peculiarities of the different orders. The distinction that ve 
drew above between ‘mural’ and ‘urban’ associations beco 
this context, of less importance than that between ‘regular’ nd 
‘irregular’ orders, of which the latter were, as the term suggests, 
not only loose in organization, but also extrovagantly loose in doc- 
trine and proie Since, however, their devotees continued to 
enjoy scarcely less (and possibly even more) respect among the 
populace of L4 town and country-side than the Seyis of the 
‘regular’ orders, we shall begin, by way of sketching in the back- 
ground of popular Süfism, with such an ‘irregular’ order, that of 
the Kalenderis, familiar to generations of English readers of the 
Arabian Nights as "Calenders';: 

The Aalenderis, who spread during the twelfth century over 

ene all parts of the castern Moslem world, appear to have been 

pired by the teaching of the Meldmetis. But they differed very 
strikingly in their conduct from those practitioners of secret 
devotion. They went out of their way to 'mcur censure’ by 
wandering about with thei hair, beards, and eyebrows shaven, and 
openly disregarded every precept of the Sacred Law. They would 
travel on foot from place to place with flags and drums, attracting 
crowds by their strange appearance and behaviour. They begged 
for a living, had no worldly interests, and took no thought for the 
morrow. Being mostly drawn from the lower classes, they were 
quite uneducated and incapable of understanding the niceties of 
suff philosophy. Their doctrine, such as it was, was pantheistic; 
they were said to believe in the endless repetition of events and the 
transmigration of souls, and to account no action unlawful, and 
thus belonged to the extreme bdjini wing of tasatercuf- 

The Kalenderís arc of interest to us, moreover, because it was 
dervizes of their type, though often called by other names, that 
ярреіес to the ‘Turkish tribes of Anatolia and elsewhere, and took 

e place, under the name of Baba, of their heathen priests. It was, 
also, ‘active’ dervises of this type—which contrasted strongly with 
that of the secluded contemplatives of the towns—who played a 
leading part in inspiring the Turkish tribesmen and other immi 
grants to the ‘frontier’ territories to engage in the holy wars- by 
means of which the Empire was brought to birth. Hence it came 
abont, as we observed at the beginning of this introduction, that 
the Ottoman adventure was started mai ny by men professing a 
highly unorthodox form of the Faith, And hence again there was 


EPa Be af Blum, art. "Eulandar'; D'Obaion, iv. 684-5; Abdü] Baki, 
25 
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to occur that divergence of religious opinion to which we have also 
referred between the Sultans and many of their Moslem subjects, 
when the former, as during the fourteenth century they gradually 
adopted a civilized palace life, came more and more under orthodox 
influences. 

During the hundred years that saw the establishment of the 
Ottomans in the Balkan peninsula,’ the influence of the ahis im thë 
towns and of the dervises among the tribesmen of Asia Minor had 
remained almost without opposition, For it appears that the prin- 
cipal rival dynasty in Anatolia, the princes of the Karaman-oflu 
dynasty, had also gained their position with the aid of the heterodox 
tribesmen, and that, unlike the Ottoman Sultans, they remained true 
to their original faith.* All this accounts for the difficulty experienced 
by the Ottoman Sultans in subjecting Asia Minor to their rule and 
in their endeavours to set up centralized orthodox institutions, by 
which the authority of the chiefs of the ahis was supplanted by that 
of the officially appointed Kadis. 

It is significant again that the interregnum that followed the 
defeat and capture of Báyezid 1 by Timür was followed by another 
rising, this time in Europe, also led by a Baha of the Aalendert 
type, who supported one of the sons of that Sultan in his attempt 
to secure the throne. The defeat of this movement by another son, 
who then succeeded ws Mehmed I, naturally intensified the bias of 
the Sultans against heterodoxy, and widened the breach between 
them and those of their subjects who looked to the Bahas for reli- 
gious leadership. In the end the Sultans were, outwardly at any 
nite, to have a final triumph at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when Selim I proscribed Si'ism in his dominions and mas- 
sacred all its adherents on whom he could lay hands—this because 
many of them had taken part in 3 formidable rising im Anatolia, 
which had as its aim the extension over that country of the power 
of Sih Ismá'il, the founder of the sf? Safavid Empire in Persia. 
These partisans of Sah Ismá'il were known as Aizilbas (red-heads) 
because of the red dertf; caps they affected. as a token of their 
allegiance to the Imáms;? and since that time the term Ateibas has 
been applied in Turkey to all adherents of rural heterodoxy. But 
from the time of its proscription by Selim, the political importance 
of this type of heterodoxy declined, though another rebellion that 


! "Por dhe activities of the dervipes in. ‘colonizing’ the European provinces see 
Das TAM Devrinin Kolonizattér Türk Derviyleri', in Vuliflar Dergisi, ti 
Ankara, 1941). 

! Koprüluzede, Les Origer du Behtachinme, 22; Анайда PFaldmiyet, 6354 ; 
Witek, Rie of the Ottoman Empire, 37. _ z | , 

* Cf. E. G. Browne, Literary Hickory qf Persia, iw. 48. For the varieties of 
caps (called Adah, Persian) worn by the different orders see Drown, The Dur- 
wishes, 69-62, and for their significance, ibid. gp-104- 
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took place almost a century later seems to have marked a temporary 
recrudescence of its appeal.! 

Meanwhile, however, an order of dertises that professed tenets 
virtually indistinguishable from those of the Kalenderís? had found 
its way into the heart of the Ruling Institution and won for hetero- 
doxy, though in a different form, some of the political power these 
rebellions had failed to achieve for it. When precisely the Bektasts 
formed themselves into an order, with tekkes, a hierarchy, and all 
the rest of the apparatus characteristic of ‘urban’ dervishhood, is 
uncertain. It was probably about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century But the date is not of great importance, since they had 
long been active in the lands newly acquired by the Ottoman Sul- 
tans under е пате оѓ ЛА алі NRüm.* This name was merely 
one of those by which some of the inflammatory Babas that we 
have referred to were characterized. The Abddldn were intimately 
connected with the whole enterprise of military conquest in so far 
as this was undertaken by the tribesmen among whom thev prac- 
tised, and even after the chief part in that enterprise had been 
assumed by the Sultan's standmg army, manried by slaves, they 
contrived to establish and maintain a no less close connexion with 
this too, 

Itseems probablethat the Abdón first came generally to be known 
as Rektdsis when they established themselves as a ‘settled’ order, 
since they were then obliged, by convention, to adopt some adept 
of the past as their patron and supposed founder. And nothing 
was more natural than that they should choose for the purpose 
Hácci Bektàs, since it has been all but proved that this personage 
was u disciple of Baba Ish4k, whom he succeeded as leader of the 
báfini-süfi movement among the tribes of Anatolia in the mid- 
thirteenth century, after the suppression of their first great rebel- 
lion against the Seleukids.5 In any case, choose him they did, and 
built their mother-tekke beside his tomb at Kirsehir between 
Ankara and Kayseri in central Anatolia. 

Now part of the ‘classical’ account of the foundation of the 
Janissaries brings this Hácci Bektás into the picture. He is said to 

! Koprülüzsde, aaadoluda Ilimiy, Ri CE, tow, ibid. 89 sq. fnr a bril- 
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have blessed the new corps by placing his sleeve on the head of one 
of its members; and for this reason to have been regarded there- 
after as the Janissaries’ patron saint, This account is certainly 
legendary—Hacel Bektas, apart from anything else, died long 
before the Janissaries were ever thought of. But it evidently en- 
shrines a truth, that the Abdálün took the new infantry under their 
spiritual protection, as they had hitherto taken the warrior tribes- 
men, For the Janissaries did, in fact, ever after, look upon Hacci 
Hektás as their patron, so much so that an alternative name for 
them was 'the Bektási soldiery'. 'The story of the sleeve was in- 
vented to account for the peculiar Janissary head-dress, a felt tube 
fitted on to the head and falling down below the waist behind. For 
this head-dress was really a shocking witness to the prevalence of 
Ratinism at the time of the corps's foundation. It was, almost cer- 
tainly, derived from that of the Asis. 

The formation of the Janissaries was itself to some extent a 
consequence of the growing ‘civilization’ of the Sultans. As we 
observed earlier, the notion of a slave corps was attractive to them 
partly because they might be assured of its exclusive attachment 
to themselves. The first enrolment of the corps occurred just at the 
point where the Ottoman enterprise began definitely to take on a 
dynastic, opposed to the popular religious, character that it had 
hitherto displayed, Whether consciously or not, therefore, the 
Abdali Belen delivered a master stroke in carrying their in- 
fluence into this new sphere, And it was probably almost the last 
moment—before the Sultans turned definitely orthodox—at which 
they could have managed it. It seems probable, indeed, that the 
formation of their order was in the nature of a politic camouflage; 
for compared to the ‘active’ Babas, the ‘settled’ orders were held 
to be respectable. 

The heterodox Siifism of earlier centuries had appealed to the 
‘Turkish tribesmen, as they first immigrated into the lands of Islim, 
an account of its latitudinarianism. But the Janissary corps was 
manned by men in a similar case, of more or less compulsory con- 
version; so the same doctrine, preached now by the Bektists, was 
admirably framed to appeal to them. "The Janissaries, as long as 
they remained a slave corps, were almost to a man of Christian 
origin. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that Bektásism has 
several features of a i-Christian nem such as thc belief 
in a Trinity—Allah, Muhammad, and 'Ali—and a belief in the 
efficacy of confession and absolution.! It was a tenet of the whole 

t Similar beliefs and practices were characteristic af the herencal aect of the 
Hiurüftya—sec Encyc. of Islam, urt. 'TIurüfis' ems L.. Massignon relates these 
practices ta aurvivalu or resuscitatians of Hallád Süfism in both H and Hek- 


tayi circles, ms ahown by the poerns of the celehrated. Hektagí poet Yûnua Emre 
(d. e. 1340) and the EfariljT poet 'Im&d Neslml (d. 1417), and by the prominent 
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ultra-béfini-safi movement that all religions are equally valid; so 
that the adoption of such beliefs and practices did not involve any 
compromise of its original character. Indeed, some of the Christian- 
like features that Bektisism displayed were common to other 
branches of the movement. And in the later centurics of Ottoman 
rule over what had formerly been the orthodox Christian world, 
the prevalence of a more or less disguised heterodoxy of this type 
—outside the actual sphere of Bektisism—among all the lower 
classes of the Moslem population led to a curious development. 
The veneration of saints and a belief in the magical efficacy of sites 
and objects connected with them was perhaps the most marked 
feature both of Orthodox Christianity and this heterodox Muham- 
madanism in their more popular forms. It came to pass, con- 
sequently, that throughout the Balkans and Asia Minor many 
saints and shrines were venerated and visited in common by the 
adherents of both religions. But their complete amalgamation was 
prevented, partly by the maintenance of language differences as a 
badge of religious distinction, and the existence in each camp of 
upper classes that upheld the ‘exclusivist’ claims of their respective 
faiths. Even more important in this respect, perhaps, was the 
political organization, in the mid-fifteenth century, of all the Dim- 
nus m separate confessional communities—a matter with which we 
shall deal in the next chapter. For this created a situation in which 
it was to the interest bath of the Ottaman government and of the 
communities themselves to guard against the reception of Dirmmis 
into the fold of Islam on any considerable scale, Onwards from 
the early sixteenth century, moreover, when Syria, the Hijaz, and 
Egypt were incorporated in the Empire, there appears to have been 
an influx from those countries into Istanbul of Hanefi doctors, who 
still further stiffened the Sultans and their government in ortho- 
doxy. ‘This rendered finally impossible any hopes that might have 
existed until then of an assimilation of Christian and Moslem. 
Indeed, it was a strong contributing factor to the development that 
we shall notice, of a growing antago them. 

Perhaps because of this increased attachment of the Sultans to 
orthodoxy, the Behtdsiz maintained, in later times at any rate— 
we do not know enough of their early history to say whether they 
had always done so—that they, like all the other orders of the Otto- 
man Empire, were a Sunni order, and paraded a reverence for the 
immediate successor of the Prophet, Abi Bakr, since it was 
characteristic of heterodoxy to execrate his memory, together with 
that of the next two Caliphs, "Umar and "Utmán. In private, on 
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the other hand—and the Bektdsis were secretive to a far greater 
extent than most dervfy orders'—they professed a doctrine that 
conserved many {ГЇ features;? and whether because their dis- 
simulation was effective, or because their connexion with the Janis- 
saries preserved them from persecution by the Sunni authorities, 
they escaped the general ban upon their co-religionists, and main- 
tained their heretical hold on this vital part of the Ruling Institu- 
tion. "The connexion was close. "Thus the Master-General of the 
Order held the honorary rank of Corbaci inane of the Janissary com- 
panies; and cight Bekfdsf dervises, lodged in the Janissary barracks 
at Istanbul, were charged with the duties of daily reciting prayers 
for the prosperity of the Empire and its arms, and on occasions of 
ceremony of preceding the ga on foot, dressed in habits of green 
cloth, with folded hands, crying out responses in chorus. But it 
appears that official recognition to the. Bektági- Janissary connexion 
was not accorded until near the end of the sixteenth century. If so, 
it presumably became closer than ever thereafter, And as the 
lower classes of Moslems from whom the Janissarics gradually 
came exclusively to be recruited during the seventeenth century 
were in any case traditionally inclined to heterodoxy, if of a less 
pronounced kind than theirs, the Hektdsfs can only have increased 
their influence as a result of this process. It is remarkable, in any 
case, that though, after the destruction of the Janissaries (if we may 
look into the future from the point of view of our survey), the 
government took stern measures also against the Bektdsis—the 
orthodox doctors heaping epithets of abuse upon them as scan- 
dalous heretics—until this time no word was uttered, still Jess was 
any action taken, against them, On the contrary, their ‘Master- 
General’, whose post, by the eighteenth century, had for some time 
been hereditary, was confirmed in it, like the Masters-General of 
other orders, by the Seylhü -Isim himself. 


So much for the Bektásis, We may now consider the other faríka 
that occupied a special place among the Ottoman Turks—the 
Mevlevi. The Mevleci is perhaps the order best known in Europe; 
for it is that of the Dancing Dervishes. This picturesque but mis- 
leading name has of course been given on account of the striking 
and peculiar exercise that its members perform as part of their 
discipline. It consists in each adept's revolving on his right foot 


* Theirs was the only order thar held im exercises in privare—see D'Ohsson, 


iv. hix. 
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till dizziness gives way to ecstasy. This so-called dancing is there- 
fore nothing DN then the particular method adopted by the order 
for the inducement of this state, as others have adopted the repeti- 
tion of words and even the consumption of drugs.' ‘This is not to 
say that the ciforts of any of the orders to attain to mystical illu- 
mination have been confined to such mechanical means. Their 
use has invariably been accompanied by practices, more generally 
recognized as religious, such as prayer and fasting.* But as the 
former exercises are the more peculiar, so they have attracted 
greater attention. "They have always been regarded with distrust 
by the strictly orthodox, however, particularly when 5iifism itself 
has not been accepted as legitimate. And the Meclevf turning- 
exercise has had the additional defect in the eyes of such orthodox 
observers of being accompanied by the performance of music and 
the recitation of poetry, activities only less frivolous and repre- 
hensible than dancing itself.3 

Nevertheless, the. Meclecis under the Ottoman régime, in its 
later stages at any rate, enjoyed an incomparably greater favour 
with the authorities than the Hektajis and their like. For the Mev- 
levi order was of ‘urban’ origin; its members were not of the active 
type of dercis; its doctrine was far too intellectual to appeal to the 
tribestnen; and consequently it mepired no revolutionary move- 
ments. Indeed, it always did its best to keep on the right side of 
the government, 

Celálü'd-Din Rürmi, the great thirteenth-century poctand mystic, 
from whose title Mevlénd, ‘our lord’, the order took its name, 
settled at the Selcukid court of Konya, where he attracted a large 
following not only among the Sufír and hir, but also among 
government servants and even theologians and men of the law. 
‘That he should have been on good terms with the latter is the more 
remarkable in that he adopted the metaphysical system of Ibn el- 
" Arabi, to which, as we have remarked, they had good reason to 
take exception, But the particular favour with which he was re- 
garded by the Selcukid prince of the time no doubt compelled their 
complaisance to some extent. Also the chief cleavage of religious 
opinion at this period was between the two types of tasatoten/, the 
‘rural’ and the ‘urban’, rather than between fayatewuf and strictly 
orthodox theology. In any case the result of this cleavage was that 
the activities most deprecated by Celilii'd-Din were those of the 
Babas, among whom, dramatically enough in view of the future, 
was Hácci Bektag himself. Now Mevlüná did not, any more than 


! Cf. Encyc, of Islam, игі, "Таа. = 

* See for à description of derviy fasting D'Ohsaon, iv. 6558-60. TX 
_ 4 Cf. D’Ohason, iv. 670, and the very extensive literature in Arabic and Turk- 
teh on the lawfulness or illegality of music in religious exercises. | 
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Häcci Bektas, found-an order, the foundation of the Mevlevi jarika 
being the work of his successors, But the members of the order in 
the centuries that followed retained his antagonism to the Abddlán 
and later to the Bektasis, "They threw in their lot with the govern- 
ment and did all they could to emphasize their orthodoxy, keeping 
in the shade those features of their doctrine that were calculated to 
displease the orthodox theologians.’ Perhaps on this account their 
farika attained its greatest prestige in the later centuries of the 
Ottoman régime; for, as we have seen, the Karaman-oglu dynasty 
of Konya, which remained the Meclecf headquarters, was inclined 
to favour the ‘rural’ derefyes above the ‘urban’. At any rate the 
Mecletts were in high favour with the Ottoman authorities by the 
end of the sixteenth century. In 1634 Murad IV made the assign- 
ment that we have mentioned of the Konya ezya to the mother 
telle: and during the reign of his successor, Ibráhim, the Meclevis 
seem tn have acquired so influential a position as to have been able 
tó bring about the deposition of that eccentric Sultan and to claim 
for their ‘Grand Master’ (the Celebi or Mollá Hinkár, as he was 
most often called) the right, which, lapsing in the interval, came 
in the nineteenth century to be deii acknowledged, of girding 
the Sultan on his accession. with a sword—the ceremony corre- 
sponding to coronation, 

We thus observe both the. Bektagis and the Mevlevis to have 
become more closely associated with the Ruling Institution in the 
time of its decay, The explanation appears to be that the Mewlevis 
were resorted to by the Sultans to counterbalance the influence of 
the Bektasis, as the latter's proteges, the Janissaries, became more 
and more unruly. Unhappily this increased influence of {һе детей 
orders seems to have come too late to check another development 
af the age: a growth of Moslem fanaticism and a worsening of the 
relations between Moslems and Dimmis—for the Mevieviz were 
scarcely less broad-minded than the Sektagis in respect of other 
religions. "The development can be accounted for to some extent 
by the growing fear of Christian Europe among the Moslems. 
Also the abandonment of the devprme system may, paradoxically, 
have contributed to it, by drawing a sharper line between the com- 
munities. Finally, it is possible that, as they came to terms with 
it, orthodoxy induced a more rigid spirit among the dervises them- 
selves. But this fanaticism seems to have been more prevalent in 
the towns than in the country. As we have seen when dealing with 
the trade guilds, it showed itself in their sphere, And by this time 
Bektasism had become almost as ‘urban’ in its range of influence 
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as the orders that were urban in origin. The Moslem country 

pore and particularly the nomad tribes, the yiiriiks, remained no 
eretical than before, though no longer apt to revolt: they were 

still kizilbag in the general estimation, though in some places names 

such as fahtaci, *woodcutter', indicative of a tribal calling, were 

applied to them. 

The number of dervíg orders continued to incresse right down to 
the eighteenth century. D'Ohsson, writing at the end of that cen- 
tury, enumerates no less than thirty-six, but other sources double 
or even quadruple this figure. The great majority of these were 
offshoots of older farikas, formed during the Ottoman period, and 
important chiefly as an indication of the immense extension of their 

uence to embrace all classes and regions, Many outstanding 
Sevhs formed their own sub-orders, same of which had a purely 
local appeal or rapidly disappeared, but others survived and even 
spread to neighbouring provinces and regions. We cannot, how- 
ever, leave the great farftas altogether unnoticed, since, although 
they p! кез no political rale comparable to that of the Bektásis and 
Mevlevis, their members were far more numerous, and their spread 
m the Coma dominions was a social factor of the greatest im- 
portance in that, unlike these two orders, they embraced both 
Turks and Ambs.* 

‘The Addiri ts actually the oldest regulur order of all still in exist- 
ence, having been founded тп Ваала about A.D. 1200,* and the 
most widely spread in the Moslem world. Since it was regarded 
as the most orthodox of all farikas, it may be significant that it was 
introduced into Asia Minor and Europe only i in the course of the 
sixteenth century, but it quickly gained a large following at the 
capital and elsewhere. "The second important order of 'Iráki 
ongin, the Rifd'f, was, by contrast, remarkable for the tortures to 
which its devotees subjected themselves—the Rifd'is being the so- 
called Howling Dervtjes, whose practice it was to stab and burn 
themselves without coming to harm. [t spread into Anatolia in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,’ and later into Bosnia, but 


was more popular in the Arab provinces, and рсы in Egypt, 
where a sub-order, the medi or Beda, obse. | i the 
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thirteenth century,! became itself the mother of some score of sub- 
orders? It was the Seyh of another Aifa‘i sub-order, the Sa’di,? 
who performed the celebrated ceremony of the dása at Cairo,* in 
which he rode on horseback over the prostrate bodies of his der- 
vies and others; and this sub-order apparently eclipsed the other 
Rifa'i congregations in popularity at the capita. A powerful rival 
to these orders in Egypt was the North African orthodox Sddili 
order, with its dozen or so sub-orders, but they had a relatively 
small following in the Asiatic provinces (except Arabia) and in 
Turkey.’ | | 

The two other farikar which claim our attention were af Central 
Asian origin, and did not appear in the Ottoman Empire until late 
in the fifteenth or early in the sixteenth century.. Both of them 
appear to have strong orthodox leanings, in opposition to the 
latitudinarian or heterodox tendencies of the older Turkish orders, 
and they were especially favoured by the 'Ulemá 1n consequence. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find them making such rapid pro- 
gress in Turkey that already in the seventeenth century Evliyà 
Efendi could write, ‘Well-informed men know that the great 
Seyhs may be classed in two principal orders—that of Halteeti, ani 
that of Naksbendi,'* | 

The Nakshend? order was founded originally in Transoxania® 
and seems to have been introduced into Turkey by jeyhs from 
Bohárá. It had 2 strong footing also in India, where it enjoyed the 
support of the Mugal emperors, and thus constituted a link with 
the other great Sunn? empire; and although the relations between 
the Indian and Ottoman branches are still obscure, the Syrian 
lodges of the order were, in fact, founded by a missionary from 
India? In the eighteenth century the order acquired a great 
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reputation in Arab Asia through the journeys and writings of the 
Damascene Seyh ' Abdu'|l-Gani el-Nahulusi, who ranks among the 
greatest of the later Sdfir.' Its followers were enjoined to neglect 
none of the observances prescribed by the Sacred Law, and their 
chief exercises (in which some observers have detected Indian in- 
fluences) were the practice of silent meditation and ‘holding of the 
breath’. According to D'Ohsson, Naksbendism was much affected 
in his day by laymen of every class, who engaged themselves to 
pray in private every day and in community once a week ; so that, 
in his eyes, it differed from all the other orders in having the 
, character of a mere religious association, the members of which 

\, were not distinguished by any special dress.* 
. During the eighteenth century the Naksbendis became allied to 
some extent with the other order mentioned by Evliya Efendi—the 
Маер, so called because of their practice of 'retreat' for periods 
nf up to forty days, fasting from dawn to sunset in a solitary cell. 
The early affilistions of the order were peculiarly unpropitious 
from the orthodox and Ottoman paint of view, since it began as 
a sub-order of the 'illuminationist' Suhrazuardt order, and spread 
first in Sirwin and among the "l'ürkmers of the 'Black Sheep" in 
Azerbaycin, in close contact with its sister sub-order, the heterodox 
Snfawi. After the conquest of Istanbul it gained a powerful follow- 
among the population and in the Ottoman military forces. Sub- 
oe were founded in many parts of Anatolia and Syria, and two 
fy its leading Seyhs devoted themselves to the spiritual welfare of 
Me ocaks in Egypt after the conquest. "Their activism and dubious 
atthodoxy brought the Halwetis at first under suspicion of the 
authorities and into controversy with the ‘Ulemd, but they appear 
/ to have moved gradually towards the relatively orthodox brands 
, Süfism. In the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries the Hal- 
weff was the most active and enterprising order, sustained by a 
succession of outstanding Seyhr and scholars, such as Niyázi 
Migri, whose bold attempts to stem the corruption at court led to 
repeated exile, and Mustafa el-Bekri, a Damascene Seyh (d. 1749), 

! d, az31: Murádl, iii. 50 &qq.; Brockelmann, Ges, 4l. Arab. Lite, ii, 345-5; 
Enzyz. of iren", &.v. 
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through whose missionary journeys and labours the order gained a 
large, though temporary, extension in Syria and Egypt.' Several 
of the most influential Egyptian Seyhs founded, under his inspira- 
tion, Haltortt sub-orders,? and the head of the order became, early 
in the nineteenth century, hereditary Chief Seyh (Seyh el- Megáyiht) 
of the stiff orders in Egypt. Judging by the number of convents and 
tekkes belonging to the order, е Расе јатка was by far the 
most popular in Istanbul and Anatolia? 

Besides the ‘regular’ and ‘irregular’ orders which we have sur- 
veyed, there was another derviy movement which i$ mentioned 
neither by D'Ohsson nor by the other eighteenth-century writers, 
for the good reason that it was esoteric in their time. This was a 
revival of Melametism, now called Melimism.* Its original author 
was a certain H4cci Bayrim, who flourished in the mid-fifteenth 
century at Ankara. Hacci Bayrim and his successors resembled 
the Melámetis of old in cultivating no special dress, in living 
‘normal’ lives, and in scorning hypocrisy. In spite of their un- 
ostentatious habits, consequently, their candour soon got them into 
trouble with the authorities. For this candour obliged them openly 
to preach the monism that the dertízer in general subscribed to but 
had the tact to disguise, Public attention was drawn to the new 
jariku by a series of imprisonments and executions. Hut these 
merely attracted fresh adherents and during the sixteenth century, 
after a further stringent reform," the doctrine was propagated all 
over Rumelia, but particularly in Bosnia and in the Adrianople 
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* See Evlivá Efendi, ii, 231, 233-4: The order which he founded was n re- 
formed branch of the Saami sub-order of the Sukr t. 

t By S. Hamri of Buria; hence the. Afelámis were generally known a& Ham- 
sini. Whether the Hiürezdecir separated from the Bayrami: seeme to be uncer- 
tain.. "The reform of 5. Hamza may have been intended to reorganize the original 
Hevrami con tions after the formation by Pir Ufrüda (d. 1580) of a pew sub- 
order, called Celi, which appears to heave been strongly influenced by 
Halwetiom, and is sometimes reckoned a3 a Halrcetf aub-order. 1t» most notable 
representative was the роет ала засаг Гата FInkki of Bursa (d. 1724). 
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area, Moreover, it was adopted by the Bölük ca the 'stand- 
ing” Sipdhts, apparently i їп аА of the а йыгы, to 
Bektásism, and contributed, so it seems, to exacerbate the rivalry 
that existed between them.' 

Even more remarkable was the farfka’s history during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, when, besides spreading to 
Arabia, it came to number a Grand Vesfr? and actually a Seyh 
ü IL IElám among its adherents, Butin 1662 1ts then head came to 
attract so many followers as to arouse the jealousy of other dercts 
peyks and certain learned men; and though he was then over 
ninety years old, he and forty of his disciples were publicly 
strangled and their bodies thrown into the sea.4 After this the 
directors of the order changed their tactics, They concealed their 
identity, and pursued their activities in secret. But it continued 
in being right up to and past the time of our survey, and still gained 
adherents in high places, Early in the cighteenth century indeed 
the actual leadership was held first by another Seyh ii Чате and 
then by another Grand. Vezfr.* 

Apart from general indications of the relative 'orthodoxy' of the 
main orders, we have not, in the preceding account, attempted to 
define at all closely the distinctive doctrines of cach. This would, 
in fact, be a most difficult and delicate task; for even were we to 
set out the precise views of the founders of each larika, it by no 
means follows that in the course of centuries these views remained 
intact. On the contrary, all the evidence suggests that their chief 
characteristic (as was to be expected from the individualist and 
experiential basis of Süfism) was an extreme flexibility. Several 
which began as ‘heterodox’ orders ended up as pillars of orthodoxy, 
just as, conversely, the Safast organization which converted Persia 
to Si'ism had begun as an 'orthodox' order. But such external 
transpositions, however important, present only one aspect of this 
process. Whereas, at the beginning of this chapter, we were able 
to distinguish several strands in early Sifism, these had, by the 
time with which we are concerned, become so interwoven as to be 
inseparable. The assimilative process waa carried further by the 

ing custom of combining membership of more than one 
larika, Multiple affiliations were the rule among the learned, and 


i Abilülbaki, 169—71. 
* Halll , d. 1630, after having held office undor four Sulizns—AHbmed I, 
Mustafà 1, *Osmán LI, and Murad IV: Abdil Baki, 1 
‚Миң Efcndi Ebu'l- pieced Unie M ibid. Ir 
* These ee vaso as the second oft the Káóprülü Grm Feste, 
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already in the sixteenth century an illuminate like el-Sa'ráni could 
boast that he had been regularly admitted into twenty-six." Every 
new order or sub-order probably represented yet another eclectic 
or syneretic rearrangement of the diverse pieces. Islim in the 
eighteenth century was like a richly coloured tapestry into whose 
pattern had gone not only Awr'dn and Hadit, per "i puritanism, 
meldmf ethics, Halldcf exaltation, béfini interpretation, the monism 
of Ibn el-' Arabi, the aesthetic sensibility of Rimi, and the hypnotic 
or thaumaturgic rituals of the ecstatic orders, but also astrology, 
divination, wonder-working, and, above all, the cult of saints, dead 
and alive. 

The conception of a hierarchy of living saints with whom lay the 

direction of the world (referred to earlier in this chapter) was com- 
mon to all those, and they were now the vast majority, if not total- 
ity, of the Moslem population, who subscribed to tagavecuf in its 
various forms, though the adepts might not agree on the identity 
of the persons composing it. In the eyes of the generality, accord- 
ingly, the saints living and dead were paramount in the world and 
its history. No secular authority could compete with them for the 
allegiance of believers. But the very fact that the saintly hierarchy 
was known as 'People of the Unseen' implied that its composition 
was a secret at any rate to the profane, Anyone might be a saint in 
disguise; and evidences of saintship: were cagerly looked for. 
Naturally, the best-placed candidates were, among the living, the 
ipeofewionil ractitioners of tararmteuf, and, among the dead, apart 
from Patriarchi, Prophets, and dervises revered as saints in their 
lifetime, those whose tombs were found, often by accident, to repay 
visitation for cures and favours. In fine, the band of saints was 
a large one, and their cult on the whole more vital than that of the 
mosque. 

But again, by this date, as we have pointed out, we cannot always 
clearly distinguish the mosque from the tekke, "The 'Ulemá them- 
selves were convinced believers in saintship, and even candidates 
for its honour. They, no less than the sufi Seyis, expounded the 
mysteries of absorption in God (fend) and moniem (wahdat el- 
wuctid) to the faithful; they, no less eagerly than the populace, de- 
voured the literature and oral reports of miracles and wonders and, 
if perhaps with more circumspection, practised the jfiff rituals. 
The few who dared to contradict the claims or pretensions of the 
saints were censured by their fellow ‘Ulemd and sometimes in 
danger of their lives from mob violence and official zeal.) Tasaty- 

| El-Tew „Тарас -Mimdkih 

ET aaah piety hea onde n d ig even ^e E indie о 
of fer 'l puritanism: see thue fnlefya quoted by L. Masaignon in. Rene des Études 
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iuf, as we have remarked, had by transforming Islàm given it new 
life and above all a social cohesion which puritan orthodoxy had 
been unable to supply, The effects were universal and cumulative; 
amongst Moslems of every occupation and class the room of the 
soul was warmly, perhaps even too cosily, furnished. | 

But the rank luxuriance of the dervis institution had to be paid 
for, both literally and figuratively, and in both cases the price was 
a heavy one. In addition to the young men from both cities and 
villages who thronged the medrasas and, in default of better occupa- 
tion, constituted the unruly bands of soffds, thousands of others 
entered the tekkes as postulants, and their services were lost to the 
community. The harder life became for the cultivators, the greater 
the temptation to find the easy way out, Теле multiplied in the 
towns; already in 1658, according to the official enumeration 
quoted by Evliyå Efendi, there were 557 'great hánkáhs' in Istanbul 
and 6,000 smaller dervis cells and rooms,* For the maintenance and 
endowment of these establishments, Sultans, Veztrs, and officials 
and wealthy men of all ranks constituted wahfs of land and urban 
property, and as time went on the number of such wakfs grew in- 
ordinately.2 "The strains which this imposed on the economie wel- 
fare of the Empire and the problems to which it was to give rise 
have been indicated in the preceding chapter. | 

The spiritual cost was possibly heavier still. Every institution 
carries within it the germ of its own corruption; and while we can- 
not assent to the unreserved condemnation which modern Moslem 
reformers pour upon the siff movement, the evidences of its cor- 
ruption by excess are overwhelming, For genuine mystical ex- 
perience was, of course, of comparatively rare occurrence, nor 
could the stiff discipline be guaranteed to induce or develop it in 
all its practitioners, ‘Not every derviy is a Sf’, says the saint- 
loving Evliyà Efendi, ‘although [he adds] he may bea true unitarian 
dervij.'? What the people, on the look-out for sainthood, most 
valued were evidences of supernatural powers in the adepts.4 The 
literature of the seventeenth and cightcenth centuries teems with 
saintly personages of all types and classes and with instances of their 
miraculous or prophetic powers and their special 'graces'5 But 





i Tr. Haminer, vol i, part ЇЇ, р. тоў. "he same cerauas gives 74 "grem mosques 
of the Sultans, 1,985 'ureat mosques of the Vezirr, 6,9292 'amall mosques of the 
town quarters, und 6.665 'other wi ims great ond amall’, Evlivi himecif 
reckons зоо Андале іп Brusan; ibid, ii. 6 

2 Cf, Mustafa Akdaj im Saelleten, xiv, mo. 55, p. 363. 

3 Val. i, part ii, p. 99. His nickname of Eclrsd (plural of tul, 'suint") waa given 
te him becouse of his “affection for the saints. 

* D'Ohssen, iv. yi^ бту. 

t For example, a Riff‘) derety ot Damascus who wore iron rings sunk into ttis 
arma and fingers claimed that they represented the citi af Itim. One day a 
ning Was pulled off by force, and shortly afterwards news arrived ther ‘a great 
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such evidences could not be produced to order; and so the tempta- 
tion to produce them by fraud was irresistible. Already the 
juggleries and impostures of the dervises were bringing the orders 
into disrepute among the more enlightened of the 'Ulemá and 
the laity. ! But meanwhile the ‘man in the street’, and even more 
the ‘man in the field’, had come to place their faith far more in the 
efficacy of dervíj miracles than in the discharge of their devotions 
as prescribed by the law. Islâm in practice was riddled with super- 
stition,? and so in no very brave trim to withstand contact with ideas 
from another sphere, where superstitions of a not dissimilur charac- 
ter had already been largely exploded—even if others were taking 
their place. 

The mentality of the Moslems, and to some extent, by contagion, 
that of their non-Moslem fellow subjects, were thus very largely 
influenced by süff teaching, But since the real incompatibility of 
much of this teaching with the Sacred Law, as it represented the 
earlier traditions of Islim, was not recognized, ЕДА since, as We 
have observed, Islim now embodied two antagonistic systems 
masquerading as one, the attitude to life and the conduct that one 
of these systems would otherwise have induced were modified by 
the competing prestige of the other, The prestige of the Sef'a 
was on the whole stronger among the upper classes, the ‘rulers’; 
the prestige, or at any rate the influence on conduct, of tasatomuf 
among the lower, the 'ruled', with certam social consequences 
which we may, in conclusion, attempt to sum up. 

First, siifi "latitudinarianism' seems to have allowed the people 
to indulge in certain pleasures upon which the Serf'a frowns—for 
instance in musical performances. As regards the ‘home-lands’ of 
the Empire—Rumelia and Anatolia—at any rate, the Chevalier 
D'Ohsson remarks on the passionate addiction of the people of 
these provinces to music, the Mevlevi dervites being the most 
sought-after performers, The use of a musical accompaniment to 
their exercises—though it was not, in fact, confined to their order? 
—had been adopted by the founders af the Mevlevi faríka, indeed, 
largely because the people of Anatolia were known to be so much 
addicted to the art.4 Then in the matters of wine-drinking, coffee- 
drinking, tobacco-smoking, and the consumption of oprum and 
hal, the prohibitions of the Sacred Law seem to have been very 

city in Europe’ had been anod hy the Christisgna: Murádi, ii 4. See alin 
Eviiya, vol. 5 pei рр. 25- 

р D'Oheeon, Caso Tic dal 116-120; 187-9; znd cf. D'Ohsson, tv. 648. 

! For instance, it was used һу the Ridir (see Ibn rn account of a per- 
Foren at the mother convent of the order in tha the late thirtecnth 

s), ar x чий a have been actually introduced es a derely proct: 
byt the be Lundi be ddirt order—eee D’Ohason, iv. 696. Cf. Abdi] Baki, 15. 
Ohsson, i ii e sq. 
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widely disregarded. Coffee and tobacco, of course, are unknown 
sene caused the ' Ulemá much searching of heart. In both cases 
they appear to have felt that the spirit of the Serf'a was against the 
consumption of these commodities. But as on this point there was 
no letter to appeal to, in the end they bowed to popular demand, 
How far this demand was merely human, how far it was influenced 
by derviy broad-mindedness, is hard tosay. Butinthe case of wine 
and drugs the dervf;es certainly led the way. 'The prohibition of wine 
has always been flouted in Moslem countries—the annals of the 
Caliphate are full of references to wine-drinking, and many of 
the best pocts, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish, have lavished their 
talents on the composition of verse in its praise. Yet it has always 
been considered disreputable, and for this very reason the Séj/ir 
in speech and writing used wine as a metaphor for divine grace, just 
as they used erotic images to express their love of God. In this con- 
vention innumerable lines of highly equivocal poetry came to be 
composed. Is Hafiz speaking now of mystical wine—and love— 
or real? It is often impossible to say. And such confusion was in- 
evitably carned over into practice. Dispensation from the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Sefa has always been characteristic of 
Süfism: it was their disregard of these in particular that aroused thë 
wrath of the orthodox in early days;' and among the obligations 
pleasantest to dispense with was abstinence from wine. D’Ohsson 
states that whereas the Sultana never drank wine in his day, and 
government officials and the ' Ulemá drank it only with the utmost 
caution,* the lower classes, particularly soldiers and sailors, did so 
with a freedom circumscnbed less by conscience than by the 
vigilance of the authorities; and the dereires drank it most un- 
restrainedly of all.» The attitude of the "Ulemd towards the use of 
narcotics was less definite; they disagreed upon its legality, though 
most condemned it. Consequently it was much more general, even 
among the strait-laced, than the use of wine. Indeed, many who 
desired to give up wine cured themselves of the taste by taking to 
opium or other drugs. As for the dervises, some orders used stimu- 
lants, as we have mentioned, to further their aim of ecstatic ex- 
рер, and, in so far, consecrated their use in the eyes of their 
ollowers.* | 

Other results of the awe and reverence in which saints and der- 
virer were held, were the respect generally paid to madmen and the 
very widespread belief in magic, fortune-telling, predictions, and 

V CC Encye. of Dalam, art. "larika'. 

* "The famous Grand. Vesifr Köprülü Fidil Airmed Pass із paid to have died 
prematurely from hahitual drinking—Emncyc. of Alam, s.v. 

, Drinkine-hoiuses existed anly in quarters inhabited by Christiani amd wire 
E OR every feast by the polise—D'Ohison, ii. 231, iv. 52-67. 
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astrology. For madmen were held to be permanently in that sta 
of abstraction from earthly concerns to which the derefses attained 
only from time to time and at the cost of a long and painful 
discipline: they were natural evliyd, so to speak. And as for 
astrology, fortune-telling, &c., though the practice of such arts was 
explicitly forbidden by the Law, yet it was universally indulged in, 
even by the government and the Sultans. The most that the Law 
countenanced in the way of inquiry into the future was the drawing 
of omens from the Awr'dn, and prayer to Heaven fora sign. But 
its prohibition of astrology had always been even less effective than 
its prohibition of wine-drinking. As late as the second half of the 
cighteenth century, major issues of policy were often decided in 
accordance with the advice of the Head Astrologer; and how little 
his activities were then held to be illegal may be judged from the 
fact that this official was actually appointed from among the 'Ulemá 
themselves.* The dereie cannot perhaps be said to have contri- 
buted very much to the belief in astrology—it had no need of their 
assistance—but the wonders with which they astounded their 
admirers, the tales of miraculous foresight and divination that fill 
all the biographies of their saints, their sale of talismana to ward 
off evil and effect cures, created an atmosphere in which belief in 
mape and miracles, in superstitions óf the most extravagant de- 
scription, flourished to the almost total exclusion of common sense. 

But of ail the effects produced by the vulgarization of tasatctouf 
perhaps the most impressive is one that we have already mentioned 
—namely, the prevalence of irresponsibility and fatalism. As we 
have seen, there were economic causes for the growth of corruption 
in Ottoman society during theseventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
But it is noteworthy that these centuries also saw at once a decline 
of culture and learning, largely as a result of this corruption, and 
a permeation of the upper classes, among whom corruption had its 
greatest scope, by derviz influences. And it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that these developments were connected: it looks as 
though the Sacred Law had lost ground in the sphere of morality 
to its dervfs rival. These centuries, it is true, saw the triumph of 
the high 'Ulemá as an aristocracy; and the ‘Ulemd were the repre- 
sentatives of the Serfa. But their power was rather political than 
moral; indeed, many of them were shining examples of corruption. 
Moreover, by the eighteenth century, as we have seen, it is difficult 
to draw a line between dervives and "Ulemd. "These circumstances 
would appear to account very well for another noted by D'Ohsson: 
that in his day contempt of the Law was held to be a far more 

* [hid. i. 329-14. CE also the frequent notices of demented ‘saints’ in Murficdl 
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heinous offence, and was punished with far greater severity, than 
its transgression.' Certain practices contrary to the Law indeed 
were, as we have seen, generally connived at; and negligence and 
corruption in the administration of justice on the part of the “Ulema 
themselves were frequent, if not universal. Yet they insisted with 
great rigour on the punctual discharge by the people of theuw 
religious duties, construing any failure in this respect as evidence 
of mfidelity. 

As for the prevalence of fatalism, no European observer of the 
Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth century fails to dwell on it. For 
it produced striking results: whole quarters of Istanbul were per~ 
petually being burnt down; every few years the population would 
be decimated by plague, Yet nothing would make the Moslems 
build their houses of anvthing but wood, or take the slightest pre- 
‘cautions, for themselves or their families, against infection, ‘They 
were, it is truc, quite inconsistent: for instance they would call in 
a physician to treat а patient and would do their best to extinguish 
these conflagrations: what constituted flying in the face of Fate was 
settled rather by convention than otherwise. The one unpardon- 
able blasphemy was to complain of misfortune: for this was to 
imply either that an event might occur otherwise than by the will 
of God, or else that the will of God was unjust. The correct re- 
sponse was an immovable calm and a reference to. Kismet or 
Гараз 

The effects of this attitude to events were not wholly bad. It 
gaye the Moslems an almost incomparable capacity for bearing 
misfortune with equanimity. And in-all the misfortunes that were 
to befall them this was no mean advantage, But this very content- 
ment with things as they were precluded the possibility of their 
striving to better their lot. Hence it 18 that all reforms were to be 
imposed from above, by leaders infected with another spirit—and 
not, as is sometimes stated, because the Sultans alone enjoyed 
political power, and held down a population of slaves under their 
despotism. In the eighteenth century, as we have remarked, the 
most powerful elements in the Empire were the Janissaries—now 
composed almost entirely of artisans and representative of popular 
Siifism—and the ‘Ulemd. In the face of a combination between the 
two, the Sultans were to have the utmost difficulty in imposing 

! D'Ohsson, i. 170, 138—311. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE DIMMIS' 


D I M MI, a5 will already be apparent, is the term applied, in the 
vocabulary of the Sacred Law, to the non-Moslem suhiects of 
a Moslem ruler. Itis £o applied because their relations with him 
are held to be regulated by a contract (dimma), entered into at the 
time of the incorporation of the country concerned in the Domain 
of Islam. 

Like everything else in the Sacred Law, the principles upon 
which non-Moslems:are to be dealt with by Moslem rulers were 
evolved in the early centuries of Islim, and are variously defined 
by the four orthodox schools. But they have their roots in the atti- 
tude of the Prophet to the other religions with which he was 
acquainted, and to the problem of opposition to his mission. He 
appears to have been acquainted with five religions: the Jewish, 
the Christian, the Sabian, the Zoroastrian, and the polytherstic 
cults of Arabia, But the Jewish and the Christian religions had 
a special place in his conception of the world, Whatever view may 
be held of the origin of the Aur’dém, it is evident that its subject- 
matter is composed toa very large extent of what are recognizably 
Old and New Testament topics; and Muhammad himself claimed 
to have had Miis4 (Moses) and ‘Is4 (Jesus) as predecessors in pro- 
pheey. Jews and Christians were better, therefore, in his eyes than 
polytheists. They at least had Books of their own to excuse them 
for not receiving his; and so, with the Judaco-Christian Sabians,; 
they are given a special name in the Kur'án, 'the People of Scrip- 
ture'.) 'T'he Zoroastrians are mentioned only once in the Sacred 
Volume, and then in such an ambiguous way that it is impossible 
to say whether they are to be classed with the People of Scripture 
or with the polytheists. The worst curses of the Kur'ân nre- 
directed against the latter, with whom the People of Scripture 
are contrasted. Hence the Sacred Law eventually laid it down 


' Frrat-hand materials for the study of the aubpect of thm chapter are very 
etidom to be found in the sources which we have utilized for eur examination 
of Moslem institutions "The original sources in thix instance mclude not only 
the Ottoman archives, but also those of all the non-Mosler religious communi- 
ties inhabiting of in relations with the Ottoman Empire. It sppeared to us, how- 
ever, that we could nor exclude from our survey a chapter devoted to these 
communities, even if it had to be based on secondary sources to à much greater 
extent than the other chapters, We take this opportunity to express our thanks 
to Dr. Alford Carleton, who kindly allowed us to make use of hie unpublished 
dissertation on The M ilei Sestem. 

* Identified by (later) 7 Moslem tradition with the Mandarans of Mesopotamia, 
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that whereas.on the conquest of new territory by Moslem armies 
polytheists must accept Islám or die, the People of Scripture, as 
long as they do not take up arms against the invader (in which 
case they may be slain or enslaved), shall be permitted under special 
conditions to practise their religions as before. These conditions 
are embodied in the contract that we have mentioned, The People 
of Scripture thus became Diímmis, tolerated infidels, 

The Prophet looked on the People of Scripture as benevolently 
as he did largely because he compared them to their advantage with 
the polytheists that were his chief butt. But the polytheists were 
destined to disappear from the Islamic scene either У extermina- 
tion or conversion. In the long ran, therefore, the Dimmi were 
to lose the comparatively worthy status they had enjoyed in the 
Prophet's eyes, and become in those of the faithful the sole rc- 
presentatives of infidelity. In some countries, it is true, toleration 
had to be extended to perum that were not strictly speaking ‘of 
Scripture’ at all, as in Persia, where the doubtful verse was inter- 
preted in favour of the “Zoroastrians, or in India, where the poly- 
theists were so many that the mass of them could neither be 
converted nor exterminated. But both were tolerated on precisely 
the same footing as the Christians and Jews, and so did nothing to 
restore these two communities, as it were, to their lost intermediate 
rank. ‘Throughout the Islamic world, accordingly, society came to 
be divided simply into believers and infidels, Moslems on the one 
hand and Dems on the other. 

By the terms of his contract with the Dimmts, the Moslem ruler 
guarantees their lives, their liberties, and to some extent their pro- 
репу, and allows them to practise their religion. "The Dimmis in 
return undertake to pay the special poll-tax, called Crzya, and the 
land-tax called Harác, and agree to suffer certain restrictions that 
mark them out as a caste inferior to that of their Moslem fellow 
subjects. These restrictions are of various kinds, In the first place 
Dimmis are at a digadvantage legally in comparison with Moslems: 
for instance, their evidence is not accepted against that of a Moslem 
ina Addi’s court; the Moslem murderer of a Dimmi does not suffer 
the death penalty ; a Dimni man may not marry a Moslem woman, 
whereas a Moslem man may marry a Dimmi woman, In the second 
place, Dimmís are obliged to wear distinctive clothes so that they 
may not be confused with true believers, and are forbidden to ride 
horses or to carry arms, Finally, though their churches may be, 
and in practice frequently have been, converted into mosques, they 
are not to build new ones. The most they may do is to repair those 
that have fallen into decay.' 

! Encyc, of Tilam, urt ‘Dhimmi’; A. S. Tritton, The Calipha und their Non- 
маа 1539), 5-17. T мк" 
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The movement of expansion that led to the formation of the 
Ottoman Empire resembled in some ways that other movement 
which had led to the formation of the Caliphate, the first great 
Moslem state. Both had the effect of bri ing large territories 
hitherto Christian into the Domain of Isiim and so of presenting 
the Moslem rulers with vast numbers of Christian dimmí subjects. 
But both Christendom and Islim were changed in the interval be- 
tween them. Chnstendom was split by the great between 
Orthodoxy and Catholicism. Islim, as we have seen, was trans- 
formed by the operation of sé/f influences. The schism, indeed, 
placed the Orthodox in a situation that again somewhat resembled 
the situation of the Christians who liad been overcome by the first 
Moslem conquerors. For most of these, in Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Egypt, had been heretics of various kinds, Nestorian or Mono- 
physite, and so antagonistic to the still united Orthodox-Catholic 
Church, justas the Orthodox of the later period were hostile to the 
Catholics. In both cases, therefore, large numbers of the: Chris- 
tians who thus became Dimmis did so with the greater readiness in 
that it offered them a means of escape from unwelcome attentions 
on the part of those that regarded them as heretical. Down to the 
end of the fifteenth century the limits of the Ottoman conquests in 
Europe corresponded fairly exactly with the limits of Orthodoxy. 
The only considerable Orthodox community that remained out- 
side them was the Muscovite. And though its 'Tsars from the first 
regarded themselves as the heirs of Byzantium,? Muscovy in the 
carlv days of the Empire was not strong enough to attract the 
attention of Orthodox within it. | 
As for the attitude of the early Ottomans to the non-Moslems 
they fought and overcame, this, it appears, was far from being con- 
ventionally Moslem, But it again, oddly enough, had some re- 
semblance to the attitude of the early Moslem conquerors of Syria, 
who were better disposed to the infidels and of more liberal views 
than their successors. The Ottoman conquerors, like the Arabs, 
were largely inspired by covetous motives, by the hope of acquiring 
land and booty, but partly also by religious enthusiasm; and the 
religious ideas most widespread among them were of the báfini- 
suff order, Now Süfism is inclined to place all religions on a level, 
And Bátinism to preach; doctrines of a semi-Christian flavour? It 
is not surprising to find, therefore, that the relations subsisting 
between Moslems and Christians during the early centuries of 
Ottoman rule were much more cordial than they had been under 
: | or matance, th« ? түше Coptis actually oided е Arabs i 
ac See ees рчы: Сис кпш ны кзы 
> (ix па? {ушп I1] rnarried the daughter o£. Constantine. IX, the. lust 
! See p. 191 above оп the Bektad doctrines, 
вет Р 
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earlier orthodox Sunni dynasties,’ or were to be later, after the 
Sultans had turned to orthodox Sunnism, Thus in the Ottomans’ 
earliest campaigns they were supported by many. Christian allies; 
and several of the earlier Sultans took Christian princesses to wife, 
During the invasion of the Balkans, moreover, large numbers of 
Christians turned Moslem; and though this may not seem to be 
evidence of good Moslem—Christian relations, it is to some extent 
30 in fact, since it shows that the transition—if we are to judge by 
the frequency with which it was performed—was less painful at 
this period than it became later, when Moslem orthodoxy forbade 
any compromise in belief. Indeed, if this return to, or adoption of, 
orthodoxy had never occurred, it seems possible that the veneration 
of shrines in common? by the adherents of the two religions might 
have ended in their sinking their differences. and evolving a syn- 
eretic faith—a Sufistic Christianity. 

‘The turn to Moslem orthodoxy seems to have begun after the 
restoration of the Sultanate under Mehmed J—which was effected 
by the suppression of a báfíni rising'—and, because of the growing 
estrangement of the Sultans from their original supporters,’ had as 
one of its results the establishment of the Devpirme-system: This 
system, by which Christian boys were recruited for the Sultan's 
slave-household and army, often no doubt inspired the dimmi parents 
thus bereaved with a hatred of their Moslem masters, Yet actually 
the Devirme was aà gate to the highest positions in the state. During 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries these were occupied exclusively 
Ny the Sultan's convert slaves, most of whom had been recruited by 

Jeryirme ; and often enough these high officers and officials would 
use their power to benefit their dimmt relatives, Ar this period, then, 
it was actually for those ambitious of worldly greatness an advantage 
tò have been born a Dimmi eligible for conscription: so much so 
that it was common for parents to contrive the selection of their sons 
even when these were not eligible,* and thatthe born-Moslem popu- 
lation came to resent their exclusion fram the management of affairs, 
There succeeded therefore to the first period, when the prevalence 
of Moslem heterodoxy allowed its practitioners to maintain close 
and friendly relations with the Christians, another, when the in- 
fluence of Moslems and Dims in the Empire was nicely balanced 

i Ön the ambivalent attitude af the Girt of Anatolia (out of whith the Ors- 
man state developed) towards the Christian populanon see P. Wittek, The Rie 
of the Olioman Empire (London, 918), 28-29, 43: and on the attituile of the Sel- 
cukida, CO. "urn, "Les Souverains seldjoukides et leurs sujets non-musultnuna', 
in Studia Felemmica, | (Paris, 1953), 65-160. 

! Sec p. 192 above, 

! Bec above, p. tp. 


* Sec above, Purt I, pp. 43 iQ, 175, und Part II, p. 27. 
* Cf, Part 1, pp. 179 sq. 
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by the paradoxical reservation of high office in this Moslem state 
to persons of dimmi birth.! 

So far we have spoken of the. Drimmiz, at least the Christian 
Dimmis, as if they formed a single community, But this was not 
so, Actually all we have said about the Devsirime, for instance, and 
the part played by the Dimmí-born in the state at its most flourish- 
ing period, applies only to the Orthodox community, and not even 
to the whole of this. But in carly times the vast majority of the 
Dimmfs did in fact belong to it; and the attitude of the Moslems 
and the government towards the other Dimmis even later was 
largely determined by their attitude to the Orthodox. a 

It will be remembered that the Ottomans acquired the principal 
territories that made up their Empire roughly in the following 
order: the north-west corner of Asia Minor: most of the Balkan 
peninsula; the rest of Asia Minor; Constantinople; central and 
southern Greece; Syria, Egypt, and the Hijaz. ‘This ts to say that, 
whereas all this territory, except the ITijàz, had once been Chris- 
tian, they began in part of it that was still so, extended their rule 
next into part that had been in Moslem hands for some 300 years, 
and finally added the remainder, all of which, except for the inter- 
lude of the Crusades, had all been in Moslem hands since the 
seventh century. Now, partly because some of the Christian in- 
habitants of these lands had been under Moslem dominion longer 
than others, partly because the early Church in the east had been 
prolific of heresies, and partly because early missionaries had been 
apt to endow Incal churches with rites that differed from what came 
to be regarded as Orthodox, there were many different com- 
munities of Christians to be found in the Ottoman Empire by the 
time that it attained its greatest extent. The policy of the Sultans 
towards cach community was determined by the circumstances in 
which it had come under their control, And since when once deter- 
mined these policies were not modified for the sake of uniformity, 
they exhibited some inconsistencies. In order to trace their causes 
we propose tà deal with the situation of the dimmi communities at 
three different stages. We shiall first consider them at the stage 
when the Empire consisted virtually of only Rumelia and Anatolia, 
then at that when it had come to include the ‘Arabic-speaking’ 
countries, and finally at that when it fell into decline. 

Before doing so, however, we may pause to emphasize the fact 
that the Ottoman government did usually deal with Drmmís of all 
denominations as members of à community, not as individuals, 
This was a consequence, partly of the general organization of 
Ottoman society, which, as. we have seen, was essentially ‘cor- 
porate’, but partly. too of the nature of the Sacred Law. For 

! "lhis does not of course apply to offices of the learned profession. 
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though the Sacred Law regulates the relations of Dintmis with both 
individual Moslems and the Moslem state, yet, for the very reasons: 
that it wa sacred law, and that the distinction drawn between 
Dimmis and Moslems is a religious one, it cannot provide for the 
relations of Dimmis with one another. ‘They are outside its scope, 
which includes only Moslems—except in so far as these come into 
contact with non-believers, or 2s dimmi litigants may agree to be 
judged in accordance with its provisions, It therefore leaves these 
‘internal’ relations of the Dimmis to be regulated by its rivals, the 
laws of the religions to which they adhere. Hence again, it comes 
to regard the аа of each of these religions as forming a com- 
munity controlled by the guardians of its sacred traditions. 
Individual Drmmis will be obliged by the Moslem ruler to behave 
in accordance with such rules as those described above; but in 
other matters the ruler will be inclined to deal with each. dimmi 
community as a whole: in such dealings the community will be 
represented by its leading ecclesiastical functionaries—its patriarchs 
or rabbis; and these functionaries in turn will have the ТЕРУ sup- 
port in enforcing discipline on their flocks. The status of the in- 
dividual Dimni, in short, derives exclusively from his membership 
of a protected community. 

Such a community was called in Ottoman usage a millet,! and the 
officer responsible to the state for its administration was entitled 
Millet-bagi. Although some of the administrative details (and pos- 
sibly also the special significance of the term) were innovations of 
the Ottomans, the system itself was not. Its roots lay in the uni- 
versal practice of the Roman and medieval empires to allow subject 
communities to retain their own laws and to apply them amongst 
themselves. under the general jurisdiction of some recognized 
authority who was responsible to the ruling power, Under the Sasa- 
nian kings of pre-Islamic Persia, the Catholicos of the Nestorian 
Church was formally invested with the headship of all Christians 
in the Empire, and that his successors preserved the same legal 
powers under the Caliphs ts attested by an abundance of secondary 
evidence, by the surviving document of appointment of a Nestorian 

! "The. Arabic word wills, apparently derived from Syride meld, is aed in 
thé Kur'án in the sense of ‘religion’ (especially im the phrase amllat тнт, зе 
teligton af Abraham") and retums this mesning in later Arabic usage. But since 
the abstract term ‘religion’ is never clearly divorced from the body of its ad- 
hwrents, it implies ülao "religious corr iy, and in medieval [xtamie literature 
it is applied particularly to the religion end community of Moslems in eontre- 
Sot “Fhe Drowns nop Hees opum RI Dee t men TED RR 
Turkish une of а in thc ipie of ‘nation’ ditia oriy fma die nineteenth 

a ee the men by W. A. Wizgram (Ain Introduction tà the History of the 


Nestorian С. , London, 1919, 05-95) an the Council] of Ixgac, traditionally 
dated in A.D. 410. 
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Catholicos in 1138,! and by the existence af numerous law-books 
of the various Christian communities.? The Jewish community (or 
rather communities, forthe Rabbanites and Karaites were separate) 
were similarly administered by Chief Rabbis at Baidad and later 
at Cairo? In the Byzantine Empire also thë Armenians at Con- 
stantinople had a parallel organization,* as well as the Jews.* 

The dispositions relating to the non-Moslem communities in the 
Serf a, therefore, though influenced in detail by Moslem attitudes, 
can properly be regarded as reproducing in general an established 
principle. It is important, however, in view of frequent mis- 
understandings on the subject, tò distinguish the legal status and 
autonomy òf Dimmis, ie. non-Moslem communities subject to 
Mosiem rule, from the later practice of the grant of capitulatory 
rights to communities of foreign merchants, who are not subjects 
of the Moslem ruler. The latter, technically described in the Serf‘a 
by the term musta'min (i.c. one who is granted amuin or security), 
were in the early centuries of Islam generally placed on the same 
footing as Dimmis. Only from the twelfth century onwards were 
merchant communities organized under thè civil and legal juris- 
diction of consuls of their own mations, with specific. privileges 
relating to taxation and rates of customs duties under the terms of 
agreements negotiated individually with their governments. Such 
agreements thus fell generally into the aphere of Admin rather than 
of Serf'a, and, indeed, disregarded the views of the legal schools on 
a nurriber of points, the most important being the concession that 
cases in which a Moslem was the plaintif should be tried in the 
consular courts, The origin of these agreements is evidently to be 
sought in the expansion of commercial relations with the Italian 
city-states; and such agreements with Moslem rulers were again 
anticipated by similar agreements with the Byzantine emperors and 
the Crusading states, the model of which they followed closely.’ 

We should be entitled to assume, therefore, even had we no 

' Studi H. F. І .R.A.5S., 1908, z (text 457-70); sec m] 
A. S. Tritton, The Caliph and thes Nowa ten Subjects, vw | ud onune » Mnt 
cited appointa him to be “Catholicos of the Nestorium Christians in. Baghdád 
und the other lends of Islam, and head of them and of the others, Greeks, 
Jucobites and Melkites, in the whole land', with the duty of managing their 

airs, setting their policy and doing justice between the strong und the weak". 

* Bee C. A. Nallino, Raceelta di Servite, &c., iv (Rome, 1642), exp. 24681; 

Grit, Gerch, d. chrisilichen arabischen Literatur, vol. ti (Vatican City, 1947). 
,.* Tritton, 06-97; cf. alio R. JH. Gottheil, "Dhimmis and Moslems in Egypt’, 
in Oll Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory of. William R, Harpet, vol ii 
(Chicago, 1008). For Jewish courts in the Sasanign empire aet 3. Funk, Die 
Juden єн Bahyvlamen, vol. i (Berlin, 1962). 


* 5, Runciman, Byzantine Crtilization (London, 1933), 93, 289. 

! Seo below, p. 317. 

* See, for a discussion of the leral development of the statui of forein in 
Moslem law und practice, W. Heftenmg, Din islamische Pn anover, 
1925], M. Khadduri, W'ar and Peaee in the Lai of Islem (Baltimore, Md., 1955), 
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direct evidence, that the Ottoman Sultans did not introduce the 
millet system into their Empire only on the capture of Con- 
stantinople, but were already applying its principles to the non- 
Moslem communities under their rule. Sufficient, even though 
fragmentary, evidence has, however, survived from the earlier 
period to make the fact certain, both as regards the Orthodox! and 
as regards the Jews.: | 

Тһе Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor were in the original 
Ottoman view inhabited by three kinds of Dimmis, the Orthodox, 
the Armenians, and the Jews. They rightly distinguished between 
the Orthodox and the Armenians, the Church of the latter, which 
was of very early independent foundation, being Monophysite and 
so gravely heretical in the eyes of the former: indeed, the doctrinal 
decisions come to from time to time in the Armenian Church had 
been framed largely out of hatred for the Orthodox, We now pro- 
pose, therefore, to consider in turn their attitude to, and the manner 
in which they dealt with, these three communities. 

To begin with the Orthodox. Most of these territories had in 
earlier times been included in the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople? But since its foundation the greater part of the 
Balkan peninsula had been transformed ethnologically by the suc- 
cessive invasions of Slays and Bulgars, none of whom were con- 
verted to Christianity till the ninth century. Apart from Greece, 
including Thrace, the only area in the peninsula in which the 
original inhabitants survived in kny parity was Albania; and al- 
though the south of that country had meanwhile been brought 
under the control of the Byzantine Emperors, the north had be- 
come subject to chieftains of the Serbian race, which had settled 
in the north-western corner of the peninsula in the sixth century.* 
Other Serbian princes had meanwhile extended their rule south- 
eastwards, and had acknowledged Byzantine overlordship. But 
the most powerful of these peoples at the tome of the conversion 
was the Bulgarian, which had meanwhile become so far Slavicized 
as to lose its original language. The first Bulgarian Empire was 
then growing yearly in might and extent, till at the end of the ninth 
century it stretched from the Danube to Thrace, and from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic. When Tsar Boris accepted eens 
in 864, accordingly, he was able to insist that the Bulgarian Church 
should be autocephalous, its primate being later raised to the rank 
of Patriarch. Moreover, the conversion of both the Bulgarians and 
the Serbs was brought about by the disciples of Saints Cyril and 


! Ser the references cited by Bréhier in Comb, Med, Hiit., iv, Gas. 
* G. Young, Corfu de Droit ottomun, il i 
! Encyclopaedia. Britannica, art. Orthodox tern Church’. 
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Methodius, who endowed their churches with a liturgy in the 
Slavonic dialect of Macedonia; and though early in the eleventh 
century the whole peninsula except northern Albania was brought 
again under Byzantine rale, the Bulgarian Patriarchate and this 
distinctive liturgy were allowed to persist, The seat of the Patri- 
archate had meanwhile been repeatedly moved owing to political 
exigencies; but it was finally established at Ochrida in western 
Macedonia.= At the end of the twelfth century, however, a secand 
Bulgarian Empire was brought into being with its capital at 
Trnovo, in the east; and this resulted in the formation of a rival 
and independent patriarchate with its centre in that city.’ Finally, 
the carly fourteenth century witnessed the sudden and short-lived 
flowering of a Serbian Empire whose monarch, Stephan Dushan, 
formed yet another patriarchate at Ipek.+ At the time of the Otto- 
man conquest, therefore, the Slavonic branch of the Orthodox 
Church in the Sultan's dominions included no less than three 
separate patrurchates—of Ochrida, of Trnovo, and of Ipek. 

Now these churches, though their liturgy was Slavonic, were 
separated from Greek Orthodoxy bv no doctrinal differences. But 
they had come into being as the result of movements that were 
partly racial, partly dynastic, and so formed centres of national 
ie For these reasons Mehmed the Conqueror, when he was 
at length in a position to consider his policy as regards the Ortho- 
dox Guarana whole, placed all its eren without exception 
under the authority of the Oecumenical Patriarch. The Patriar- 
chate of Trnovo was actually suppressed; and though those of 
Ochrida and Ipek were maintained, together with their Slavanic 
liturgy, they were subjected to Constantinople.: 

This unification was effected immediately after the conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453, when it first became feasible. For though 
the Sultans had long possessed more Orthodox subjects than the 
Emperors, they had been obliged hitherto to control them through 
their local bishops.^ Now, however, with the Patriarch at his beck 

* fhid. art. "Roman Ermpire, Later’. It may be noted that the 
decide S Eee e pter, ae Calvin Way Pe 
motives, and that durmg the reconciliation between the nimth and the eleventh 
century the Bulgarian Emperor und Patriurchi were recognized by the Pape— 
Stery de Jehay, De la cituction Гараји бог sujett oftomumm: mon-Murulmasi 
(Brussels, t906), 148. 

: Actually oe ee A Monastir. s muU HUE 
Eje. Brit. arts, Bulgaria’ ond "Ochrida ү a) B Ex 

* Situated in tbe later to be eclebrated Sancak of Novibuzsr (Turkish, Feni 
Pasar). Encye. Brit., arte. ‘Ipek' anc ‘Servis’, The fret Patriarch was pro- 
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and call, the Conqueror organized the whole Orthodox Church 
as a millet under the Patriarch's authority and the name of Rüm 
milleti, ‘the Roman community’, Rüm in Moslem usage signifying 
‘East Roman’ or ‘Byzantine’. The Patriarch was duly installed with 
as many of the traditional ceremonies as might be performed in the 
absence of an Emperor; he was assigned the ceremonial rank of a 
Раза with three fu£s;! and he was allowed his own court and prison 
in the Phanar quarter, with all but unlimited civil jurisdiction over 
and responsibility for the Dimmis of his church.t Even in the 
matter of taxation, though the amount to which the millet was sub- 
ject as a whole was ascertained by officials of the Porte in collabora- 
tion with its local religious authorities, ts apportionment between 
communities and individuals was left to the Patriarch, who super- 
vised its collection and was responsible for its payment.? 

The citizens of Galata, however, being Genoese, were granted 
a separate decree, which guaranteed them security of their posses- 
sions and freedom of trade and travel, subject to the payment of 
the legal harác,* and the same decree confirmed their enjoyment of 
their 'capitulatory' rights, 'according to the established régime’. 





HF. Gier, ‘Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen für die Stellung der christlichen 
Ie im osmanischen Reich’, in Der Itam, xix; 274... For Jufs sce Part [, 
à Pa No documentary record hos survived of the formal grant of such powers and 
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ta the gon ene and vouched for by two Janissary veterans, survivurs of 
the siege; 273-6 (citing Crusius, Turemgraeciar (Hascl, 1584) and a 
fed aft the Si Sola i ilim Abu "I-Su'üód Efendi). Aewill be noted presently, itis 
admitted Jews and certzin other communities were admini as 
ті for centuries before being даду recognized aa euch, 
1 Steen, 84-95, 94. 
* Le, poll-tzz, se - Part I, pp. z3o n., 2 
5 TLOLE.M. 3. 33-33. The document ia dated “ar the end of the fifth month 
оГ 857", Le. nt the beginning of pups 1453, 8 and thus probably antedotes the 
intment af Gennadius sa Patriarch. On the (Comumità oi Рага ec also 
oung, Corp: de Droit ottomam, ii. 121-5. 
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So much for the Orthodox in our first period. Almost simul- 
tancously the Jews were tacitly recognized as forming another 
millet.: The Conqueror permitted them to settle in Istanbul, and 
appointed a Haham Basi, or Chief Rabbi,* with powers, similar to 
those enjoyed by the Patriarch, over all his co-religionists in the 
Empire. The Chief Rabbi was actually given precedence over 
the Patriarch next to the head of the ' Ulemá;? and the position of 
the Jews was altogether improved, Under the Byzantine régimethey 
had indeed been treated in theory much as were the Dimmi by the 
Ottomans: Justinian had laid it down that disputes arising among 
members of their faith should be dealt with in their own courts, 
and had debarred them both from giving evidence against Chris- 
tians and from holding public offices or enjoying public honours.* 
They had thus been regarded as outcasts in Byzantine socicty, of 
which their community formed but a small section. In Ottoman 
society, on the other hand, the dimmi communities (before the cot- 
quest of the Arabic-speaking countries) surpassed the Moslems in 
number, and so, despite the disabilities to which they were sub- 
jected, were preserved from the particular odium attaching to a 
small minority of dissidents, Morcover, the Jews had already won 
the favour of earlier Sultans, Murid IT had started the fashion of 
employing one as his personal physician and had given others im- 
portant positions at court.) Nor did he insist on their dressing in 
a particular manner, but allowed them to live as they pleased.’ 
Later, when Sunni standards were applied to all departments of 
Ottoman life, the Jews, like the Christians, were forced to conform 
to the sumptuary laws, and came altogether to enjoy a less favoured 
position, At the time of the conquest, however, the conditions 
under which they were permitted to live in the Ottaman Empire 
contrasted so strikingly with those imposed on them in various 
parts of Christendom that the fifteenth century witnessed a large 
influx of Jews into the Sultan's dominions? During the first half 
of the century persecutions had occurred in Bohemia, Austria, and 
Poland; but it was the measures taken against them in Spain, 
culminating in 1492 in their expulsion, that gave the greatest 
! Encre, óf Islam, ans, "Turks and "INasára'.. Steen, 92, gives the impresion 
that uitil 1451 all the Dimmír were subordinated to the Occumenical Patriarch. 
5 5 "t жеш 1849 that the Jews were formully recognized ss a millet: Cr. 
i Fear, чс art, "Turkey". A cermin Moses Карай мая тһе firat to fill this 
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momentum to this migration. As Spain had been for centuries 
the most advanced centre of Jewish life, those refugees that sought 
an asylum in the Ottoman Empire brought with them a valuable 
tradition of culture. "They were received with the greater enthu- 
siasm in that their banishment was coincident with and chiefly due 
to the fall of the Moslem emirate of Granada, so that they were 
accompanied by many ‘Moorish’ fugitives. A Venetian observer 
af the sixteenth century declares even that these Jews and their 
Moslem compatriots ‘have taught and are teaching every useful art 
to the Turks; and the greater part of the shops and arts are kept 
and exercised by them’ ;? and though this is an absurd exaggeration, 
there is no doubt that these immigrants contributed notably to the 
short-lived flowering of Ottoman civilization under Selim the 
Grim and Süleymán the Magnificent. Indeed, there seems to have 
been something sympathetic to the Jewish nature in the culture of 
Islàm. [t is a fact, at any rate, that, despite their condemnation to 
a doi atatus, from the rise of the Caliphate till the abolition of 
the ghettos in Europe the most flourishing centres of Jewish life 
were to be found in Moslem countries: in the "Irik. during the 
Ahbásid period, in Spain throughout the period af Moorish 
domination, and thereafter in the Ottoman Empire.! 

There came to be four main divisions of Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire as it then existed. For the ‘original’ communitics—that is 
to say those that had been resident in these countries before the 
immigrations of the fifteenth century—were divided doctrinally 
into Rabbanites, those that revered the- Talmud, and Karaites;* 
those that did not. "he Karaite schism had originated in Meso- 
potamia carly in the "Abbasid period, when an 'Exilarch" clect? 
had fallen foul of the Geonim, the heads of the theological col- 
leges, and after being imprisoned had migrated to found a syna- 
gogue in Palestine. ‘he Karaite doctrine, we may note, is said to 
have been affected by the teaching of Aba Hanifa, the Moslem 
theologian and jurist, whose ‘school’ was that followed officially in 
the Ottoman Empire—a contemporary and fellow priaoner of the 
Karaite founder. However that may be; from Palestine it had 
spread into various pene both of Asia and of south-eastern 
Europe, though its adherents seem never to have even rivalled the 
Rabbanites in numbers. Many of the immigrants from Europe 
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are to be classed with the Rabbanites. Those from Germany, how- 
ever, formed a distinct class, the Ashkenazim—our third division. 
The fourth division was that of the fugitives from Spain and Portu- 
gal, who were known as Sephardim. 

The news that Jews were welcome in the Ottoman Empire 
travelled quickly about the Jewish world. Apart from the coun- 
tries we have already mentioned immigrants began to arrive from 
Hungary, Moldavia (not yet Ottoman), the Crimea, and parts of 
Asia, Rabbanites and Karaites alike. Nor were their meetings al- 
ways amicable. As well as the Rabbanite-Karaite quarrel, another 
brake out In 1460 among the Karaites themselves. Moreover, when 
the Sephardim came in turn toswellthe numbers of the millet, they 
kept themselves aloof from their co-religionists, maintaining their 
own congregations with a distinctive ritual, They did not even 
form a solidary community themselves, but split into small bodies 
cach preserving the customs and regulations of the place from 
which its members had originally emigrated.* 'The internal differ- 
ences of the Jews therefore, were many., Nevertheless, they were 
not enough to compromise the unity ОЁ ће ле, the atfairs of 
which continued to be controlled by the Haham Baris. AIl the 
Haham. Bajis but the first, moreover, were elected by the Jews 
themselves, and confirmed in office by the Porte. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain occurred in the reign of 
Bayezid H, the successor of Mehmed the Congueror. Bàyezid was 
particularly swell disposed towards them, and issued a decree en- 
joining their good treatment in his dominions.* Indeed, it appears 
that the Moslems favoured the Jewish above the Christian. Dimmís 
at this period, since the latter were already suspected of regarding 
the powers of Christendom with undue sympathy.* The immi- 
grants from Spain and Portugal consisted partly of the so-called 
Marazios, Jews that had outwardly turned Christian for the 
advantages offered by conversion or to escape persecution. But it 
appears that on finding an asylum in the Empire these usually 
abandoned their disguise and so became merged in the Sephardic 
congregations. “The chief centres in which the Sephardim settled 
were Istanbul, Salonika, Adrianople, and Nikepolis in the Euro- 
pean provinces; Bursa, Amasya, and Tokat in the Asiatic provinces. 
istanbul, indeed, soon came to harbour the largest community of 
Jews in the whole of Europe: and Salonika became a predominantly 
Jewish city.° The influx of Sephardim was on so large a scale that 

! Ciruetz, iv. 41$ »q.. Cf. Franco, 35. 

* Grets, iv. 430; Frünco, 40. | 

! Kapsahi was succeeded on his desth by Elias Mizrakhl: Graetz, iv. 439-1; 
Franco, 45; Jece. Encyc., art. "Turkey". 
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they outnumbered the other congregations in all the larger cities 
of the Empire and so set the tone for the whole mullet. As we have 
indicated, Dimmis, Jews and Christians alike, in these early times 
enjoyed membership, jointly with Moslems, of the industrial and 
commercial guilds: and of the Jews the Marafios particularly be- 
came celebrated es manufacturers of weapons of war. Others 
engaged in large-scale trade by land and sea. Sephardim of the 
medical school of Salamanca were also much in demand as 
doctors; and much of the favour which they enjoyed down to 1700 
was duc to the influence of the court physicians? Finally, Jews 
were very commonly employed, on account of their connexions 
with and knowledge of Europe, 2s interpreters? 

To turn now to the third community, the Armenian, The 
Armenians were not formally recognized as a millet until 1461.* 
The Porte was faced with a problem in their case that did not arise 
in those either of the Orthodox or of the Jews. For whereas the 
Patriarch was the most prominent ecclesiastical figure in the 
Orthodox Church; and the Tews had no spimntual director uni- 
versally recognized as supreme, the head of the Armenian Church, 
its Catholicos, was not resident within the borders of the Ottoman 
Empire. In fact the position of the Armenians was similar to that 
of the Orthodox before the conquest of Constantinople. 

The Armenian Church was, as we have mentioned, Mona- 
physite and so heretical from the Orthodox standpoint.^ It is 
generally called Gregorian (to distinguish its adherents from their 
fellow countrymen who are in communion with the Church of 
Rome) after its reputed organizer of the third century, Gregory the 
Illuminator? In early times it had been extremely powertul, not 
only in Armenia proper but also. throughout the country imme- 
diately south of the Caucasus range, the churches of Georgia and 
Arran owing their existence to and being dependent upon it. But 
the first had been converted to Orthodoxy in the sixth century, 
and the second had been wiped out during the Selcukid invasion of 
the eleventh. Earlier in the same century, moreover, the hitherto 
independent kingdom of Armenia had been absorbed in the Byzan- 

! Franco, 39. | | 

* Young, Corps de Droit ottoman, H. газ. Cf. Franco, 46, aml D, Lewis, "The 
Privilege granted by Mehmed H to his Physician’, H.3.0.5. xiv. 546 3q. 


1 Старз, Iv. 420-39; Ramb, loc. cit. 
* Lybyer 34, note; G. Young, i. 75 sqq. 
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tine Empire, certain princes of the Bagratid line accepting lands in 
Cappadocia and Cilicia 1n exchange for their original possessions, 
so that the latter might be brought under the direct control of 
Constantinople in order to strengthen the eastern borders of the 
Empire against Turkish attacks. This exchange of territories was 
accompanied hy a considerable migration of Armenians to southern 
Asia Minor, and eventually resulted in the creation of the kingdom 
of Little Armenia. Henceforward, therefore, there were two 
Armenian centres: one here in the Taurus region and the other in 
the mountains to the east of Anatolia. 

The original seat of the Armenian Catholicos was Echmiadzin 
in Eriván.! But during the Selcukid period it was moved first to 
Sivas and then to Litthe Armenia. After the invasion of Timür, 
however, the Armenian provinces of the east fell into the hands of 
the Türkmen dynasties of the Black and White Sheep; and Little 
Armenia having by now, after a period of Crusader rule, been in- 
carporated in the Mamlük Empire, the Catholicos of the time re- 
turned to Echmiadzin. At the time of the formation of the millets, 
however, neither the Armenian provinces of the East, nor Little 
Armenia, had as yet fallen to the Ottomans, When creating the 
Armenian mullet, therefore, Mehmed ! chose the Gregorian bishop 
of Bursa, Horaghim, to control it, naming him Patriarch of Istan- 
bul, with powers similar to those conferred on the Orthodox 
Patriarch and the Haliam Bast? 

A curious feature of the Armenian mullet was that besides 
Armenians proper it was held to include all the subjects of the 
Sultan otherwise unclassified.4 Presumably, therefore, the wide- 
spread Bogomil or Paulician* sect was so included; and, if so, this 
inclusion was appropriate, since the sect was actually of Armenian 
origin., The Paulician doctrine was far more radically heretical than 
that of the Armenian Church itself from the Orthodox standpoint. 
For it was not only Adoptionist, but also Manichean: that is to say 
it asserted, on the one hand, that Jesus was a man who for his per- 
fection of holiness had been ‘adopted’ by God and elevated to 
divinity, and, on the other, that there were two divine principles, 

rT it waa vel \ vin te тїп im Ж. . Mir fuir: qm 
Санайт Ное (абон, togh ri. er Заа ds 

* Kura Eoyuniu und Ah Reytunlu. 

ы ^. Hrit., art, 'Armenia'; Steen, 45 3q.. It inay lere be noted that owing 
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of the formation of the millet there were no less than Ave Armenian patriarchs, 
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_ * Lybyer, 35, note, says all “who were not Moslem ar Greek Orthodox’, 
ignoring the Jewish millet, which had undoubtedly been recognized earlier. 
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one good and one evil, of which the universe was the battlefield. 
The doctrine was first brought into Europe in the eighth century, 
when certain Armenians professing it ed in Thrace; and in the 
tenth century others, who had been transported to the neighbour- 
hood of Philippopolis by the Emperor, converted to it large num- 
bers of Bulgarians, against whom they had been meant to form a 
barrier, These Bulgarians were the original Bogomils, a name 
probably derived from that of an early leader; and as heretics they 
were duly persecuted by the national Orthodox Church, estab- 
lished in the previous century. Hence the adherents of the sect 
fled to the more inaccessible of the mountain districts, and as time 
went on, by way of the ranges and trade routes, sent missionaries 
north and west so that the doctrine was spread abroad in many 
parts not only of the Orthodox, but also of the Catholic world. In 
the west the sect was represented notably by the Albigenses and 
Waldenses (in Provence and Piedmont);* in the east by the Pata- 
renes of Bosnia, its adherents in Serbia as well as in Bulgaria pre- 
serving their original name. When the Balkans were overrun by 
the Ottoman armies many are said to have accepted [slim (though 
this assertion has the air of an Orthodox apology), Most of the 
converts in Bosnia, for instance, where a much larger proportion 
of the people turned Moslem than elsewhere, were alleged to be 
Patarenes. Nevertheless, many of them in their original home 
round Philippopolis retained their peculiar faith under Ottoman 
rule. They were known as Pavleniki.? | 

Another community not formally recognized as a mullet was the 
Catholic. The number of Catholics in the Empire as constituted 
at the time of the Conquest was not large, But at the capital itself 
there was, for instance, a Genoese colony established at Galata; 
and this the Sultan allowed to continue in being. Other Catholics 
became subjects of the Porte on the final? conquest of central 
Greece in 1456 and that of the Morca four years later, Ever since 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople these territories had been 
ruled by Western Catholics of various provenance, though for a 
short space at the beginning of the fifteenth century the Byzantine 


! See above, 215, йй en the BHogormils generally, D. Obolemky, The Begi- 
snif, а ииду im Balhan N Meao- A M aniihi (Салар, 1948), Му 
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Emperors had regained control of most parts of the peninsula, 
Сокурду a Catholic hierarchy had been set up, and es Ortho- 
dox subordinated to it. Catholicism, nevertheless, made few con- 
verts among the people; and when on the Ottoman conquest the 
Latin rulers were dispossessed, the Orthodox Church was given 
a position of supremacy.! 

Of the three midlets originally recognized by the Ottoman 
government the Orthodox was distinguished, as we have men- 
tioned, by what may be regarded either as a disability or as an 
advantage. It was the only millet whose members were subjected 
to the Dewsirme conscription. The Armenians and Jews were thus 
debarred from becoming Kapi Kullari, and so from all the oppor- 
tunities that this employment offered to the ambitious. Their ex- 
clusion, however, was actually, and not surprisingly, held to be a 
privilege—as may be judged from the fact that after the conquest 
all the Dimmis resident in Istanbul, of whatever faith, were likewise 
exempted. The Devyirnie was after all based, though arbitrarily, on 
the provisions of the Serf'a regarding slave prisoners of war, and 
30 savoured initially of degradation. Moreover, it involved its sub- 
jects in separation from their parents at an early age, in all but 
forced conversion, and in a hard and tedious training. The privi- 
lege of the Armenians and Jews dated fram before the conquest of 
Constantinople and the institution of the millets, perhaps from the 
first adoption of the Devgirme itself. Its grant may have been due 
to the fact that there were comparatively few Jews and Armenians 
in the provinces then incorporated in the Empire; for the immigra- 
tion of Jews to which we have referred had not yet taken place, nor 
were the Armenian "home-lands’ yet Ottoman. Hence most of the 
Sultan's Armenian subjects were townsmen, as were all the Jews: 
and it was children of peasant stock that were desired for enrolment. 
Another reason for the exemption was that the Sultans, in institut- 
ing the Devyirme, sought to give it a colour of legality by alleging 
that they were merely exercising the right allowed by the Seri‘a 
to the imám of reserving for his own service a propartion of 
captives taken in war with the infidel. This subterfuge obliged 
them to restrict the conscription to the European provinces, which 
had recently enough formed part of the Domain of War, in con- 
trast to the Asiatic, which had for centuries been included in that 
of Islim. But the conquering armies of the Faith had met with 
opposition only from the Orthodox of various races. The Jews 
and Armenians, therefore, could not by any stretching of the law 
be represented as deserving of penalization on thia score for the 
sins of their fathers. Later, it is true, the Orthodox of Anatolia 
were subjected also to the Devyirme, but by this time its legality 

* Miller, Latin in the Levant, 438 a3. 
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was taken for granted. The privilege of the Jews and Armenians 
was maintained, however, possibly because they were not con- 
sidered likely to make satisfactory soldiers. Nor was the net of the 
Devgirme cast over the ‘Arabic-speaking’ countries acquired by 
Selim and Siileymin. 


The conquest of these countries brought about a great change in 
the situation of the Dimmis. In the first place, their populations 
were predominantly Moslem, so that, whereas the Эйпт һай 
hitherto outnumbered the Moslems, henceforward the Moslems 
outnumbered the Drrwnis, The Ottoman Empire now for the first 
time acquired the Moslem majority that had long been usual in the 
states of the Islamic world. Secondly, as a natural, though perhaps 
not an inevitable, consequence of this change in the composition, 
regarded from a religious standpoint, of the population of their 
dominions, the inclination of the Sultans to a strict Sunnism, which 
had already been all but forced on them of political necessity, was 
intensified. "Thirdly, each of the dimmi communities was swollen 
by the acquisition of more or less large numbers of co-sectaries 
resident in the conquered territories, And, finally, various new 
types of Dinunis were brought under the Sultan’s rule, 

To take the third of these points first. By the conquest first of 
Syria and Egypt, and later of Cyprus, Crete, and what were to be 
the North African Regenctes, the Ottoman Empire came to include 
all the territory in which the Orthodox Church had ever flourished, 
and particularly the three ancient pátriarchates of Antioch, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexandria. All three had now been under Moslem 
rule since the seventh century, except during the period of 
Crusader rule in Syria and Palestine (which, since the Crusaders 
as Catholics were fitfully hostile to the Orthodox Church and all its 
ways, did little to improve the lot of the two patriarchs concerned). 
Moreover, even before the Moslem conquest these countries had 
been the principal theatre of heresy in the East Roman Empire: 
mi the number of Orthodox to be found in them was, relatively, 
5 

The constitution of the Orthodox Church differed from that of 
the Catholic in that it had no supreme head. It was governed by an 
oligarchy of patriarchs each of whom enjoyed a position within his 
diocese like that of the Catholic Pope.! The reunion of the four 
patriarchates in one political state, therefore, did not involve any 
difficulties in the matter of church government. The Occumenical 
Patriarch, indeed, remained head of the millet in the eyes of the 
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Porte, but shared spiritual jurisdiction with his fellows as formerly. 
The supremacy of the Greek clement in the Syrian provinces was, 
however, ensured by a regulation attributed to the Patriarch 
Germanos shortly after their conquest by Selim I, which excluded 
Arabophone natives of Syria and Palestine from entering Greek 
monasteries, thus rendering them incapable of attaining the higher 
ecclesiastical dignities and confining them to the ranks of the 
secular clergy.! 

As well as the three patriarchates the Ottoman conquests of the 
sixteenth century brought two other Orthodox bodies into the 
mullet, namely, the churches of Cyprus and Sinai. The latter, how- 
ever, consisted only of the celebrated monastery of Saint Catherine? 
—all that remained of the ancient Church of Arabia‘ and the 
former had virtually to be reconstituted. ‘The Church of Cyprus 
had been recognized as an autonomous body from early times.’ It 


was үсеп by the metropolitan of the capital, styled Archbishop 
of all Cyprus. But when, during the 'Third Crusade, the island 


became the seat of a Latin kingdom and a Catholic hierarchy was 
established, the archbishopric was abolished, the Orthodox bishops 
were obliged to do homage and swear fealty to the Latin Church, 
and the Orthodox sces were reduced from some twenty to four. 
The Catholic’ supremacy was maintained by the Venetians who 
succeeded to the Lusignan dynasty in 1475. The conquest of 
Cyprus just a century later by the Ottomans, therefore, was re- 
garded as a liberation by the Orthodox. The Catholic hierarchy 
vanished; their Cathedral at Nicosia was turned into a mosque; 
and though the Orthodox sees that had been suppressed were not 
revived, an archbishop was reinstated in his former authority. 

The niet of the Jews also received a great accession of strength 
by the Asiatic conquests of Selim and Siileyman. For in addition 
to the communities that had always existed in these provinces, 
when the Jews of Europe learnt of the puradisiacal life awaiting 
them in ‘Turkey, many of them set out for Palestine. The Rhine- 
land, Styria, Hungary, and Moldavia are mentioned as centres from 
which this migration took place; and though it was somewhat 
checked by the Franciscans of Jerusalem, who talked the Pope 
into forbidding the Venetians to carry Jewish passengers to the 
Holy Land, it appears to have been considerahle.* Moreover, on 

.* Whether such a regulation actually existed or not, it is certain that from the 

sixtéenth century the Orthodax hierzrchy of Pnlestine was chosen exclusively 
from the “Brotherhood of the Sacred ‘Tomb’, the membership of which waa con- 
fined to Greeks; see G. Graf, Gesch. ad. christlichen arab, Lit., ii. 28. 

* Tt owned, however, in later times at least, property in vanous purts of the 
Empire. Its independence wus ülways doubtful: see Steen, 144-6. 
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the expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, though most of 
the refugees from these countries who sought refuge in the Otto- 
man Empire made for its European provinces, a large number settled 
not only in Palestine butalsoin Syria and Egypt.! {n Palestine Jeru- 
salem itself and the town of Safed in Galilee were the chief centres 
of settlement, in Egypt Alexandria and Cairo, in Syria, Damascus.* 
As in the European provinces the Sephardim soon came to domi- 
nate their co-religionists in these parts; and in Egypt, though they 
had but just escaped from persecution themselves, were disposed 
to use it with those that differed from them m matters of religion. 
After his conquest of Egypt Selim laid down new ordinances for 
the Jewish community, which, curiously enough, effected within it 
a process exactly the opposite of millet-making. For hitherto the 
Egyptian Jews had been controlled by a Rabbi and prince-judge, 
called Nagid or Reis, whose authority was almost precisely similar 
to that conferred on the Haham Bagi of the capital, The office of 
this personage resembled that of the *Exilarchs" that had ruled the 
Jewish community in Mesopotamia during the early Middle Ages: 
it was a minor sovereignty, Perhaps on this account, perhaps be- 
cause jt was feared that his authority would clash with that of the 
Haham, Selim abolished it and decreed that thenceforward every 
congregation should rule itself. Nevertheless, in the reign of 
Sülevmán we read of the then Heham Basi as representing all the 
Jews of the Empire. So it would seem that the local self-govern- 
ment of the congregation was limited,’ 

The reign of Siileymin saw an innovation in the governance of 
the Jewish mullet. This was the appointment of a Adhya to re- 
present its interests with the government, rather after the manner 
of the Ad@hyasr of the guilds. The Adiva was himself a Jew. But 
he had right of access to the Sultan and the ministers of the Porte, 
to whose notice he would bring cases of injustice suffered by his 
co-religionists at the hands either of provincial governors or of 
fanatical Christians.* | 

The conquests of Selim the Grim included not only the whole 
Mamlik Empire but the greater part of Armenia proper, which 
fell to him after his deafeat of Sàh Ismá'il the Safevid in 1514. 
Hence both the Armenian 'home-lands’ were incorporated in the 
Ottoman dominions during his reign, and with them the seat of the 
Catholicos at Echmiadzin. The affairs of the mullet scem still to 
have been managed as they regarded the government, however, 

' Graetz, iv. 414; Franco, 42-43, 44. It will be remembered thot the ex- 
Pn еа before the incorporation of Syria and Egypt in the Empire. 
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by the Gregorian Patriarch of Istanbul.! In any case Echmiadzin 
again became Persian rather more than a century later, when 
Erivin was ceded by the Porte to Sah “Abbas, 

The Armenian provinces had long been distracted by wars, in- 
vasions, and raids. ‘The Seleukid invasion had been followed by 
the Mongol, the Mongol by that of Timir. The Türkmen 
dynasties of the Black and White Sheep had ravaged the whole 
country and fought out their quarrels with grievous consequences 
to its prosperity. The numbers of the Armenians had been greatly 
depleted both һу sudden death and emigration; and into the lands 
thus vacated enterprising Kurdish tribes from the south and south- 
east had pushed their way, till the more southerly parts of what had 
been Armenia had become as much Kurdish as Armenian in 
population, When this region was acquired by Sclim he found it a 
prey to local feuds, and determined to reorganize it. In the anarchy 
much of the arable land in the valleys and plains had been aban- 
doned by its inhabitants, who had sought refuge in the mountains. 
The Ottoman policy was to re-people the vacant lands with Kurds; 
to divide the whole area up into small sancaks; and to place those 
that were easily accessible under the control of officials appointed 
by the Porte, leaving the rest in that of local chieftains. This was 
to favour the Kurds, who had aided Selim against Ismail, because 
the latter had sought to control their depredations, Although, 
therefore, the Ortoman conquest restored some tranquillity to the 
region, it was in the long run deleterious to the Armenians, since 
it added to their disabilities as Diemfs a dominance hy their mortal 
enemies, the Kurds. As long as the central government remained 
strong enough to maintam some kind of control through its officials, 
a certain balance was maintained between the two races. But in 
later times the Kurds had matters all their own way and the 
Armenians suffered accardingly. 

The new kinds of [mmis who, as we have mentioned, were 
brought under Ottoman rule by the conquests of Selim and Siiley- 
man, were all Christians adhering to vanous churches regarded by 
the Orthodox as heretical. We may therefore deal with them in the 
order of their foundation. 

The first church, then, is the Nestorian. Its Christological differ- 
ence from Orthodoxy is precisely the apposite of the Monophysite. 
Whereas Orthodoxy decided—in the fih century—that Christ had 
two natures, one divine and one human, but only a single person, 
the Nestorians maintained that he had two persons cach with its 


* "Phe Patriirch of latanbul wuws in later times, at any rete, recognized ma 
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nature. When this doctrine was condemned by the Council of 
Ephesus its adherents met with such obloquy and later persecution 
at the hands of the Orthodox that they migrated eastwards into the 
dominions of Persia. ‘The Sasantan Emperors welcomed them as 
rebels from Rome; and though the Zoroastrian priesthood raised 
objections to their toleration, tolerated they were, and grew in 
numbers, power, and area of influence until at the time of the 
Moslem conquests they formed the largest Christian community in 
the Caliphate, Throughout the 'Abbástd period (i.e. until 1256) 
they remained a considerable body despite their dimmi disabilities, 
their patriarch residing at the capital, Bagdád; but their missionary 

enterprise, which had resulted in the foundation of Nestorian 
churches even in India and China, was now confined to the mner 
regions of Central Asia beyond the pale of Islim. They were in- 
volved, however, in irretrievable disaster by the Mongol invasion 
of the thirteenth century, It is true that many of the Mongols 
themselves, including some of their Làns, were actually converted 
to Nestorianism. But this was not enough to make up for the ruin 
brought on the centre of the Church in the ‘Irak; moreover, on 
second thoughts the Mongols decided in favour of Islam as their 
religion. ‘The Nestorians’ days of prosperity were over. The only 
considerable community to be found in the territories comprised 
in the Ottoman Empire was that of the district east of the middle 
‘Tigns and in the mountains of Kurdistan between Mosul and 
Van. It was that commonly called the ‘Assyrian’ (whose woes 
have more recently attracted the attention of the world), It was 
(and still is) controlled by a hereditary patriarch, the Mar 
Sim'ün, Catholicos of the East, then resident in a village to 
the north of Mogul. The office of the Catholicos descended from 
uncle to nephew. Throughout our period the Nestorian com- 
munity was ina state of extreme cultural and economic decay, 
and suffered further from the establishment of a rival patri- 
archate at Kotsannes, on the Turco-Persian frontier, from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.! | 

‘The second heretical church was the Monophysite (whose dis- 
tinguishing tenet was, a3 its name implies, that Christ had not only 
one person but one nature as well): This was split into two 
branches, the Jacobite’ of Syria and the Coptic of Egypt. Both 
were the object of persecution by the Orthodox down to the time of 
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the Moslem conquests; but both secured the allegiance of the bulk 
of the population, so that. the Orthodox in Syria and Egypt alike 
were known as Melkites— King's men. Hence it was that when the 
Arabs began their raids, very many of the Syrians and Egyptians 
were by no means loath to exchange the sovereignty of the Emperor 
for that of the Caliph. In Egypt, indeed, whereas the ‘Melkite’ 
community was composed almost entirely of Greeks and other 
foreigners resident in Alexandria, the native Egyptians were with 
but few exceptions Monophysite, and actually aided the Moslems 
to effect their conquest. In both countries the Melkite community 
all but disappeared, though their three patriarchates remained in 
being with a handful of adherents, as we have indicated. 

The Jacobite Church was not confined to Syria. It had spread 
in early times into the south of Asia Minor and into Mesopotamia, 
thus ‘overlapping’ its Nestorian rival. It aguin had a patriarch, 
styled of Antioch, who in the time of its greatest prosperity, in the 
early Middle Ages, headed a hierarchy of 150 bishops. For a time, 
beginning in the eighth century, the Jacobites effected a temporary 
union with the Armenian Church which, as we have noted, was 
likewise Monophysite; but they were less successful than the 
Nestorians in maintaining their numbers in face of the temptation 
to turn Moslem ; and these gradually dwindled. "The Crusades, too, 
affected them adversely, aince the Crusaders, who were everywhere 
eager missionaries for Rome, were even worse disposed towards 
dissidents from Orthodoxy than towards the Orthodox themselves; 
and the first Crusade duly led to a considerable emigration of 
Jacobites from Syria to Egypt. In the sixteenth century, not long 
after the Ottoman conquest, the Jacobite population of Syria was 
estimated at about 50,000 families. Other congregations continued 
to exist in Mesopotamia, however, notably one at Bagdad; and in 
later times the Patriarch has usually resided in the Jezira.' 

The Coptic Church, similarly, was not confined to Egypt. 
Besides that country its jurisdiction originally extended to Jeru- 
salem, Pentapolis, Nubia, and Abyssinia. Very early, however, it 
acquired the character of a national church in Egypt, and perhaps 
for that reason, except for its connexion with Abyssinia, lost all'in- 
fluence elsewhere. It, too, was governed by a patriarch, resident in 
early times at Alexandria, later (on its foundation) at Cairo. After 
the Moslem conquest the Coptic Church gradually lost adherents 
through conversion to Islim, largely because of the economic and 
social advantages that conversion brought with it. Nevertheless, 

! At the monastery of Deyr. al-Za'farán, mar Minin: Steen, 34-32. Encye. 
Brit, arnt "Jacabite Church' and “Church History’. The Jacobite Chuich spo 
suffered from «rival putriarchate, at Thr “Abdin: G. Graf, iii. 52-33. For the 
MA & the Jacobites in the Ottoman period, see Graf, iv (Vatican City, 

031), 3-41. 
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Coptscontinued down toand throughoutour period tabe employed 
in official positions, particularly in connexion with the finances. 
Although the laws designed to mark off Dimmris as an inferior caste 
were sometimes applied to them with great rigour, they main- 
tained themselves in relative prosperity until the thirteenth century. 
During the period of Mamlik rule, however, most of the Coptic 
churches and monasteries were destroyed; the adherents of the 
Church dwindled to the small minority—about one-tenth—of the 
population that it has remained ever since; and the Coptic language, 
directly derived from that of ancient Egypt, fell out of use, Such, 
indeed, was the Church's distress that in 1439, presumably because 
he desired to obtain some support from the outside world, the then 
patriarch sent a delegate to the ce uncil of Florence to participare 
in the proposed reunion of the Christian churches. ‘This gesture, 
which seems to have beer, no more than a political move, produced 
little but controv ersy, and in spite of later negotiations! the Coptic 
Church retained its independence of Rome. 

‘The heretical character of the third church, the Maronite, was 
less definite at the date of the Ottoman conquest of Syria. Hut in 
carlier times, from the seventh to the twelfth centuries at least, its 
adherents, who inhabited the Lebanon, the anti-Lebanon, and 
Mount Hermon, had adopted the doctrine known as Monothelism: 
the assertion that Christ has but one will, as against the Orthodox 
dogma that he has two, one for each nature? The heresy appears 
to have been imported into these regions shortly after 680, when it 
was condemned at the Council of Constantinople, by refugees flee- 
ing from persecution. The Maronite Church was affected even 
more than the others that we have described by the rule af the 
Crusaders in Syria. Some of its bishops are said to have submitted 
to Rome late in the twelfth century; and it was formally united with 
the Raman Church in 1445, after the Council of Florence, Never- 
theless, the patriarch and the bishops failed to carry the lower 
clergy or the people with them in this movement and for another: 
three centuries they remained recalcitrant, although the con- 
nexion with Rome was never repudiated.* From the point of view 
of the Ottoman government, then, the Maronites at the time of the 
Conquest constituted a community of a kind slightly different from 
any other in the Empire. For there was only one other community 
in communion with Rome: the Uniate Armenians of Cilicia, that 





+P ar 
® Eneve. Brit, 'Copta' ; Siren, 44-ih nepr E L. Butcher, The Story 
of the Chnreh in EVA vol. ii (Landon, 1893): G. Graf, iv, r4 ài 
i See p. a37 above, The evidences for this earlier heterodoxy are con 
with much ingenuity by luter Midrontte apologista: aee G. Gri, iii 361 +49. and 
the article ‘Maronite’ in Dict. de Théolegw Casholigue, val, x (Paria, 19327). 
* (3, Gral, lil 41 aqq. 
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is to say, Armenian congregations of that province which under 
the influence of the Crusaders! had in 1335 adopted the dogmas of 
the Roman Catholic Church and had been formally received into 
it, again by the Council of Florence, in 1439. Their position 
differed, however, from that of the Maronites in being quite un- 
ambiguous, 

There were of course ordinary 'Latin' Catholics, as we have 
mentioned, Indeed the numbers of. this community were much 
increased by the conquests of the sixteenth century. The only 
compact Catholic populations were on the north-western borders 
of the Orthodox world, beyond which the Ottoman Empire was 
thrust out by the enterprise of Süleyman, in northern Albania, 
Croatia, and Hungary, But both Cyprus and the Aegean islands 
that had hitherto formed the Latin Duchy of the Archipelago were 
conquered from Catholic rulers, who left behind them at least some 
adherents of their faith. In Cyprus, certainly, they appear to have 
been few, since the Latin hierarchy that had been dominant under 
the Lusignans and Venetians was abolished.: In the islands, on 
the other hand, the community was numerous enough to justify 
its retention, despite the agitations of the Oecumenical Patriarch.) 
As for the Asiatic accessions, after the reconquest of Jerusalem by 
Saladin the Latin clergy introduced by the Crusaders had been ex- 
pelled; and few Catholic Christians, except the subjects of foreign 
powers, had, it appears, remained in any part of Syria. The 
Franciscans, however, maintained a regular mission in Jerusalem 
from: 1336 until 1571, when they were ejected from their monastery 
on Mount Sion and removed to Aleppo.* The jurisdiction of the 
Franciscans in Jerusalem extended also to Egypt; but most of the 
carly attempts to establish hospices in that country were frustrate 
by Moslem opposition. In 1697 Upper Egypt was placed under a 
separate Vicar Apostolic, and by he beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Franciscans had nine establishments in Upper Egypt 
in addition to hospices in Cairo, Alexandria, and Rosetta, which 
maintained relations with the Uniate (Catholic) Coptes 

The precedent set by Mehmed the Conqueror of arganizs ng the 
various communities of Dimmis into recognized miliets was not 
followed by his successors, They simply maintained the three 

The native kings of Lesser Armenia welcomed the Crusaders and established 
trading relations with the Italian republics, Later, moreover, the kingdom 
pasen] to a brench of the Lusignan dynasty which reigned from 1342 down to 
the Maurnlük conquest. In this and the following centuries » considerable number 
ees ора migrated into Syria amil Mesopoumia; G. Graf, iii. 19-60. 

+ Ww. Miller Latini te the Leoont, 635. The conquest waa effected in ic6y, 
atau the Duke tint fot tome Gne Dore pild trini te the Saleen. 
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original millets and classified all their non-Orthodox Christian sub- 
jects as Armenians, Indeed, the Armenian became as it were the 
millet of Heretics, into which such incompatibles as Catholics, 
Nestorians, and Jacobites were thrown together. The Armenian 
Patriarch had, officially, civil jurisdiction over them,' though in 
practice they seem to have been dealt with locally through their 
ecclesiastical dignitaries. "The recognized communities, however, 
undoubtedly enjoyed an advantage over the others. ‘They were able 
at any rate to protest with effect when attempts were made by other 
churches to proselytize their members. 

Having enumerated the dimmi communities that were to be 
found in the Ottoman Empire at the time of its greatest extent, we 
may now consider the effect produced on the relations between 
them and the Moslem community by the conquests of the sixteenth 
century. The most notable, as we have indicated, was the shift in 
the balance of population, in which the Moslems now caine to out- 
number the Dimmis, whereas before they had been outnumbered. 
This affected the whole Mostem outlook. In the first place the bulk 
of the new Moslem subjects of the Sultans were much more strictly 
Sunni than thé old. ‘The result was an intensification of the leaning 
towards astrict Sunnism that had by now characterized the Sultans 
and their government for over a century, and induced a spirit of 
growing intolerance towards non-Moslems, The Dimmi: were, it ia 
true, protected within definite limits by the rules laid down for their 
control in the Sacred Law, But their actual treatment depended, 
of course, on the spirit that animated their Moslem masters, In 
the second place the preponderance of Moslems in the population 
of the Empire made the reservation of high office to persons of 
dimmi birth seem far more illogical, and even preposterous, to the 
Moslem population than before, Hence there came about the Mos- 
lem revolt against this reservation that ushered in the period of 
decline, 

This, as we have mentioned, i$ generally held to have begun at 
the millenary of the Hegira. It is indication enough of the growth 
of ill-feeling towards the Dinemis by this date, that the millenary 
was expected to herald a-defeat of Islim by Christendom. This 
defeat was to be effected, probably, by hostile Christian powers, 
but with the aid of dimmi Christians, "The latter were thus regarded 
as the natural allies of the external enemy, No doubt this view had 
always been held to some extent. It had been encouraged by the 
attempts of the fourteenth century on the part of popes and mon- 
archs to launch crusades for the recovery of the Balkans. ‘Then, 
however, it had been very obviously disproved by the evident pre- 
ference of the Orthodox, if they might not conserve their in- 

' Sec, for ihe Nestorians, Steen a8; for the Jacobites, ihid. 37, 
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dependence, to be ruled by Moslems rather than by Catholics. 
But by this time the existenee of this antagonism can hardly have 
been remembered by the Moslem generality, to whom Christians 
of all colours were much alike. 


In dealing with the Denmis during the period of decline we may 
begin, as before, with the Orthodox. They indeed were more 
affected than any other dimmi community by the Moslem capture 
of the ‘Ruling Institution’, since, as we have remarked, they alone 
had had access to it. The gradual abandonment of the Devsirme. 
was ho doubt greeted by them with relief. Yet they had been far 
from unconscious that enrolment was a door to glory, and in so 
far must have regretted its shutting. From the standpoint of the 
Ottoman polity the abandonment was undoubtedly deplorable: not 
only because it involved the disruption of the admirable order that 
had hitherto distinguished the Ruling Institution by peopling it 
with anruly Moslems; but because the Decyirme, by in some sort 
linking together the Moslem community and the most numerous 
and important community of Denis, had formed a substitute for 
what would have been better still, the assimilation of the two. 
Islam, in fact, fell between two stools. [ts interests had been on the 
whole well served by the genuine toleration of the Danmis on the 
part of the earlier Sultans, and might also have been served by their 
forcible conversion, as Бейт the Grim had desired, but was pre- 
vented from attempting by the opposition of the "Ulemd. But the 
contemptuous half-toleration with which the dimmi communities 
were treated imn the later centuries rendered impossible any real 
co-operation and growth of a feeling of unity. Even while religious 
allegiance remained more important than national, the existence of 
unassimilated communities within them was always at least a 
potential danger to Moslem states;' and with the growth in modern 
times of national feeling this danger was enhanced, The Moslems 
of the ‘original’ provinces of the Ottoman Empire, few of whom 
had much, and most of whom had no Turkish blood, came to be 
regarded, wherever they had abandoned their local languages in 
favour of ‘Turkish, as Turks—at least by Europe and the Dimmis 

' It is worth noting that the history of the older Mosler atatea in Asia and 
Africa offered rnore than one example of thie; for instance, the sssociation be- 
tween Mardaites anii Greeks in &yria in the seventh century, between Maronites 
and Crusader in the eleventh, amil between Nestorian and Mongols in. Mem 
рогаті іп the thirteenth. Conaciously or unconaciously, therefore; the Moslem 
authorities had been driven to « policy of steady pressure upon the non-Moslem 
communities which, while rarely proceedliceg to the extreme of active persecution, 
had the effect of relegating the bulk of them to isolated areas, inserite in the 
mountainous regions. “Thus, by the time of the Ottoman conquest, the non- 
EEUU EE MEET р 
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—and so to be separated from the latter by a ‘racial’ as well as a 
religious barrier. This largely false racial distinction, therefore, 
came to intensify the contrast between governing Moslems and 
subject Dimmis that the capture of the Ruling [nstitution and the 
consequent abandonment. of the Devyirme initiated. 

The Orthodox mullet consisted of Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians, 
Rumanians,' Bosnians, and the inhabitants of southern Albania. 
The Ottoman government, however, took littl or no cognizance 
of these national or racial differences. To it they were all of the 
"Rúm milleti"; and since Rtim alao denoted Greck,? they tended all 
to be regarded more or less as Greeks. The authority over the 
whole Church conferred on the Oecumenical Patriarch, moreover, 
resulted actually in a considerable graccizing of the Slavs, In 
Bulgaria, for instance, the Constantinopolitan clergy monopolized 
the highest places in the Church and filled the parishes with Greek 
priests. In the schools supported by the millet, moreover, only 
Greek was taught, so that Greek soon became the language of the 
better-to-do Bulgarians that attended them. Finally, the Slavonic 
liturgy was suppressed; and though this was no less unintelligible 
to the unlettered Bulgarians than the Greek that replaced it, its 
suppression swept away another ‘national’ distinction. Similar de- 
velopments acem to have taken place in the territories inhabited by 
the Serbs. “The maintenance of their independence by the prince- 
bishops of Montenegro, who were consecrated by the patriarchs of 
Ipck, encouraged the Serb Dimmts; however, to think of themselves 
25a distinct people. [twas only in areas where either the Moslems 
were distinguished by a provincial name—such as Bosnia and 
Albania—or where a special régime was in force—such as the 
Principalitics—that the Duemis were recognized as being of a race 
distinct from the Greek. And in the case of the Bulgarians so com- 
plete was their absorption in the Greek millet that in the first place 
there is actually no mention of them by name in Ottoman official 
documents until after the period of our survey,‘ except as Foynuks,: 
and, in the second, their very existence as a people was almost un- 
known in Europe even to students of Slavonic literature as late as 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

As for the real Greeks, they tumed their privileged position to 

! Including those known as Kutsorlahr living oumide rhe Principalities in 
EHE m of the Balkin Peninsula, particularly im southern Macedoniz— 

a The Greek language, culled by the Greeks themeclves Romaic; being 
referred to in "'urkiih as Rimsa’, 

1 Ene Brit., arti. Montenegro and “Orthodox Eastern Church’, 

; Abmed Reti, Türk Idaresinde Bulgaristan, 

* Encye. Brit art. "Bulgaria. Indeed the Bulgarian alphabet was invented 
only at this time—ece Steen, 143. 
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good use. While the other Orthodox Danis were all but forgotten 
hy Europe, they attracted its attention as the Christians of the 
Empire Par excellence, and on their side kept in touch with de 
velopments in the West, particularly, as was natural at the time, in 
the sphere of religion. "l'he most outstanding and important in- 
stance of this interest is afforded by the career of the Cretan Cyril 
Lucaris, who after travelling in Italy and visiting Geneva, became 
Patriarch successively of Alexandria and Constantinople (the latter 
in 1621). In Geneva Lucaris came under the influence of Calvin, 
and returned to the Levant imbued with a desire to reform the 
Orthodox Church on Calvinistic lines. 'To this end he sent a num- 
ber of young Greek theologians to study in Switzerland, Holland, 
and England, and in 1629 published a Confession, in which he 
dressed up Calvinistic propositions in Orthodox guise, The book 
caused a furore, not only in the Orthodox millet, but in Europe, 
where it was forthwith translated into several languages. Lucaris, 
as Patriarch, was ina strong position, But he failed to carry many 
of his subordinates with him, and had, moreover, to face the op- 
position of certain Jesuit missions, who preferred the single error 
of the Orthodox to the legion af the Protestants. Lucaris was at 
length, in 1637, accused to Murad TV of plotting to stir up certain 
Cossacks to rebellion, and was executed. But the question of his 
proposed reform continued to agitate the Orthodox Church 
throughout the seventeenth century.! 

His doctrine was finally condemned in 1691. But the contro- 
versy it provoked had meanwhile proved of incalculable таме to 
Orthodoxy. In the first place it had obliged the Orthodox to con- 
sider their position afresh and so had revitalized their faith: the 
confession promulgated by the Synod of Jerusalem in 1672, at 
which the propositions of Lucaris were refuted article by article, 
is said to have been the most vital statement made by the Greek 
Church for a thousand years. In the second, it diverted from 
Orthodoxy itself part of the attack launched by Rome in the early 
seventeenth century, chiefly by meins of the Jesuits. And in the 
third it brought about a closer collaboration than had hitherto 
existed between the hierarchy of the Empire and that of Russia. 
With the Catholic attack we shall deal in detail later when con- 
sidering the position of the Catholic Dimmis. But here we may 
mention that, though it was only very moderately successful in 
achieving its main object, conversion, it resulted in the penetration 

' Jorga, iv. 23-31. FEncyr. Brit, art. "Orthodox Eziterm Church’, 

! Encyc. Brit, art, ‘Jerusalem, Synod of’, and ‘Lucarm, Cytillos'. | 

' See Jorga, iv. 30, for a meeting of Greek, Rumanian, and Russian clergy in 
1644 to subscribe ra the confession of Peter Movila-and to determine the position 
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of higher Greek society with European ideas—so that the ‘Western- 
ization’ of the Greeks began quite a century before that of the more 
educated Ottoman Moslems.! Hence in the new era that opened 
with the Peace of Carlovitz in 1699 the Greeks were ready to play 
an ever more important role in the governance of the Sultan's 
dominions. 

The Peace of Carlovitz marks a turning-point in Ottoman hiš- 
tory. Not only did it provide for the first large cession of territory 
in Europe to Christian powers, but it rendered the Ottoman 
Empire, whose rulers had hitherto been able virtually to do what 
they would, dependent for the future on the changes of European 
politics: Both these circumstances were important for the Dimas, 
particularly the Orthodox. For the first implied that the whole 
Orthodox world (always excepting Russia) was no longer Ottoman, 
and the second forced the Porte to consider foreign policy in a fresh 
light, and to turn for help to those of its subjects that were the best 
versed in European affairs? Tt is true that the Greeks thus called 
in to aid in negotiations with foreign powers were those of a very 
small class, resident in the quarter of the Phanar in Istanbul,” and 
that the Moslem ministers and officials held the services that they 
performed, as Dragomana, to be quite menial—so that in reading 
Turkish annals one is scarcely aware of their existence. Neverthe- 
less, the enhanced importance of the Phanariots redounded in some 
degree to the credit of the whole millet, and was further marked by 
the government's decision in 1716 thenceforward to appoint 
Phanariots as Hospodars of the Principalities. 

By the Peace of Carlovitz, Hungary, Transylvania, and Podolia 
were lost for ever to the Sultans. But the Venetian occupation of 
the Morea, which it also provided for, was only temporary. It 
lasted until 1718, when the Treaty of Passarovitz put an end to it. 
Venice, however, still held certain tracts of what had Formerly been 
Ottoman territory in Albania and Dalmatia. Moreover, this same 
peace gave the Belgrade region and Little Wallachia to Austria. 
Austria in turn lost them at the Peace of Belgrade in 1739. But by 
that time the mischief, from the Ottoman point of view, had been 
done: Greeks, Serbians, and Rumanians had had a taste of foreign 


1 it becarne common during the seventeenth century for Greek students to 
attend the colleges founded for their benefit at both. Rame and Venice. Others 
studied in. Padus, Naples, and the lonian falanda: Sec ee Jorga, v.20. For the 
missions sent by Lucsris to Germany, Switzerland, and England, see p. 235 
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* See Jongu, iv. 280; also 282—only some fifty families were well enough off tu 
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rule, and though it did not by any means universally appeal to 
them, the experience was unsettling: it turned their thoughts to the 
possibility of independence. ‘This was something new. Except 
during the early years of the conquest the Balkan peoples had never 
made any serious attempt to throw off Ottoman rule. And this 
was not merely because during the heyday of the Empire they had 
been too weak to do so: they really seem to have been moderately 
content with their lot, because then they had been justly ruled. 
During the seventeenth century, however, provincial administra- 
tion in nearly every part of the Empire had grown more and more 
disorganized. The Payas and their subordinates, obliged to pay 
large sums for office, oppressed the peasantry, Christian and Mos- 
lem alike, in attempts to recoup themselves, | 

The European provinces also suffered sadly at the end of the 
seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth from the 
depredations of the Ottoman armies, in which by this time disci- 
pline had greatly decayed, ‘This was true especially of Bulgaria, 
since all forces setting out northward from Istanbul were bound 
to pass through it. On the re-establishment of Ottoman rule in 
the Mores, again, the Porte had sought to repopulate the country, 
which had lost very large numbers of its inhabitants in the wars, 
by colonizing it with Albanians who proved far from friendly 
neighbours to the Greeks. A notable result of these various 
happenings was to encourage the hardier Dimmis all over the 
реа to take to brigandage, a way of life that its geography 

d always favoured. Among the Greeks these brigands went by 
the name of Klepht, among the Slavs by that of Hayduk.^ "l'heir 
principal object was robbery; but their natural enemies were the 
Ottoman troops sent from time to time to put an end to their 
activities; and these, partly through the encouragement of foreign 
powers, gradually took on a political aspect: their banditry and 
violence were now held to be forms of legitimate and even sancti- 
fied revolt against the tyranny of their Ottoman masters, Under 
the milet system the Sultans had allowed local Dimmís a consider- 
able measure of self-government. Their representative headmen 
were known as Koca Baris (head elders), who apparently dealt in 

* Bee Jorga, iv, 326 eq. Both the Greeks of the Morea and the Rumanians of 
Little Wallachia disliked Venetian and Austrian rule respectively—the. fir 
largely because of the Venetiana' Catholicizing activities, their interference with 
long established trade relations, the high tuxation they imposed, and their policy 
nf colonization; the second because of the introduction by the Auriam of de- 
trestingly regular taxation. The Serba, on the other hand, prospered under and 
wel nd Auatrion rule at thia period. 

Miller, The Ottoman Empire amd ity Succesiors, 24, admits that Venetian rule 
Witt unpopular while it lasted, but states that jt was actually an improvement on 
that of the Ottomana. 

* Encyc. Bril., are. "Greece". | * Ibid. 

* Encye. Brit., art. ‘Bulgaria’. Haydut in Turkish. 
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the provinces with the Бираз: То cope with the Klephts and 
Hayduks they used a similar method, enrolling bands of loyal 
Гитт from the villages that suffered from the marauders. 
Members of these armed bands, however, were always inclined on 
"slight provocation to join the brigands that they were out to sup- 
press; and with the rebirth of ‘nationalist’ fceling among the 
Dimm? peoples they became less and less dependable. 

It will be clear from what we have related that the Orthodox 
millet cannot be regarded as by any means a homogeneous body. 
For apart from its racial divisions, which were practically ignored, 
the Phanariot Greeks that headed it were in a position altogether 
different from that of its other members. From about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and especially after the Peace of 
Carlovitz, they set themselves in general against any attempt to 
overthrow Ottoman rule in favour of any foreign power: their aim 
became rather to improve their position in the state and ultimately 
to control it and convert it into a reborn Byzantine Empire. In 
order to attain this aim they sought to enhance the prestige both of 
the Orthodox Church and of the Principalitics, and to use their 
position of influence in Ottoman diplomacy to improve its direc- 
tion,’ During the cighteenth century the Phanariots did much to 
achieve these purposes. They did not, however, pursue them 
single-mindedly: they wavered at times towards falling in with 
foreign, especially Russian, designs of conquest, "The 'Tsars aimed 
also at à restoration of the Byzantine Empire—with themselves, of 
course, on its throne; and the Phanariots, because the Ottoman 
Orthodox and the Russian clergy maintained close relations, 
sometimes inclined to this scheme for the repair of their fortunes 
rather than to their own scheme, and in doing so. damaged their 
prestige with the Moslems, Nevertheless, the Greeks greatly im- 
proved their position both in the Ottoman government and in 
the Orthodox miflet during the eighteenth century. Thus many 
more of them than before were employed in the Ottoman admini- 
stration; and their hold over the mille? was much strengthened by 
the appointment everywhere of Greek priests.’ In 1766 and 1767, 
indeed, the patriarchates of Ipek and Ochrida were actually 
abolished.* Now, therefore, there was but one Orthodox Patriar- 
chate in the European provinces, the ( ic 


! See Jorgi, iv. 280 84. 
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If the Phanariots had pursued their policy of gradually obtaining 
control of the Ottoman Empire with pertinacity, and had con- 
dicted themselves with such integrity as both to win the con- 
fidence of the Moslems and to introduce sensible improvements 
into the administration, their hopes might possibly have been ful- 
filled, But, as for integrity, their influence was largely acquired 
by judicious corruption; and as for pertinacity, they were not al- 
ways capable of withstanding the blandishments of foreign powers. 
Down to the terminal date of our survey nationalist feeling, which 
was in the end to prove fatal to their policy, had made bur little 
headway among the millet at large, But the provincial administra- 
tion steadily deteriorated, so that local insurrections grew more 
and more common and provided an ideal ground for the subversive 
propaganda of foreign agents. Insofar, therefore, as the Phanariots 
identified themselves with the Ottoman government in their efforts 
to dominate it, they found themselves at cross purposes with those 
provincial Drnmis who were provoked either by its incapacity or 
tyranny, or by the incitement of foreign agents, or by both, to 
rebellion. 'T'he Dimmis most susceptible to such foreign incitement 
were the northern Serbs and some of the Bulgarians, And these at 
first favoured the Austrians, despite their Catholicism. But when 
the ‘Treaty of Belgrade deprived the Austrians of their conquests 
they turned their eyes to Russia, recently reanimated by Peter the 
Grest.! "The propaganda of the 'T'sars was in any case rendered 
much more attractive than that of Austria by the fact that Russia was 
Orthodox; and during the period of our survey it made great head- 
way in many parts of the peninsula, particularly in the last years of 
peace. Its success, however, was fatal to the Phanariots’ aim of in- 
creasing their influence in the Empire so far as virtually to control 
it. For this they could hope to do only by making themselves in- 
dispensable to the Moslems in the face of an already vigorous anti- 
Christian prejudice. And the oftener members of the millet were 
convicted of disloyalty, the more this prejudice waa justified and 
nourished, The two policies, of controlling the Empire, and af 
escaping from or overthrowing it, were incompatible, and the 
first was already doomed to failure because it was not exclusively 
pursued, 

The age during which the Ottoman Empire declined as a whole 
pression of thie see necessitated the application henceforward by the Vladikaa 
of Montenegro to the Patriarchate of Caraiite—luene they were to apply to 
St. Petersburg and finally Belgrade, ibid. 181. The patriarchs of Alexandria 
also now habitually resided at Istanbul and wire appointed by the Oecumenical 
Patriarch without reference to the wishes al their (nominal) flocks—ibid, 159. 
Those af Antioch were alao app inted from among the Conatantinopolitan 
Clergy between i728 and t Bc ibi 134, ‘The patriarchs of Jerumilem, on the 
other hand, usually nominated their successots—ibid, 137. 

! Encyc. Brit, art. "Bulgari. 
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witnessed also the decline of the Jewish millet within it. The 
millenary of the Hegira was a turning-point for both; both attained 
their greatest prosperity directly before it. Symbolical of this 
rosperity was the career of a Marano immigrant from Portugal, 
by name Joseph Nasi. This personage succeeded, during the later 
years of Süleymán the Magnificent, in winning such favour with 
that Sultan as to secure his intervention with the Pope on behalf of 
his co-religionists,! and with Henri I ot France and his sons on 
behalf of Nasi himself, to whom they were in debt? Under 
Süleymán's successor, Selim Il, Nasi grew more powerful still. 
When as a prince Selim’s succession to the throne had been in 
doubt, Nasi had supported it; and Selim rewarded him with un- 
bounded confidence. He became the Sultan's favourite, was ap- 
proached by the most powerful monarchs of Europe to intercede 
with his master, was made Duke of Naxos and twelve islands of the 
Cyclades, brought about a declaration of war on Venice, and even 
had hopes, as a result of this campaign, which added Cyprus tó 
the Empire, of being created king of that island. In this latter aim 
he was disappointed owing to the hostility of the Grand Vesir 
Sokollu.! Sokollu was not animated by anti-Jewish prejudice, how- 
ever, since he had a Jewish favourite of his own, Solomon ben 
Nathan, who also exercised great influence in the state even after 
his patron's death.* Jewish ladies, again, were much patronized by 
the Imperial Harem at this time, chiefly for their knowledge of 
medicine Under cover of these powerful advocates at Court the 
millet flourished. By the reign of Siileymin the Italian-Levant 
trade was already as much in Jewish hands as in Venetian; and by 
that of Selim II Jews had come largely to control both the whole- 
sale commerce of the Empire and the collection of customs.’ 

The Jewish heyday came to an end, however, with the death of 
Selim and the accession of Murad ПІ. Although Murid allowed 
Nasi to retain his offices and rank, he excluded him from any parti- 
cipation in affairs," and when he died in 1579, confiscated his for- 
tune, as if he were a Kapi Kulu” "The Sultan also insisted on the 
observance of the sumptuary laws as laid down in the Serf a, wliere- 
by Jews and other Dimmi were obliged to wear distinctive clothes," 
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THE DIMMIS н 
This was a sign that henceforward the Jews were to be relegated to 
the inferior status that in strict Moslem eyes was proper to non- 
believers. In fact, with the turn of the century the prosperity of the 
millet rapidly declined, having endured just 200 years. 

This development was due no doubt partly to loss of influence in 
the state—more necessary than ever in these times of increasing 
corruption. But it was due also, it appears, to & change of spirit 
among the Jews themselves. ‘The unaccustomed liberty and favour 
they had enjoyed under the Sultans’ rule for over a century induced 
à revival of national sentiment, or perhaps we should say an in- 
tensification of the solidarity characteristic of Jewry. This was 
variously exemplified during the sixteenth century: in a movement 
set.on foot for the regular ordination of Rabbis by a central body 
such as had not existed for centuries; in the reduction to some 
order bya Palestinian doctor of Rabbinic and Talmudic traditions-* 
and above all in a revival of Messianic hopes, greatly fostered by 
the spread of Kabbalistic teaching.? The theosophical-mystical 
system of the Kabbalah, which had been elaborated in a reaction 
against the rationalist legalism of orthodox Judaism from the 
eleventh century onwards, answered more or less the same religious 
needs among Jews as did Süfism among Moslems. It also had the 
same defects: it led to a similar growth of superstition? In the 
latter part of the sixteenth century two personages made their 
appearance, announcing themselves as ‘precursor’ Measishs of the 

ouse of Joseph. They impressed the people with wonder-work- 
ing, very much in the manner of dereí; saints; and the teaching 
of one of them, Isaac Lurya Levi, gave immense impetus to the 
theosophical Messianic movement, which made great headway 
particularly in the Levant during the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century and the first half of the seventeenth, not only among the 
Jewish masses but also among the educated. Lurya proclaimed 
that he and his companion were to be followed by a Messiah of the 
House of David; and those versed in Kabbalistic lore fixed on the 
year 1648 as that in which the manifestation should take place.* 
Meanwhile, in 1626, there had been born at Smyrna a Jew of 
Spanish descent by name Sabbatai, who as a youth, after studying 
the teaching of Lurya and adopting an ascetic discipline, became 
convinced that he was the Messiah predicted. Oddly enough 
Sabbatai was encouraged in his belief by a knowledge of the Mil- 
lennarianism prevalent in England at the time owing to the circum- 
stance that his father was employed in an English trading house 

! Ciraetz, iv. 363-71. 3 Ibid, 651 aq. 
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established at Smyrna! In 1648 he duly declared himself. He.at 
once acquired a following, but also encountered much opposition; 
and it was not until, after many wanderings, he visited Palestine and 
Egypt that his fame became widespread. The Rabbis of the Holy 
Land excommunicated him, it is truc; but when in 1665 he re- 
tumed to Smyrna he was greeted with frenzied enthusiasm, the 
following year having been predicted as that in which the apoca- 
lyptic kingdom should be established, By now his fame had spread 
from the Levant to some of the great commercial centres of the 
west—Venice, Amsterdam, Hamburg, and London, Sabbatai was 
acquiring world fame. He was reputed to perform miracles, and 
attracted a following among the Moslems. Hence, early in the fatal 
year he was arrested on arrival at Istanbul, where the authorities 
kept him in confinement, later removing him to Canak-kal'e? and 
finally, since public excitement failed to abate, he was brought 
before the Sultan, Mehmed IV, at Adrianople. 

Unhappily for the hopes of his followers, Sabbatai waa no hero: 
He was frightened by the Moslem authorities into accepting Islim. 
The disappointment in the Jewish world was cruel. ‘The whole 
belief in an imminent apocalypse that had now dominated it for a 
century collapsed. Nevertheless, many of Sabbatai's adherents con- 
tinued to hope against hope, and after his death, which occurred 
in 1676, transferred their allegiance to his young brother-in-law, 
Jacob hy name, whom his widow passed off as his son. The centre 
of the revival was Salonika, where Jacob lived. He, too, preached 
the mystical theosophy of Lurya, and was revered as the Messiah 
and even as an incarnation of God, Scandals brought about by his 
doctrine of divorce, howcver, led to investigations by the Ottoman 
authorities; and Jacob, like his predecessor, turned Moslem to 
escape punishment, Yet, unlike Sabbatai, he made a virtue of his 
conversion; and dominated his followers enough to carry them with 
him. There thus came inte being a new sect, half-Jewish half- 
. Moslem, that was destined to endure. It is known in Turkish as 

Dénme (Convert), Its doctrine is Kabbalistic: but its ritual has 
Moslem as well as Jewish features; and the sectaries both frequent 
mosques as well as their own places of worship and observe Mos- 
lem as well as Jewish holidays. Adherents of the new doctrine 
organized themselves more or less-as a millet, though it remained 
unrecognized, their chief religious functionary, for instance, dis- 

* "The English was the most influential pf the foreign colonies established at 
Smyrna. ty members did much to improve the intellectual and economie em- 
dition of the region—ace лус. оў Diam, art, "Izmir; Cf. Jorgá, iv: 20, 25. 

* "This is whar ia meant by the Abydos of the accounts cited. Abydos had Lua 
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pensing justice among them. Down to the period of our survey 
there were two chief communities, one at Salonika and one at 
Smyrna, Their numbers, however, were never large! 

The revival among the Jews of hopes in the immediate mani- 
festation of a Messiah thus culminated in the formation of a new, 
and ultimately insignificant, sect. But this was not its most im- 
portant consequence. Until these hopes were disappointed, the 
cultivation of the Kabbalistic mysticism on which they were based 
seems to have thrown the millet at large off tts balance. No doubt 
it was to the growing bigotry of the Moslems and the corruption 
of their institutions that was due the loss by the Jews of the in- 
fluence and the concomitant prosperity that they had enjoyed in 
thé sixteenth century. But Messianism seems to have contributed 
to it by concentrating their attention on illusory hopes, and by 
encouraging the.growth of superstition at the expense of culture. 
In any case they no longer flourished as they had.? Nor, owing to 
the general decline of prosperity in the Empire, and the simul- 
taneous improvement of the conditions under which their co- 
religiontsts were able to live in parts of Europe, might they now 
congratulate themselves on inhabiting the Sultan's dominions.’ 
Nevertheless, down to the time of our survey individual Jews some- 
times exercised great influence at Istanbul,* and the community as 
a whole seems to have retained in its hands a proportionate share in 
industry and commerce? and to have suffered little more than the 
humiliation, pointed by the intermittent enforcement of the sump- 
tuary laws, attaching to their status of dimmi inferiority. In Egypt, 
indeed, they were in a peculiarly strong position as brokers of the 
фу Franco, 04-114; Ёнсүс, Hrit, urt. 'Aabbatai Sebi'; Emcyr. af Palam, art. 
LATE „ 

* Franon, 118; Graetz, v. 670. Rvcaut in hía scecunt af the Ottoman Jews 
m seventeenth century) stares that they were then ‘esteemed by the Turks to 
» the scum of the world' and were so much despised that even Jews converted 
to Talim were excluded from burial in Moslem cemeteries.. But it is likely that 
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precious metals, and during the first half of the cighteenth century 
they monopolized the farming of the customs. But the avanias of 
“Ali Bey hit them severely; and the crowning blow was given by 
the capture of the customs administration by the Syrian Christians 
in 1769.! 

Of the Armenian millet and all the other Christian communities 
(whether or not they were still held to form part of it) there is little 
to relate during the period of decline, except to note the progress 
made by one of the communities, the Catholic, at the expense af 
most of, if not all, the others. This progress was due to two causes: 
first tlie influence in Ottoman affairs secured by France from the 
date of the conclusion of the first Capitulations between Francois 1" 
and Süleymán;? and, secondly, the foundation in 1622 of the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide by Pope Gregory XV as a body 
of control for Catholic missions. But for the support of France the 
Catholics would have been too weak in the face of the hostility that 
proselytization evoked to pursue it with success; and it was not 
until the foundation of Propaganda that their missionary enterprise 
was regulated and intensified. The Orders by which it was chiefly 
earried on were the Jesuits and the Franciscans, particularly the 
Capuchins The Jesuits appear to have been especially active at 
the capital, where, despite a momentary expulsion decreed at the 
instance of the ambassadors of the Protestant powers,’ they worked 
vigorously among the ever-growing population of Galata and Péra.* 
In Bosnia, in Albania (where they even provoked a rising in 1638),* 
and along the Danube, where they were favoured by the still native 
Hospodars of the Principalities, it was the Franciscans that took 
the lead? The Franciscans also devoted their attention to the 
Pogomils of southern Bulgaria, large numbers of whom renounced 
their errors in 1650;5 wlitle the Capuchins achieved considerable 

! See below, p, 266. | 

3 "The protection of the Latin Chrisans in the Onoman Empire by the King 
of France wos first definitely atipulnted, however, in the Capitulations of 1673 
followed by similar d over Christians in. general granted to England 
in 1675. and over Cathohe Chretions to Austria in the Peico of Curlovuz in 
téga: G, Graf, iil, zz. "l'he Austrintis were particulmly active in protecting the 
ай Catholics’ (ibid, £7) and the Uniate Copte (ibid. +5); 2a well as in the 

* "The Capuchin branch of the Franciscans, formed early in the sixteenthi cen- 
tury, Was recognized as a distinct organization in r619, For their missionary 
dear arto ary лү. Эа, iggy and for thet of the Језа, ibid. 205 sqq. 

" The С colony. was reinforced soon after the conquest by an influx 
of Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, Early in the sixteenth century Moslerms began 
ta petite there as well; and to convers both Catholic and Orthodox churches into 
ie Епгус. of Islam, urt- "Constantinople"; cf. Jorga, iv. 21. 
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success in the islands of the Archipelago.! Down to this time most 
of these missionaries were Italians, drawn chiefly from the states of 
central and southern Italy. But Louis XIV exerted himself to give 
the leadership to French members of the two Orders. Hitherto 
French policy, as far as it was concerned with religious matters, had 
been directed principally to securing the recognition of the pro- 
tectorate of France over all Catholies af whatever nationality in the 
Empire, But [е Grand Monarque, to whom, especially in his later 
days, the Jesuit cause was dear, desired to take a hand in the con- 
version of the schismatics. T'he reconciliation of this policy with 
that of especial friendliness with the Porte—on which depended 
the recognition of France's right to protect all Europeans not other- 
wise represented diplomatically— was no simple matter. The 
Catholic had always been regarded as par excellence the: ‘foreign’ 
religion. Care, however, was taken to avoid the most obvious cause 
of provocation: the missionaries were explicitly instructed not to 
attempt the- conversion of Moslems; They were also to aim, dis- 
creetly, at converting individuals rather than at effecting the recon- 
ciliation of whole communities. These principles were laid down 
in consultation between the French government, the heads of the 
orders in France, and a representative of the Holy See. 

Catholicism was held to be peculiarly ‘foreign’ partly because, 
when the millets were formed, almost its only adherents to be found 
in the Empire were foreigners such as the Genoese of Galata, and 
partly because it was then the religion of all the ‘Franks’, the 
hereditary enemies in chief of Islàm. An especial prejudice against 
it continued to animate the Sultans, which was exemplified by the 
policy they pursued in those parts of the Empire that they con- 
quered from ‘Latin’ rulers, such as the Morea, the islanils, and 
Cyprus, where they championed Orthodoxy at its expense, and by 
the encouragement they gave to the Coptic Church to break its 
connexion with Rome. When, near the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Porte entered into relations with Protestant powers, the 
influence of these powers was naturally exerted to intensify this 
prejudice, and did much to neutralize the advantage gained by 
France as the first European power to ally itself with the Porte.* 
It was not until very much later—after the period of our survey 
indeed—that the various Protestant churches themselves under- 
took missionary work in the Ottoman Empire. The relations of 
Protestant powers with the Porte were not, therefore, complicated 
in this respect, as were those of France, during the time when the 

! [bid. m. The conversion to lalm of tho Orthodox Metropolitan of Rhodes 
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Sultans were still absolute masters in their own house. French 
diplomacy was, however, conducted with sufficient skill to give the 
Catholic missionaries wide opportunities for pursuing their aims; 
and the number of their converts gradually increased, How far 
they made individual conversions it is difficult to judge. No doubt 
in many cases converts were brought into the regular ‘Latin’ 
Church. But where Uniate churches with other rites existed, con- 
versions were frequently made from the corresponding ‘schismatic’ 
community, Moreover, although the policy generally favoured 
by the Catholic missionaries was to avoid awkward publicity 
by the conversion of communities, new Uniate churches were 
formed by secessions from the Orthodox, the Nestorian, and the 
Jacobite churches. ‘The method most frequently adopted was to 
encourage the formation of a pro-Roman party among the clergy, 
to secure the election of one of these to a vacant patriarchate (al- 
though the election was not confirmed by the civil authorities), and 
thereafter to consolidate the new Uniate community around the 
new (and still irregular) Catholic Parriarchate.! 

The resentment aroused by this policy in the churches thus 
attacked, and the resulting conflicts between the clergy and ad- 
herents of the rival factions, need not be described here in detail. 
The reactions of the Gregorian Patriarch were, as might be ex- 
pected, especially vigorous in the case of conversions to the Uniate 
Armenian Church. His position as Millet-bas enabled him to use 
various forma of pressure against the converts,* and his influence 
at the Porte secured him a considerable measure of official support 
in the conflict with the Catholic missionaries.’ In 1702, in fact, 
the Gregorian Patriarch Avedik secured not only the expulsion 
of Uniate converts from Armenia to Persia, but also the closing 
of the Jesuit schools in Constantinople, In retaliation he was 
kidnapped by the French minister, put on à French vessel, and 
taken to France, where he died five years later. 

The Uniate Armenians in Constantinople, Anatolia, and Rumelia 
remained during the whole of our period under the spiritual 
government of the Latin Vicar Apostolic of Constantinople. 

' “La plopart des adhesions épiecopules resiaient eecrétes et aucune rupture 
n'exiatmit entre le patrisrche et es auffragants unioristex. (erm l'effet de lä 
méthode adoptée pür le& jésunes d'obtenir le plus grmd nombre possible 
d'adhésions aecrétes pour créer un mouvement sérieux au moment opportun.' 
aiii Théologu Catholique, vol. 2, col $19 (with reference to the Uniate 
.3 Since Uniate converts remamed, both in Asia and in Europe, under the civil 
jurisdiction of the Gregorian Patriarchate, 
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In 1740 a Uniate bishop was elected to the Patriarchate of Sis. 
and Cilica; and bough he was extruded by the regular Gre- 
gorian Patriarch and compelled to exercise his functions from a 
residence in Lebanon, he was recognized by the Papacy as po 
sessing jurisdiction over all Catholic Armenians. in the Arab 
provinces and Egypt.' The Uniate Armenian Church was from 
this time formally organized, though it was not recognized as a 
separate millet until 1830.2 

In the same way, the Uniate Greek Church grew but slowly out 
of the controversies arising from the Council of Florence and the 
labours of the Catholic orders in Syria, Its first congregation? 
scems to have been formed only at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its official patriarchate began with an attempt to occupy the 
vacant see of Antioch in 1724, quickly countered by the synod at 
Constantmople, and for the next hundred years it was involved in 
a bitter struggle with the Orthodox, who had again the advantage 
of the support of the Pasas.4 "The rivalry, sustained by a vigorous 
"epis iterature as wellas by open violence and street brawls, 
had, however, at least one salutary effect, in stimulating a measure 
of intellectual activity among both parties, each of which set up 
Arabic printing-presses in Syria during the eighteenth century.” 

The Uniate secession from the Nestorian Church began in the 
reign of Süleymán, as the result of a dispute over the succession to 
the Catholicate in 1551.7 The dissident Patriarch was recognized 
by Pope Julius II in 1553 as "Patriarch of the Chaldeans’, but on 
his return to Diyarbekir he was arrested and died in prison. After 
a telapse, the Chaldean Patriarchate was reconstituted at Diyar 
bekir in 1672 and recognized by the Porte, but in spite of the efforts 
of the missionaries the Chaldean Catholic Church remained a small 
body, with scattered congregations in Basdáàd, Mosul, Si'irt, and 
Aleppo.? 

! Diet. Th. Cath, vol. i, coll. 1911-12. _. £6. Graf, lii. 60. 

! "The term *congregation" is used here arid in what follows in the English sense 
of ‘group of persona meeting together for worship’, mot in the Roman sense at 
teligivus community er teaunestic orde. 

* See Dict. Th. Cath., art. ‘Meichire’ (vol. x, coll, §16-20) and "Antioche, 
patr. еМ (vol, i, coll. 1417-20); and cf. Gral, iii. 31-33. and below, 
3 F Gee (or ihe Orthodox Melkites Graf, üt. 79-1759, and for the Catholic Mel- 
kites, ibid. 172-348. 

“The first Arabic printing-press in the East was set up by the Orthodox 
Patriarch Athanasius Debbie in Aleppo between Ge and 1721, anid # second 
Orthadoe press was founded at Beyrut in rst (Gral, iii, 27). The Uniate 
Abdalláh Zábir (for whom aee ibid. 191-201) operated a prese built by himself 
a1 the convent of el-Suweir in Lebanon from 1734- Hut zs early ws 1610 the 


Maronites had printed a Psalter in Syrisc and Kargünl (Arahic in Syriae script): 
ibid, €1—52. 


..? Bee Dict, Th. Cath,, vol. xi, col. 228. An earlier ‘Chaldean’ community had 
been formed in Cyprus in the fifteenth century: ibid. col. 226. 
* Tbid., aluo Graf, ii. 64-69; iv. 95-110. 
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Even less success attended the Uniate secession from the Syrian 
Jacobite Church, whose adherents were known as ‘Syrian Catho- 
lics’. The movement was confined mainly to Aleppo, where a 
patriarchate was established in 1662 with the consent of the Porte. 
Owing to the vigorous and generally successful opposition of the 
Jacobites, however, the new Church languished, and remamed de- 

t largely on the support of the Maronites.! 

Despite the labours of the Franciscans in Cairo and Upper 
Egypt, the formation of a Uniate branch of the Coptic Church 
made little progress during this period. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries negotiations were repeatedly apened between the 
Papacy and the Coptic patriarchs, several of whom (possibly in- 
fluenced in part by hostility to the enhanced position acquired by 
the Greek patriarchate of Alexandria after the Ottoman conquest) 
expressed a personal willingness for reunion,? but were not sup- 
ported by the body of their clergy and people. In the eighteenth 
century same small and secret Uniate congregations were already 
in existence, though their clergy, owing to local opposition, were 
often forced to take refuge in Rome, and it was not until the nine- 
teenth that a regular Uniate hierarchy began to be formed.* 

On the other hand, the labours of the Catholic missionaries. 
among the Maronites of Lebanon were crowned with success, For 
some two centuries, indeed, although the Maronite patriarchs (who 
exercised, with or without the authority of the Sultans, all mullet 
rights of jurisdiction) regularly received the pallium trom Rome, 
there was still a certain degree of ambiguity in the position of the 
Maronite Church as a whole. But this was finally regularized by 
the new constitution propounded and accepted ata national Synod 
in 1736 and still in force. | | | 

‘This success (which was destined to have important political and 
_ cultural consequences) was due largely to the favour shown by the 
Druze chief Fabr ul-Din Ma'n to the Catholic missionaries, when 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century he made a bid to 


! The second patrixrch died im prmon in Adana in [jou the third died at 
Rome in 17zi, and thereafter the titular ‘Patriarchate of Aleppo" apes. In 1783 
on attempt wae mode by the converted Jacobite bishop CU arawi to scire 
the Patriarchate ol Antioch, but the Sultan's ermin went to the rival 'Orthodox" 
Jacobite candidate, and the seut of the irregular Patriarchate had to be remiret 
to Lebanon: see Dict, Th. Cath,, vol. 1, coll 1430 aqq.; Graf, iil; 56-58; iv, 
jii 
"e See ubove, p. 231. D. - 

! Graf, iii. 70; Butcher, (Church im Egypt, i. 254-5. 

i Gral, iii, 75-76; iv, 199-06, 

T CE ihid. nt 366-8, - 

* "The leuding part at this Synod wes taken by the famous Maronite scholar, 
Joseph Simonius Axvemani ( el -Sim"'Ani), ss Papi! Legate. It was to hb insistence 
that was due the acceptance, despite strong apo n of the papal draft of the 
constitution: Piet. Th. Cath, vol. x, col. 79-85; Graf, iiL 445. 
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achieve the autonomy of the Lebanon. The protection sub- 
sequently given by Louis XIV to the Maronites, which went to the 
lengths of correspondence with their bishops and active inter- 
vention at the Porte in their favour, enabled the missionarics. to 
maintain and extend their influence! A certain number of schools 
were established in the Lebanon and inner Syria by the Capuchins, 
Jesuits, and Lazarists, at which Maronite children were taught to 
read and write, and several young men were sent to Rome from 
time to time for a higher theological education at the Maronite 
college which had been opened there in 1584. These influences 
must not, however, be over-estimated during our present period. 
Volney remarked that the Maronite youths brought back irom 
Rome ‘none of the arts and ideas of Europe but a knowledge of 
Italian',? and the European missionaries were faced with a con- 
siderable masa of jealousy and opposition among the local clergy 
and their flocks.* 

In Aleppo, however, their missionary labours contributed to a 
remarkable revival of learning amongst the Syrian Christians in the 
eighteenth century. In the preceding centuries there had been a 
steady imrnigration of Maronites to ADR where they engaged 
mainly in industry and petty trade, and in some cases acquired 
4 certain wealth.* This community produced, at the end of the 
seventeenth century, one outstanding figure in Cermánüs l'arhát, 
who not only played a prominent part in the religious movements 
of the time but also, он his contacts with Moslem literary 
circles in Aleppo, brought about an Arabic literary revival amongst 
the Maromtes But these activities subsequently aroused the 
hostility of the Orthodox, who appealed to Istanbul, with the result 
that the Ottoman authorities, while issuing fermés in favour of 
both parties, seized the opportunity to bring pressure to bear 
upon them both.^ We shall have occasion shortly to consider the 
consequences of this pressure upon the fortunes of the Syrian 
Christians, and more especially of the Catholic communities, in the 
latter half of the century. 


The hostility of the Orthodox to Catholicism, which had so much 
facilitated the Ottoman conquest of the Balkans, thus scarcely 
iminished as time went on? In one instance, of the late fifteenth 

* Carali, i. r, Bz; Jouplsin, 124-6. 


: Volney, i. 427. ! | ; 
* "This is expressed even in the writings of the Patriarch Stephan el-Duwaihi 
(U. 1204): see Graf, li. 367. 

* Gazzl, iii. 453; Olivier, i. 307. Wakfs creuted by Maronites at Aleppo for 
religious edifices in Aleppo md northern Lebanon: Gazzl, ii. £46, £41, 564. &c. 

! See Encyc. of ilam (Suppl), art. "Farbüt' (Kratchkowsky); Graf, iii. 4 

* Carali, 1.1, 84: Hoydar, i 57. | ы 1 

' "The Patriarch Parthenios in 1540 declared himself willing far union with 
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century, the Catholic ruler of an Orthodox population, the Duke of 
the Ionian islands, took warning from events on the mainland to 
revive the Orthodox bishopric of Cephalonia, in order that his sub- 
jects should have less cause to prefer the sovereignty of the Sultans 
to his own," But his example was seldom followed, The Venetians, 
for example, during their tenure of the Morea in the early eigh- 
teenth century, did much to alienate the people's loyalty by in- 
stalling a Catholic hierarchy and forbidding the Orthodox clergy 
to communicate with Istanbul, The Ottoman Government, a3 we 
have remarked, was inclined to favour the Orthodox,* and it saw 
how sectarian feeling might be turned to its own advantage. 
‘Thus Köprülü Mehmed Pasa played with skill on the anti-Catholic 
sentiments of the Cretans, as also on those of the Protestants in 
Hungary. The Porte's known inclination to defend its ‘native’ 
Dimmis from Catholic encroachment, again, provided it with a 
counter for bargaming: the Catholics must pay for concessions, 
Perhaps the most notable occasion was when they, literally, 
Бой the keys of the Holy Sepulchre.* [ts guardianship had until 
then been à privilege of the Orthodox, who thus suffered a setback 
that was. very bitterly resented. This was a diplomatic success, 
achieved only because of the support lent to Catholic pretensions 
by France. But in 1737 a fresh Qapi Serif deprived the Latins of 
their possession of the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem and 
of the Tomb of the Virgin at Jerusalem, as well as of the custody of 
the Holy Sepulchre, with only toleration to worship at each, The 
jubilation of the Orthodox was increased by the fresh persecution 
of the Catholics during the French Revolution, when most of the 
hospices and some of the churches of the Franciscans in Palestine 
were demolished. Thus, atthe beginning of the nineteenth century, 
the Orthodox held the upper hand tn Syria, and when the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed by fire in 1808, it was the 
Rome and asked the Emperor's protection for himself and his church. But mis 
is probably evidence of his fear of the Porte rather thin of his love of the Pope 
TRI Let ee Le ш 

Р ninat cium, that js to say. Tt t ate 
sus бош aspirants to the Qecumenical | PV recipes тене 
even hang patriarchs when euch courses suited its books: see Jorga, iv. 22-23. 


3 [híd. iv, ig fi He aluo atinmilated Catholic-Orthodox hostility in Chios and 
Jerusalem, ibi 

+ THe rivalry vane the Catholic: and Orthodox for. the ae UN of 
the Holy Piliers bul begun as carly av the twelfth century, when, i 1188. 
Empemr d Angelus allied himself with Saindin to obtain it: ace Kucyr. Bait, 
mrt, ' Crusa 

tj iv. 19. Part af the Holy Sepulchre and the chamber of the Lest 
Supper had been purchased by Robert of Sicily in 1165 for the Catholic Church; 
but the saneanery boil rerusined in rhe hands of tha rhodozx. Encyw, af Irim, 
art: 'al-Kuda', But sce Jorga, iv. 235, where the French are reported to have been 
unable to obtuin possession in 1593. 
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Greeks who were authorized to rebuild it On the whole, the 
Catholics, despite the efforts they expended, achieved no more than 
@ meagre success im their missionary enterprise. This relative 
failure was perhaps due chiefly to the orate character of Otto- 
man society. Politically, from the Catholic standpoint, individual 
conversions were advisable; but to convert individuals was to up- 
rout them, and often to be unable to replant them in a native com- 
munity, Conversion by the formation of Uniate churches was a 
less brutal operation; but it was likely to meet with greater govem- 
mental opposition, In either case, opposition was naturally offered 
y the community that stood to lose adherents. And the govern- 
ment itself was apposed in principle to the transference of his 
allegiance by a Dimmi from one community to another, since this 
interfered with the assessment and collection of the special taxation 
to which all Dimis alike were subject, but in which each com- 
munity collaborated separately with the government officials 
concerned. | 
According to the Sacred Law, as we have indicated, Dimmir were 
to be subjected to two special taxes: the eizya, a tribute or a poll- 
tax, and the Aarár, a land-tax, differing from that imposed on 
Moslems. Both were held by the Ottoman ' Ulemá to be still in force; 
but owing to the fact that all agricultural land in the Empire was 
declared to appertain to the state, the harde was actual ly rendered 
mapplicable, since it might properly be levied only on private 
holdings. We have already described the various taxes and dues to 
which, under this ruling, peasants were subjected. It is enough, 
therefore, to note here that no distinction was made between Mos- 
lemis and Dimmfr in the matter of the so-called ‘usr (properly the 
harde mukdsama), though the proportion taken varied from pro- 
vince to province; and that though the yearly fixed contribution, 
properly called jardc mutcazzaf, was popularly referred to by 
names such as Cift Ahkgesi in the case of Moslems, and by the term 
ispence in that of Dimmis, it seems generally to have been more or 
less equal for both. Many of the dues levied both on peasants and 
on the traders were, on the other hand, heavier for Dimmís than for 
Moslems: for instance, the dues payable by landless peasants, both 
married and bachelor, and the transit and customs duties. But 
What remained the most striking, if not necessarily the most 
onerous, disability of the Dinmis was their continued subjection to 
the payment of the cisya 
the payment of the canonical Herde had ceased very early in the 


' Finn, Stirring Times, i. 9,38. | Р ; 

m and Christians were also mauler liable by Amun to à special tax, officially 
fixed at ten and five atyer respectively, on the accession oí ai new Sultan (Hammer, 
Staatreerfainmy, i. 224). 
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history of Islàm to distinguish the Dimmis from true-believers. 
The return made, or the price paid, by the Dimm? communities, 
under their contract with the Moslem ruler, for his clemency and 
protection, came therefore to be represented exclusively by the 
cya. During the nineteenth century, when Ottoman statesmen 
desired to represent the institutions of the Empire as conforming 
to the European political principles of the period, in order to mini- 
mize the distinctions made between Dimmis and Moslems, they 
emphasized the fact that the Dimmis were not employed as soldiers, 
whereas every Moslem was obliged by his religion to fight for it; 
making the cizya appear as a contribution in lieu of military ser- 

vice.! This interpretation, however, had no historical foundation, 
and it was only partially true, “The obligation of Moslems to fight 
was sanctioned only by conscience, whereas the obligation of 
Dimmis to pay was sanctioned by law, On the other hand, it was 
supported by the fact that such Donmis as under the ‘old régime’ 
were reckoned as ‘soldiery’, the Bulgarian woynuhs, for instance, 
were excused the payment of cizya. The essence of the Dimmi 
status, as appraised by traditional Moslem philosophy, was that it 
was inferior; and except in so far as the Moslems might be regarded 
as protecting the Dimmis when they engaged in war, the payment 
of cizya had nothing to do with the exemption of Dimmis from 
military service. | 

It may here be noted that by the nineteenth century at least, 
when the question of the ¢zya loomed large in Ottoman politics 
for a time, the term itself seems to have fallen popularly into disuse. 
Confusingly enough it had been generally replaced by that of harde2 
This improper usage seems to have been adopted earlier, though 
not in either annals or official documents. The term Dimmi, like- 
wise, was popularly replaced by Ra'iya ( Ratyet), though the latter 

' Thus when in 1847 a law swas drafted to require the conscription of Otta- 
man Christians for naval ani military service, it was proposed that those 
called up ahould be они раутити оѓ гітуп-—асе Епуєг Ziya Karal, Otmandll 
а ер I Lain D Das o усаа ана е сткан ч 
servige—Encye af filam, urt. "T шой", си е 

t Emcye. Hrit,, art. "Bulgaris. 

^ (The word haie (of Greck origin —Enmcyc. of Palam, sx. j haa undergone severa 
changes of meaning. It began by being synonymous with asya, "hen us early 
us the First century of the Hegira it was used to denote the laxnd-tax payahle by 
Dinni landowners left in possession, Next, when it was decided that all but two 
provinces of the Caliphate consisted of land subject, reyardiess of the religion 
of ita ral cam for the me being & it nat: y came to denote the lanid-cix 
in general (losing for time being all connexion with religious distinctions). 
Then by the Ottemaun Adsuip-maker it was used for the two types of land-tax, 
really unsanctioned by but not in conflict with the Seria, роне en tire pesannt 
tenants of all the par peasy land in the. Empire-—see Part |, . 40-1. And 
finally, owing €: to the fact that these taxes were popul ly given other 


names, it wus, qui identally, anre ta its primitive aignificance and ditin- 
guished by т-н ана atf the term peri, 
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was properly applicable to Moslems as well. Consequently we hear 
much, in European writings, of the payment by Ae'áyá of the 
harác (both spelt in a number of ways) when what is meant is 
the payment by Dimmis of the cizya.' 

The Sacred Law required the imposition of the eizya only on 
tree men capable of earning a living.. Hence in the dimm com- 
munities not only were wamen of all ages and conditions exempt 
Írom its incidence, but also such males as were slaves, children, 
infirm or aped. Nor was pavment exacted either from those who 
though capable of earning a living did so with such little success as 
to be unable to contribute without hardship, or from such monks 
as inhabited ill-endowed monasteries.* Under the Ottoman régime 
the last provision was extended to include al] ministers of religion; 
and in later times at any rate many of the Dimmis employed in the 
government service obtained exemption both for themselves and 
their families ‘The cizya was payable, accordingly, in respect of 
considerably less than half, perhaps no more than a third, of the 
dimmi population. 

The means of the persons upon whom the tax fell was considered, 
in the Law, not only as regards their i to pay at all, but as 
regards the amount that each might be called on to contribute. 
They were to be divided into three classes—rich, middling, and 
poor, determined in practice by the individual person's calling: 
landowners, money-changers, certain merchants, were classed as 
rich; artisans, such as cobblers, as poor.* Even a scale of payments 
was laud down: the rich were to pay yearly 48 dirhems (silver), the 
middling 24, and the poor 12. The Law in this as in many matters 
embodied the practice, or perhaps no more than the theory, of early 
“Abbisid times; and even if this scale was observed at the epoch at 
which it was framed, subsequent changes in the value of money 
resulted in a frequent iem on the part of Moslem potentates to 
observeit. In thecarlier days of Ottoman rule the scale upon which 
the cizya was exacted differed, it appears, from province to pro- 
vince, It was reduced to uniformity only in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Képriilii Mustafa Pasa, who regarded the canonical scale 
as still binding. He decreed that the three classes of Dimmís should 


! The term re'ityd, applied to Dummír ua distinct from Moalema, is, however, 
tà be found in fermini of the late eighteenth century; ci. eg. à fermáds o£ 1795 
rezulatini the rights of tbe Syrian Christians at Damietta in Caral, b 3, 43. 

* D'Ohsean, vii, 236, "ministres du culte'; Seyyid Mustafül, iii. 100, "menürim 
rühánlye" (spiritual officials), Presumably this includes secular, us opposed to 


г, clergy, 
1 D'Ohsson, loc, cit. "These exemptions were strongly resented by the millets, 
whos: members complained of the ied of their privileges by the bard'atlis, und 
their avoidance of áharing in the communal experises; cf. al- Machrik, xiv. z67- 
9, and Part ], pp. Jiasi 

* Encyc. ef Islam, art. 'Diizya'. 
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v respectively 4, 2, and 1 gold coin of the type called Seriff, which 
Pin m d to. 12 dirhems (in weight) of silver.! In the 
fifteenth century, the cisya in Egypt and Syria had been assessed 
at the uniform rate of 1 gold piece (plus a fraction for collection 
costs) on each dimmi household. This practice appears to have 
been continued under the Ottomans, at least into the sixteenth 
century in Syria The Egyptian rates were apparently reformed 
only in 1733, when the general scale was introduced there as well. 
When the revised rates were introduced into Syria has not yet been 
determined.* 

‘The reference to the canonical dirhem seems to have been main- 
tained down toourternninal date, sincetheChevalier D'Ohssonstates 
that in his time the yearly contributions of the three classes were 
fixed at ro kurus, SẸ kuruş, and 2Ẹ kuruj.5 But during the cighteenth 
century, when in many provinces the control of the central govern- 
ment was relaxed, local governors took advantage of the liberty 
this acquired to supplement their revenues by collecting more than 
was properly due from the Dimmis by way of cizya. ‘They did so 
m the Morea, for instance, where the government, in attempting 
to restore order in this matter, was obliged to recognize the llis 
right to one kurup for every certificate of payment^ The careful 
justice with which the rules for the incidence of the cizya had 
originally been framed was thus neglected: but what was even 
more inequitable was that the principle by which the erzya contri- 
butions from each community were assessed according to the num- 
ber of persons in each liable for its payment was abandoned. Each 


© Seyyid Mustafa, E 100; see Ch. V], p. 33 mid n. 3 above. Jorga (iv. 168 
atates that Rond Fadil Ahmed Pasa (Grand Vezfr tram 1656 to 1676) ha 
cartier rained the scale of the rispa. On the other hand, Küoprülü Hüseyin Pasa 
(Grand Vezir fram 1697 to 1762) 5 uid to have reduced it and evento hire re- 
mitted iis payment altogether (Emeyc. àf Доим, атт. Корго"). 

i R. Lewi, Noter am? Documents from the Turkish Archives (Jerumlem, 192), 
16-11, 

2 They were fired by n fermi of 1733-4 it 420, сто, nnd 1620 parar respectively, 
corresponding fairly closely to the canonical rates plot collection charges (Cabartl, 
L забі. ro)—the current rate of exchange bemg 148 para to ће ЈА 
equin’ nmi 110 to the £er-r miadiluüb (see p. 55 above); but additional cums were 
often exacted (Cabartl, il. rzojiv 221). In 1798 the rates were $53, 281, апи! 143 
paran due from 9,000, 18,000, and 63,000 persons respectively, giving a total of 
14,826,000 parar Írom 99,000 heads, ‘The Afa who farmed the aisya af Egypt 
paid miri amounting to 2,509,681 parng on his effice [Eateve, 365-7). 

* By the cighteenth century the official rates in Syria were 11, 5, and 3 piastres 
pet head, but uccordirur ta Volney (li. 225, 264] they were often mised abuitvely 
о "n ИА рин, ‘ в | 
— V *Phe text his "troi et tromequarts, but since im. all other cose the poorest 
is rhown zs рүп На of whatever wis paid by the middling, we take this to be 
an ertor for ‘ieux ct trois-quarts". Most of the p pieces of the period were 
worth round about 3 kurug apicce; arul in 3288, for example, t diria of silver 
wn worth to farai, so that 12 would equal 3 furuj, 46 farar going to the drug: 
sce paon, Tw conomique’, in J-A 1844, tom. ii, p. 452. 

Cevdet, vi. бо. 
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community in each district was called upon to pav a fixed sum 
yearly, even though, as was the case in лоро generally and in 
most regions severally, the Drmmt population declined. Moreover, 
the collection of the crsya, like other Ottoman taxes, was in later 
times confided to tax-farmers,! with the result that the ecclesiastical 
authorities of each mullet lost the partial control of it that they had 
originally possessed, ‘This, at least, is to be inferred from the 
account supplied by D'Ohsson, In his time the method of callec- 
tion was the following. The eighth department of the Treasury, 
the Cizye Muhasebesi? or Accountancy of the cizya, issued towards 
the end of every (Moslem lunar) year 1,600,000 blank certificates, 
packed in 180 bundles. The bundles were then sent to ‘all the pro- 
vincial Kadds, and were opened on the new year's day, rst ol al- 
Muharrem, in a mahkama, a Kådta court? ‘The employees of the 
‘farmers’ then began. collection, furnishing each Dimmi, on pay- 
ment, with a certificate, marked with the year-date, his ‘class’, and 
the names of the Defterddr, the head of the eighth department of 
the ‘Treasury and the ‘farmer’ concerned, "Their main purpose was 
to be left with no certificates unplaced. Hence for several weeks 
before the beginning of a new year they did their best to prevent 
persons liable for payment from leaving their homes and so 
possibly escaping it, and for several months after they would atop 
any Dimmís that they met with and demand the production of their 
certificates in evidence of payment. Sometimes they even made 
use of what was now apparently no more than a theory, that the 
millet wuthorities controlled the incidence of the cizya on their 
members, by requiring these authorities to pay on the certificates 
that they had been unable to place, on the understanding that they 
would reimburse themselves by a levy on their communities. 
Presumably it was only because of the hazards of the whole pro- 
cedure that the collection had come to provide an attractive open- 
ing for speculative ‘farmers’. A vestige of the concern for justice 
that had inspired the original regulations remained in the rule that 
the certificate bundles should not be opened before rst of al- 
Muharram, designed as it waato prevent the molestation of 
Dhimmis for payment at any but this time of the year. [ts strict 
observance in the midst of the abuses in which the collection of the 
cizya had become involved was typical of Ottoman administrative 
methods in their decay. 

The method of collection that we have described was not, either 
as originally planned or as corrupted in later times, current in the 

! This practice seem to have been intreduonl under Süleyrmán 1, who gave 
eon of the ac-called *Mulizim' offiners whom he formed into a special corps, 
the p of collecting cizyd in ceértuin districts—aee Sevyld Musafil, iL 9x. 


Part T, p. 132. 
* See ibove, t L15. 
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Principalities, nor in the sub-farmed districts of the Lebanon, 
which paid sn annual tribute to the Pajas of Saydà and Tripoli. 
The Principalities, as we have mentioned earlier, paid a yearly 
tribute to the Porte, as did likewise the republic of Ragusa. 
Technically, however, this tribute was also a form of eizya. À 
‘Scriptural’ people of the Domain of War might, according to the 
Serf'a, contract with the conqueror in certain circumstances for 
the payment of a fixed sum in perpetuity, instead of submitting to 
the imposition of the normal cizya per capita; and the tributes in 
question were paid under this head. 


The classification in Islim of Dimmis by their religion, which 
resulted naturally from the fact that they were similarly distin- 
guished from Moslems themselves, harmonized with their own out- 
look. But it militated against the solidarity of Ottoman society as 
a whole: it discouraged among the members of that society the 
sentiment, which it would have been to the Sultan's interests to 
encourage, of their being primarily his subjects: it subordinated 
this sentiment to communal attachments. In some country dis- 
tricts, where Dimmds and Moslems lived side by side, they were 
comparatively free from sectarian prejudice, partly because they 
were bound by common interests and like ways of life, partly be- 
cause countrymen of both faiths tended to be latitudinarian in 
matters of religion. In the towns, however, and where religious 
differences were reinforced by racial, the divisions both between 
Moslems and Dzmmis, and between the various dimmi communities 
themselves, were all too marked. For their common status of in- 
feriority was far from inducing a spirit of brotherly love among the 
Christians of the many persuasions that we have enumerated, or 
among any of them and the Jews; any one of their communities, 
indeed, was ready to enlist Moslem help, when necessary, against 
another, * "They were not, on the other hand, really willing subjects 

1 mei af in, f i 
Tue Epi mereri eere 
them in withstanding Austrian attacks. 'T were subject only to the p 
ufone gold pie each by way of eizya. Doest 1% en Mat hir ane all reckoned 
&s of Би poe ct er was ita priv MM It i ? i ийсин sesiones ab кр: 
Б Кагар, No doubt this circumstance aczounts lariek for Maie dy dud despite 


their "frotticr situation they eM Jess frightened and ào better disposed towarda 
their iisemt neighbours —see Cevilet, iv, nig 

* See, for instance, the graphic description Tamor by Michael of Damascus 

(p. 3) of ‘the dispute between the Orthod thites (ie. Uiniate Greeks) 

at it Damsscas in 1756. "Three Melkite rn accused of the murder of a Grek 

were brought to: Damsacis and besten daily, The Paja'a Kühya ut 

баксы ЖИН би Саш o 2 r therm; and to his question "lsir lawful 

in your religon to torture there men w re Christians like yourselves?" received 

the кашын answer: "There men have: nothing to do with ua. We do net know 

therm, and a to our doctrine their wealth and their blood are lawhul spoil.” 
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of the Sultan. Some of the Christians had submitted with relief to 
Ottoman rule in the beginning, because they preferred it to rule by 
the adherents of other churches. But the dimmi status was not one 
to which any community could be permanently reconciled. It was 
at most to be endured, because it was imposed by force majeure. 
In earlier Islamic societies it had been endured by slowly diminish- 
ing numbers: the problem had been more or less solved by the 
gradual absorption of non-believers into the Moslem community 
ull only unimportant residues remained. But in the Ottoman 
Empire this absorption, though rapid at first, soon all but ceased, 
and left it with an ominously large minority of these, so to speak, 
natural malcontents. ‘The early period during which conversions 
were commonest was that of relative heterodoxy and broad- 
mindedness among the bulk of the Ottoman Moslems. Islim was 
presented in a pleasantly lax and as it were familiar guise; the gulf 
to be crossed seemed narrow; above all the dimmi communities 
were not yet organized under the auspices of the state. But as the 
governing class turned more and more to orthodoxy and gave the 
" Ulemá ever greater consideration, Islim was endued with a more 
forbidding colour, while the official establishment of the millets 
strengthened the hold of the dimmi ecclesiastics on their flocks. 
The tightness of the millet organization in the Ottoman system of 
administration would seem, indeed, toaccount largely for the failure 
of Islam gradually to attract the bulk of the dimmi populations of 
Anatolia and Rumelia, as in earlier days it had attracted those of 
Syria and the "Irák.! "The millet leaders were reluctant to lose ad- 
herents not only on grounds of belief, but for an economic reason. 
For though cizya was originally exacted only from the members of 
each community liable under the rules of the Serf'a to its payment, 
the principle of such yearly assessment was later ignored, cach com- 
munity being called upon to furnish a fixed sum, regardless of any 
increase or diminution in its membership. If the members of a 
community were reduced by conversion, therefore, the burden 
falling upon those that remained faithful to it was aggravated." 

The Sacred Law does not, as we have seen, offer ‘Scriptural’ in- 
fidels Islàm or the Sword, though it has more often than not been 
represented as so doing. It offers them a third alternative : the 
assumption of dimmi status. It does this grudgingly, however. It 
"The KAhya, with ri us indigmatian, retorted "You are accursed infidels with 
по ike MU and relezscd the Melites forthwith, Cf. also Mich. Dam. 39- 


41, 46, and Haydar, i, «7. The disputes between rival sects in Palestine are too 
notnrnoótgus tá need і tration. | 
АНЕ Jorga, iv, 24, a8 regards the prevention of conversions by the Orthodox 

E Et. 

* Butthere is little to suggest that, down to the eighteenth century, the Ottoman 
suthorities played off one community against another for ita own purposes, ex- 
cept possibly in minor provincial matters, 

B etar 8 
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regards them as perverse, and insists that they shall be reminded 
of the fact. The Kur'án itself enjoins humility on the Dini 
when they pay the cízya;! and the 'fathers' of the Serf'a insisted 
variously on methods of inculcating this spirit, such as the sump- 
tuary regulations. These as we have seen were intermittently en- 
forced by the Sultans; and the more fanatical or brutal collectors 
of the cízya no doubt followed the recommendation of the Law that 
they should seize by the throat the Dimmis that came before them 
with their annual dues, and adjure them to ‘pay, O enemy of God!" 

Such treatment, and the disabilities to which the Dimmis were 
subjected in general, were intended partly also to act as induce- 
ments to conversion. But when in Ottoman society they were in- 
sisted on, while obstacles such as had not existed in carlier Moslem 
societies were placed in the way of conversion, they merely tended 
to exacerbate the mutual antagonism of Moslemsand non-believers. 
The position of the Ottoman Dimmis was distinguished, moreover, 
in another way from that of their predecessors: considerable num- 
bers of them in all the commiercial centres of the Empire were 
in far closer touch with foreigners than were their Moslem com- 
patriots: the Christians because the diplomats and merchants of 
Europe naturally tended to deal with their co-religionists (the 
Moslems, on their side, being reluctant to enter into close relations 
with them), the Jews because of the large share they had acquired 
in the commerce, and particularly the forcign commerce, of the 
Empire. But the expansion of European trade in the Levant that 
gave rise to this contact between Dimmis and Western merchants 
went hand in hand with the rise to power of the states that spon- 
sored it, and coincided with the corruption of Ottoman institutions. 
And as the Empire declined in consequence of this corruption, the 
Ottoman Moslems, instead of merely despising Europeans as here- 
tofore, came to fear and so to hate them. In so far as the Dimmi 
cultivated especially close relations with the foreigners, therefore, 
the small esteem that they enjoyed in Moslem eyes was still further 
diminished. In places less accessible both to European and Sunni 
influences, the fairly cordial relations subsisting between Moslems 
and Dimmfs no doubt remained untroubled. It may be said, 
nevertheless, that the mutual dislike that animated sections of both 
parties, smaller perhaps but more important politically, had by 
now rendered insoluble for the Ottoman government the problem 
set to Moslem rulers by the injunction of the Sacred Law—to 
tolerate the scriptural infidels, but insist on their inferiority. 

In Egypt, and to a lesser extent in Syria, a fresh complication 


* Bura ix. 39: 'Hattd yu'jü "l-azyata "un vadis tcalum süghirin', "Until 
give the with their hand, humbly’ =? 
& See 1, "La Propriété Fobcibre", infa, Бёп Ү, типе ктш. 
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was introduced into the dimmi problem in the second half of the 
eighteenth century by the increasing prominence of Christian 
Syrians, especially those of the Maronite and (Catholic) Melkite 
persuasions, in commerce and administration. The indigenous 
Coptic and Jewish communities of Egypt had long since fitted 
themselves into the framework of Moslem society, in which they 
enjoyed certain traditional functions and privileges, The Jews were 
merchants, financiers, and customs-farmers; and except for a com- 
paratively small number of Coptic cultivators in Upper Egypt and 
the Fayyüm, the Copts also were largely engaged in industry.! But 
the most remarkable feature was the success with which, through 
more than a thousand years of Moslem domination, they had suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing the important function of land registration 
and revenue collection.? "Their services were essential to thè work- 
ing of the administration, and in this lay the secret of their preserva- 
tion and of the vast fortunes which some of them were able to 
accumulate. Every governor must have a Coptic right-hand man: 
"Ali Bey his Mu‘allim Rizk, Murad and [brahim their [brahim el- 
Cawhari Thus, parallel to and in a sense counterbalancing the 
religious and millet organization, under the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
there existed not only the corporations of minor industries but 
also the powerful corporation of ‘Coptic clerks’, which was 
strongly organized and interlocked from top to bottom.4 The head 
of this corporation was one of the wealthiest and most influential 
men in the country, and it was probably only through the charities 
and endowments of such high officials that the Coptic Church was 
enabled to maintain its establishments. 

In addition to the Copts and Jews there was a small community 
of resident Greeks, composed mainly of sailors, petty tradesmen, 
and artisans, under the spiritual and secular jurisdiction of the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria. They were to be found almost 
exclusively in the northern ports and in Cairo, where they had one 
bära or quarter in the city. and another at Old Cairo? ‘They were 
Arabophone, and are regarded by most writers as the survivors of 

! Cf, Cabard, ii. 136/1. зд. 

* See Part I, р. 210. | н | 
Gre ne latter Tawfik Iskaria, Nasdhdg ^1. АВЫ (Саїго, 1010), 1. 206-368; 

* Cf. Cabarti, li | | 
В ee ere astm a haie Copas ia ikainiai by 

the consequences of the attempt made by INawrüz, head of the corporation, in 
(752 Or 1755 to organize a Coptic Pilgrimage to Jerusalem., Although he had 
taken the precaution of obtaining «feted authorizing it, the Moslem mob was 
turned loose on the caruvari just as it wax about to start (Cabarti, L 187/ii. 113-16). 
For the charities, &c., of the Coptic officials see Tawfit Iskards, op. cit. — 

t A, G. Politis L'Hellénisme et l'Egypte moderne, 93-191. Politis concludes 
thet a few Grecks were alse to be found in the smaller towns and villages of the 
interior, but hie conchision 1s nat well supported by eighteenth-century sources. 
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the Greek colony which inhabited Egypt before the Arab conquest 
in the seventh century, but this view is somewhat doubtfully 
supported.! The low estimate of their numbers, placed by the best- 
informed authorities at little more than soo, and the extreme im- 
poverishment of the patriarchate in the eighteenth century, show 
that they played no prominent part in the life of the country, 
A more mfluential section was formed by the fluctuating group of 
Greek merchants and importers, who had their own wekdlas or 
depots at Cairo.* These were engaged mainly in the trade with 
Istanbul, the Aegean, and Crete (then an important centre of the 
oil and soap industries), as well as with Syria, where the Orthodox 
community, mainly Arabophone, played some part in commerce 
and industry. 

One of the results of the Maronite revival and of the measures 
of repression adopted by the Ottoman authorities in Syria was to 
induce a gradual emigration of Syrian Christians (es ecially from 
Damascus and Aleppo) to Egypt in the second half of the cigh- 
teenth century, The Catholic millet in Egypt had hitherto been 
represented only by the small group of Franciscan monks and 
Uniate Copts,‘ with a few Maronites, chiefly from Aleppo, to whom 
the new-comers attached themselves. Two-circumstances, however, 
conspired to favour them, It will be recalled that ‘Ali Bey, in pur- 
suance of his attempt to render himself independent, had sought 
to encourage European trade with Egypt, and that the European 
business houses usually found it convenient to carry on their trans- 
actions through Syrian protégés. In the second place, his close rela- 
tions with Záhir al-'Omar served their interests, since the latter 
employed them extensively in his administration. At all events, 
during the government of 'Ali Bey, Syrian Christians evicted 
the Jews from the former monopoly of the customs administra- 
tion* and utilized their capture of these key positions to engage 
extensively in commerce and to fill the administrative posts under 
their jurisdiction with their fellow countrymen,’ By intermarriage 
with the European consuls and merchants they strengthened their 
position," and their numbers steadily increased in consequence. 


1 Greek wak at Aleppo: Garzi, il £40 aqq. 
* Sec above, p. 348, | | 

‚В Дина Fabr in the Mediterranean porta: Estive, 340: МА Раг в? 

Old Cairo (replacing the Jew Ydouf b. Litwf): Carali, i, nis and cf. also Volney, 

i. 196-1. For later Syrian farmers of the cuatoma, see Carali, i, t, B5, rr6; L 2, 12: 

one of these, Yisuf el-Beypir, a Greek Catholic of 3 leirpo, was restored to his 
st at the instance of Ibrühim Sabbliy, the finance minister o EE is CE 


t ut the instance of Ibrühim ч 
sec p. 67 above), and after his death (in t774) his widow was married 
4 Carali, i. f, 85. 
z ibid 99, ron 
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From the figures carefully computed by the Abbé Carali from the 
Franciscan registers, it appears that by 176o there were already 
about 200 Syrian families in Cairo, and by the end of the century 
about 400,! as well as a considerable community at Damietta and 
a smaller one at Rosetta. Already by 1772 we hear of a Christian 
‘Şeyh of all the Syrians’ at Cairo, a fact which seems to show that 
they formed an established corporation. How far this intervention 
of the Syrian Christians played a part in the disruption of the old 
economic structure in Egypt is a question to which the evidence 
cannot yet supply a definite answer. But it is clear that they too 
suffered severely from the violence and disorder of the government 
of Murad and Ibrihim,* until the arrival of the French opened up 
for them a still wider field of opportunity. 


d Tid. f15, 115, but on p. 85 he pute the number of Syrians in Cairo at the 
end of "Ali B s government ar about 3,000—23 obvious an overstatement as 
Volne '" reckoning of about 5oo in Cairo in t78s is an ERE S 190). 

latter ie put by Olivier (ii. £1) ut thirty families, There were very | 
Syrian Christians in Alexandria at this time (Carli, i. 1, 119). 

! Carali, i. 1, 106; cf. aleo i. a ee ae er ron ds sacs the 
following ada a Greek Catholics b Franciscan the 
Maronites to form a separate community (Carali, i, 2, 3 and 26) 

* Ibid. 19, 44,57, 60, 63; Olivier, i. 51. 
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147 n., (officer), 25€ m. 
Мааса, 105 п.. 150. 

MUN CET multazim, 5n, iA, 
Hn., 38-40, 43, 47, 50-62, 66. 


Musician od 

Müsile (erae | in judicial service), raz. 

Míügilei Sabn and Müásilei Sülevmá- 
niye (medreses), 14x r., 146 n. 

Mutui, 68. 

Машай, mütevelli, ryo ff, 176, 


ah e 


КЫ, 8S n.. 91, 98 n, ros r., тоб, 
197 n., n аз: 114, 126, 110—2, 


137, 146 
Кайт, MM 93 £, 98, 99 1., roo ff. 


nid, mein) (coin); 39 n, | 


ro, 
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мароз ti. 170-2, 176, 178. 


ir Р. 
Aiydha, Miylbet, 105 IL, 124. 
Nüzül ve avürid-bünesi, то п, 


Ocak, 35, 40 n., 41, 46 n., 47, бї, 63, 


ED. 2.16 


Osmin (akçe), 49, 51. 


Para, 39 n., 4o n, 427. 51 £, зп, 
354, 56 n., 60, 254. n, 

3o, 38 £., 4t rl. 42-47, 56, 64 f, 

» 59, B6, 101—3, тоў, то, 111, 

123, 123, E28 T, r36, 2143, 159, 

ха o1, 166, 172 Б, 177, 316, 237, 


Pan 4t n. m T 
PU" ‘er 


el-mazilim, 6o, 
Rats (head of learned corporation), 82 
190, 157. 


| NIS ге'йуд, 16 , 20, 23 i 2 
= 


2, 25]. 


УЙ 





Hoe 


ane аз. 
Ráüm milleti, 216, z 
Rus (EAdi's alie 130. 
Ru' y 97 n., 98 
ci, 46, a 66; 172 п. 
баар лоп. 
cak Bevi 45, 217. 
ч 17, 19, Ee mt 
wandermng dervig), 190 n. 
zn (public fountain), 149. 
"311. 
а 24 n. 


97, Тот. 
Sii 186, 

21, 30 D., 167, 171, 200. 
Sitte-i Жый ТЕ, Кт» 
Siyüss (penal T 119. 

14%, 151, 153, тёз. 

Subaal, 10, 23 
Süleymitalye | aching grade), 145 n., 


Sulpis (civil authority}, ті, 
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Sult&ni (gold an 42 n., 50 n., $5. 

Эшта, 27, т 

Sunni, 71 @ 76 Г., 85, 115; 133, 156, 
179, 161, 192 (., 197, 310, 317, 224, 
232, 258. 


Sapa (medreses) 
4 п., 145, I n. 
Sarrüf, з n, M d) n., ut om n. 


Ve, 24 n. 

! yolcu. masrefi, 5 n. 

ubsgi, 129. 

ЭО, БО бата, tusawwuf, 37, 71,.73—79, 
Ett, 161, 179-388, 190-3, 194, I 198- 
205, 209, 209, 241, 

Şura, Surra emini, 58 n. 








25 n., 70, 77, 79, 80, Ez L., В, 103, 
logn., i105fn, 14-41, 128 f, 
t32., 166, 168 f, 174, 170, 186, 
185, erat 29 e 204 L, 213, 223, 


даан (ы мар). ЕЗ n. | 
1 B., 93, fot, а п., 155, 
п. 


(а), 33n., 42 п., 50, 51 Ё, 


seit (aeri, 153 n., 184, 186, 188, 
196 IL, 201; (heu of со corporation), 
100, 127, 261; (head of Arab tribe), 
ls 1291 (hesdman of village), 137: 

man), 30, 64 L, 76, 9 

traf., na an. 133, t35 [L., 
139, 155 1 174 п., 175; 

gene es gé f 

Axhar, 99, 100, 103, t11, 158, 


el- le ee , 130. 

zi Mb eene 

97 L., i105 n., lan 157-9, 117, 

121, i84 n 135 E, 147 L., t«1, 170/193, 

200, 

УЫ Müfettisi, 93 n. 

evb el-Meyüyib, 199. 

Sevh el-: L r1. 

Wa, 514, 57 

[23, 155, 181, 1 

te, 47 n. 
. 9. 

urta, 116. 

Surüt, 119. 


71-23, 75 L, 79. 
187, 189, 19604 191. 





| Takdir, 206, 
Таамай ме ШІ. 
Tathikci, 85 n. 
Tien; tevliyet, roa, 145 n., 170f., 


тей c Lil m. 
(taklya) 152, 165, 167, 174, 
ME 190, 166 n, 197 fL, 199, 
зот Ё, 
Telbisci, 85, t51 n. 
s. 152. 
Tetimme inia v 145. 
тк, Eu 98 n. 


Tete iz TL, 43, 45, 45 n. 
Tuzeu, 19, zo. 


siti, at 33; 136; 135. г 
Seri, 2, 7, 11, 12, 16, 18, 


arika, 75 L., 78, 102, 18s, 187, 193, 
195 if., 199, 250. 


ci-Tibb заи, T 
"Гор , E23. 
Ты, ө, ^ ‘ 

| 55. 
Тотай duras 54756. 


Ucret, 166, 
"Шей, ап, 5 n4 33, 35, 42, 71 E., 
374 Ё, E 4 Bo, SI-II3, 121, 
[22 n., 124 127,131 08., 140, таг, 
45, 147, тст, 156, 158, 
159 n., 166 L., roy, 179 1 Ej 184 f., 
197 L, 201, 203 fl, 112, 333, 251, 


"Ud, "Uf 23,561, 19, 26,310. 
4E na E 2 107. 
"Ugr, 16, 66, 251. 


уаш" КАНЫ, 88 в. 
Nei see Wakf. 
‚ 254. 

Veldi, 126. 
Vezir, 5 п... 6, її, ZOTL, 30 f. 33, 

4B n., £2, 59, "as 9o H., osi, 47. 
Velh Apan Мшкнин, оз 

gam ? „оз п. 

Viliyet, 19 n. 
Voynuk, 234, 252. 


— у боин of Serifs), sor, 


Wai Seid 117. 

Wulf, £2, 11,29 1., 32, 65 n., tog r 
169 n, 125, 143, 157n., 165-78, 
203, aton 
urs. alive, Ht TL, 143, 149 Dl., 
1072 4 £70, 174 T1,, 175 L., 177 n. 

гїї. 


Waslya, 173 n. 

Wazir, yi erir. 
Мека, $i. 44 DL, бо, 
Yaldiz altini, о, 56. 
XYevmiyei dükAEin, 7. 
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Yük, 31 r., 24 m, «8 n. 


diwya, 185. 


£er-i mabbiüb, «c, «6, «7 n., 334 fL. 
Zi'Aamet, 32 n., 43. 
Zuolotz, £4. 
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DM (98 ; 
b H NL el-Suwaydl, 





Ы Reo One fer fat 
S reet Seres ш, 16+, 8. 
MM Hil 1 (Sultan), 


Aha. 
Abdu'l-Rédir el-Gllini, 74 m 
Abt eae ae 386 n aigi 


anifa, 82, 
Abà'I-Su'üd (Serba kislim), 216 п. 
Avant I (Sultan), 13 t, 15, 25, 170, 


РЕ ПІ (бшш), 3а п. єз (Т. 84, 


AS хош 140, Mie]: i x 


Aii] Coe 
Pasa. 


141 n. 


tee Cerzr 


Ahmed me 
ed арені (ot Dhu'l-K adr. бупа- 


173 n. 


‘all i ien) 75 93f., 181 m, 186, 

“all” Bir (Mumlük), $5, 6a, 6z £, 65, 

| Der: 4. uin , 361 n. | 
ті Simonius (е1= 

‘Soin, 2 ae 

є 

Athenaaius Debbis (Patriarch), 

Avedik (Gregorian Armenian Armenian РАШ: 

arch), 246, 


gz&b (Emperor), 112 n. 
family, 103. 

Baba labāk, 184m, 1 

бшнк. Torts, sok 
E Juda, 2 at nét n 

Basir (Druse 

M I (Sultan), d n. 12€ n, 


вау II (Sultan), 3 n, 26, 58, 93, 
143 ff, 1470. t 170, 21g 

али, toi T. то), 199 Ti. 

Бекр, ge, 194 f. 

Boris (Bulgarian ‘Tear, 214. 

Brahe, Tycho, | 154. 








| Elasani (Imüm 


Cabartl family, 103, 109 n., 1 

Ca'fer Celebi, 147 n. ^" 

Calvin, 23 

Cellad Din Rimi, 8&т п, 12, 104. 
к= 

Casti Paga, 57, 61, 62, 66 fL, 59 n, 


AS n. 
сиса TX (Emperor), 
Cyril, Sairit, 214. „жик: 


| tli ТЫ 
(Grand Vedi. E 153. Het 
hun, 5 rats, 
. 249 T. 


Elizabeth I af. мы, I 
Evlivà Celehi, 153, 197, ak 


Fubr el-Din ibn Ma'n, 173, 245. 
Fipra, 93 n. 
Farha, Mii, dio 
à + 2090 1 
Febr Michel, 24 
Feydu Efzndi (Seybuhl. ША), 
9e n., toy Be 


несш, 
François [+ ot: France, 344. 


sennndius (Parriarch), 216.n. 

tiarch), 224. 

el-Gil&nl (Kelini) | family, 
101 D, 102, 174 n. 


93 n., 


| & "the [iluniinator, 225, 


Gregory XV (Pope), 344. 


cM b M = 
Ade igna ene итп. 


| Henri 11 af France, 245, 


Horaghim (Armenia ВЫ bishop of Bur- 


aa), 211. 


Paci Bel 
Mie EE. s 94 f. 
ш E 151 f., 154. 
зуге h 204. 


oe fy of Damsscus, tor n 


Bursa à 
Tanná Pin. o ia ovdi, i 


h 93 п. 
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pneum 

y è 
uscyn (Imm), $ 

gem ala tL 
1457 n. 


Hidim Ibrihim Paya, 166, 170, 171 n. 


Ihnu'- Arnhl, 7$, 184, 194, 207. 

Ibn Nuceym, тїп. 

Ibriáhim i Nt fantacy, n., 195. 

Ibráhim , Ur n., ÓS Na 
100 п., 259, gem 

[brahim el Cawharl, 259. 

Ibrihim Gulyeni, 198 n. 


Ihrühim Hán (tak/ ofY, 173. 
Ibráhim "Matera iei 
Ibrihim Pasa Nevşehirli. 
'Imäd Мез! (Ниг poet), 1p: t. 
"Imidi family of Damascus, 136; 
Isaac Angelus (Emperor), 252 n. 
Тыта! of Bursa, гоў п 

We Safavid Sah), 73, 189, 225; 


Han "mn (Tsar), 209 n. 


Jacob Bar "Addzi, 228 n. 


live If (Pope), 
imi Gay ase, 


есені), 





Кага [ustati Pass (Grand 
Vezir), 3з, а 16 дар) £4 IL 
Eevlunl, we G 
Köprülü ГЫШ А Akmed Paja (Grand 
dh 3311, 10€ r., 200 D, 204 ., 


Kaprati Fadil Mustafi Paya (Grand 
ede dx sa, c T 
(Grand Vezir), 


кёр Mebmed Paga (Grand Vezir), 
25, 26,, 32, 33 Пп. 105 P, 147 D. 
150. 


Бан Веу (Май. 5ш ) 

it tun i 3 

baraman| Mebmed Ра s Grand 
Vestr), 4 n., 147 n. 

Koçu Bey, IO? n. 126. 


Louis XIV, 245, 249. 
Lucaris 1 335, 236 05, 244 T 


Cyril 
Lurya Levi, Isanc, 241 £. 
Март I (Sulan spn. 56. 142, 


viter І okt Als 
vi el-Hallic, :8o. 
el-Mianurtdl, 73 n. 


150 П. 


M uhammad fran (5 
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Mavrocordato, Alexander, 136 n. 


al-M 
Mehmed 1 (Sultan), 185, 210. 
Mehmed i ihe Conqueror, $ n., 6 n., 


21, со, Ba Ё, 87, 04, LOS TL, 1431 
147 IL, 167, 170, 215 IT, 219, 221, 


Mene Df (Sua xs) а, 
Mebmed IV (Sultan), jn., pf, 
149, 200 Th. 
маа (обарао ‘Alt, бо, 
Мак Abmed Paya (Grand Verir), 


130 n, 173. 
Methodiis, Saint, £ 18 
Michel, Mihá'il, of ascus, 356 n. 
Mibá*il Carwá (bishop), 248 n. 
Mibi] Farbát, zio п, 
Mirim Bey, 148 n. 
Molli Husrev, 84 n. 
Moses apali, 117 n. 
Мота, Peter, 135 п. 
Mu'allim | 259. 
Muhammad the + E17, 187, 
t 
айтай. son of Smin PM, I73. 
Muhammad b. “Abd cl-Ea 
M se rapier M "АЫ 





12 п., 

аы ү e Abda бз. 
Muhammad "Arabi el- inl, 113 n; 
Mubammad Bey Abhbü Daksh, 111, 


Баи Demirday (Şeyh), ИК 
Мођипитай Когеутп (5 „буп. 


Muhammad el-Hitnl, 199. 
h), ro3 n. 


sbyd (Hanball Muftl), 


112 n. 


| el-Mubibbl, 124 n., 164. 


Миг I (Sultan), 144- 

Murád I1 (Sultan), 144, 1 MA 

Миг m ecu 15, 20 £., 27. 28, 
5t. 55. 247. 

Mur Tv (uiti), 25, 26 n., 31, 33. 
£3 =. 173, 195. - 

Mur&d Bey ( Маш} in, 65, 6s r., 66, 
IOO n, IIZIL, 259, 

Murád el-Bobiri, 197 n. 

al-Muridi, ro1 n, 164. 

MurAdl farnily, 136. 

M D Sun) e 33, 300. 

ultan), $3 r., тоо п. 
Муаз IIT (Sultan), 23, c ТОЗ, 171, 


T Sifa el-Bek 198, 
Монй Efendi Ebu'l-Mevimln, 


зоб п. 


el-Niübulusl, 164. 
Nidir Sah, 156 n 


Napoleon Bonaparte, "m 
N Duke of 
Ni te = 182. EUN SP 


Nauwrüz, 259 n. 

кыса ae lites, 230 m 
Nureddin (Zangid), 184. 
ти (Sultan), 40, $1, 144, 148. 


Oris ti Gen Cir ,52, $53,200, 
"Oymin =й кубы “кш 


Peter the Great, 2. 
Pir Uftida, 1 


PS M n 


Radwán Bey, 112 n. 
Rib Psgs (Grand Vezir), 171. 
Aim | EEL n. 

of Sicily, 250 n. 
Rossetti, Carlo, : zbo n 
Rami, see Celdla’d -Din. 


241, 24 

Se d feldi el. Cibáwi, 197 n. 

Said Mebmed Efendi, 13. 

Salulin, 184, 231, 250 0 

Sa'üd b. "Abd al-'Aziz (Wahhdibf), 
riz m, 

Selim I the Grim (Sultan), 17, so f., 
э 1 5, pts 179, 189, 316 r., at, 


Selim i (Sultan), 2D, $ 


249. 

Selcukids, tep 148, 183, 190, 104, 
210 n., 220, 217 

Seyyid of of andar {3б п. 

эсин р h Simonius, Asse- 


Sinn Pasa, 14, 145 n. 


окоп Me 


| SarkAwi, famil: ; toan. 
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Soloman ben Кабы» 240. 


Stephan Dius 21 
Sülevmán |, the Magnificent, the 
Lawgiver, one d a 27, *3, 
35. 44 fh. 4B, 53, 55, , Sa, 
Ее t "m 135, 
$1, £65, 167 n., 


903.4, 105, rs 
п., 218, е 231, 240, 


143 H., 145, BUS 
170, 216 
24 247, 3 
Süleymán Í1 iin 33, 52 ff. 
Süleymán Paga, 


el-Sabbig, Ibrahim, 67, 260 n. 
Ба Б. Тыт, qn. Band 
Veszir), 20, 240. n i 


el-Sa'ráni, 20r. 


{G ааа мен), зра 
Semsu'l-Din. Kuráni, 8% п. 


Timut, 97 п., 180, gon, 221, 227. 


Гары family, 104 nm. 
arbuncu Ahmoed Paga (Grand Verir). 
Ji, EPA RU I MS RR 


Уб Pasa Vall o of E Damascus), бо п. 
Yünus Emre, 191 hn. 


| da eir o 158 n.. 
| Zeyni Hitůn, 168 


Zühir al-'Omar, 61.n., 64, 67 L, 260. 
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Adri , 27, 84, 80, 92, 94 ni, 
110 n., (2%, 135. 144, 171, 199, 

Adriatic 214. 

Аереал Sea, 368 231, 269. 


iain, 3 
"ла (Acre), t 64, 69, 136 n., 155 n. 


Alexandria, 


Aleppo, 43 n., 44 r., 45, $3 f, 57, 51, 
64, Bo, 93 n. , 98, 103 n., то, TOZ i, 
121,724, 127, L32, 130 n., 155, "t 
174, 190 nm, 198 tin 231, 247 f, 


260, 
ja 7., ba n., 63 rm, 111 m., 
135 r, E35, 224, 236, 224, £31, 235, 
139 n., 248, 25%. 261 n. 
А : » 219. 


ie (Diyarbekir), $3 n. 
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7. 


Anatolia, 31573: 75 Ba, 83, 88, 104, | Croatia, = 


E21, 122, 144. а issn. 182 Ё. 

188 £. 190, 196, 198, 203, 210 m., 
T irr, 221, 245, 365 

nkara, do on., 144, 190. 

Antioch, 224, fe 239 1, 247, 249 n. 
Arabis, 41 1., 71, 93, 141 n., 158, 1 

183, 137, 197, 209, 207, 225. 
Armenia, Little, 221, 231 n. 


Artin, 220; 
Asla Minor, 183, 189, 192, 196, 211, 214, 
221, 220. 
Austria, 217, 236, 237 п., 239, 243 0, 
А n., 256 п. 
учы д n. 


An None а n. 
в. rzim, 136 п., 1550. 


S 
nas ni $1 HD. $7, 74 Tl, 
ра x 15 a tar iajn 141 T 
155, 180, 184, 190, 213 n., 23 
Balkan Peninsula, 1%9, 192, 210 £, 
314, 222, 232, 237, 2440... 249. 
Basra, 46, 196. 
9t n. 144, 235, 239 n. 


Balu, 3a n. 

Bosna-Saray! (Sarayevo), 20 n., 9t n., 
143 F., 223. 
Dries, see Boren. 

орь 42 п. 


Шак, 124. 
Hurza, 17 m, 83, 85, 92, 94 ri, 121, 


135, 144, 171, 199 T, 202, 319, 221... 


(Cairo, 45 Tis, £5 fi, Ei. bs 8s, 80, 
too fae igma IIOTL, Tri, 1421, 
123 L, rag m, 130m], 140, 194. 
166 n., 161, 1563, 173, 196 .n., d 
220, z19, 231, 248. 259, 2601. 
— Old Cairo, 41, 124, 299, 260 0. 

Ca iin. 

Carlovitz, Patriarchate of, 239 n. 

Caucasus, 220 


mi 259. 

Chine 238. 

Chios, 250, 

Cilicia, 221, 230, 247. 

Constantinople, 49, 51, 69, 211, 214 E 
216 n., zat ff, 230, 235, 245, 247. 
See alto Тео], 

Сез, ту п. 20 п. 

Crimes, 123, 219. 





| ti t. 
Cubesl 68 n. 
Cyprus, 224 É, 1231, 240, 247 n. 


gena tare ns 

тт, 17 n., 22 fL. 

Dalmatia, 255. 

Damascus, 14 fe, 42: а о Бс 45 f., 
47 n 4B t, 57, 64 76 
92, 98, 99 fi., 16 f, 163 1L, Np 
III, 131, 14 , 124 D. tas, 130 fi, 
oem, 1366, tss, 2658, 173. 
тоб п., 202 п., 256 r., 2 

Dumietta, 66, 155, 253, 251. 


Diyürbelür, 8 oe 20 20 Ties 45) 5 9t TL, tat, 
оа аз 
їз. . Sae alid Raguza, 


Echmiadzin, 221, 226 f. 
Erderüm, 8 n., 93 n. 
Ervin, 231, 227. 
Eyyüb, 83, 124. 


Filipe (Phi 


урп. 224. 


Gallipoli sa 

? 34 

= sf 69 fn, 136 tL, r6z m. 
хта. 


tn, 62 n., 259. 
iligpopolis), on. Son, 


See 


Galas, $8, 124, 142, 148, 116, 221, 
ui 
Carblya, 5r n. 


Gazza, 155. 


Hamadin, 17. 

Harput, 20 n. 

Herzegovina, 17, 18, 

Hungary, 319, 225, 231, 230, 2505. 







ћ. 46 п., 101 #., 155 п. 
Hiis, 117 п.,.135, 126 n., 192, £11. 
Tilin, 150 m 

44 -, 45 n., 103, 136 n., 155 m. 


| Horisin, 73 n., 157 n., 180, 185. 


Ic Il, 94 n. 

ІШЬ, Msn 

Indus, 13 

lonian Minds. 235 n., 250. 
ipek, 215, 234, 338. 


за 
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Istanbul, 92^ t4 f£. 33, 36 EL, ат, 
"WR (Sn ^4 S3 S4T, $$, ба, 
f, 9t, Q3, 94 f, 97i, 
102, lanay 1 H, tas, 135 8, 
1436, 145, 147, 149, 151, 155, 
ksó n., ! 1, 163, t661fL, {73 
193 fL. 196 n, 197m. 198 E, 202, 
зоб, 117, э 211, 225.327 236 f., 


zona ad 243 ty ME 350, 200. 
Izmid, po | 
lznik, 144, 148. 


im o sn 43110, 57, Bo, o0 m., гоз, 


гїї, 155, 173 L., 224, 315, 239, 23 t, 
335, 2359 п., 250, 259 n. 
= 219. 


КегБе!а, 156. 
Каса 67 n. 
Kirkuk, 141 rt. 
Kotgannes, 228. 
Kurdistan, 228, 
Kütihya, 91 n. 


наа Ld. 
TEET, Qi D. 1932, 
Eiryehir, 190. 


Konya, Bm, gr m, T4, 194 f. 


LAdiklya, 45 r., 44 n. 
Lebanon, 6; [., 123, 174, 230,347 i 
Legs fi., 240, 245, 
horn, 67 n. 
Ludd, 46. 


Maredonia, at 

Magrib, Mağribi; 100 n., r«7. 
Mang(ira, eae 
Manzikert, 183. 


Mardin, 8 n., 26 n., 46 n. 
Месса, 49n., 44, 46, Sin. 64 f, 
n Pn 113 DL, 135, 1€5, 161, 174, 


el. Medina, 65, 89 n., 112 Tr, 115, 146, 
136 ru, 137 n., 155, 174. 
Mediterranean, 114. 
Mer’ аў, 9r n. 
79, 183, 209, 218, 229, 
| ze n. 233 "n. 


Mitylene, t3 n. 

Mokha ,53 n. 

Moldavia, 17, 18, 319, 225, 244 n. 
Monastic, 3154 n. 

Montenegro, 315 h., 214, 239 

Morea, 13 n., 321, 336 ., Sas ЭКО, 254. 
Morocco, t11, tz5, 159 n. 

Moscow, 335 n. 

Moşul, 25 É, 109 n., 141 15, 125, 162, 


218. 
МижаШЬ, тоз. 





т ve 
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 Náblus, 4371, 44 f, T02 Th, їрїп, 


136 n., 145. 
Mw, 236 n. 
azareth, 61 n., 68 n. 
Nejd, 156 n. 
Neel, 156. 


Nile, 119. 
Novibazar (Yes Pazar), 215 n. 
Mubin, 239. 


Rosetta, 63 n., 
зї. 

Rim, t44, iib, 234 

Rumelia (штен. 16, 34, 84, 87 E, 
92, тыт n Б 1667 199, 203, 
атт, 245, a 

Rusalia, 154, JT 248 f. 


Saint Peterburg.. Patriarchate- of, 
239 n. 


Salonika да (Зей) 89,319; 041 


Serene 
Semendre, 9%, palace), 41, 90. 


Scrim, 2o n. 
SU irt, 247. 
Sinai, 125. 

Sis, зата, 247; 
Sivis, 21 


Smyrna, Во. tzt, 241 H. 
Somalis, 157 n. 


Btyria, 225. 
Sudan, $5 n. 


Suez, 6 n., 101. 
Süleyrrdnlye menue mmi medreses, 


145 T, 140, 151 n. 
Bwitzerlatu uL 


66, ror n., r55, 331, 


Safed, 43 n., 226, 241. 


= =. í 4 us 


INDEX OF PLACE-NAMES а81 
SaydA (Sidon), 4s, 67, 68 n., 69, 101, | Tmavo, 215. 
тла. 1550. 256. Tyre, $3 n 
(уп, 91 n. | 
13 fL, 48, бо. TE EM 
T, 45. 45 n., 156. Toyran; j n, 
el-Suweir, 247 n. For; cn 
"l'akrürl rfa, za n. 
Taurus, ae Uskiidar (Scutan), 85; 
"Felbisa, 163. 
Thrace, 214, 223. Van, 228. 
Talat 228. Vienna, 26, 236 n. 
n t,- 11-0, 14.0, 209. 
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